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You can turn out a better quality sausag 
at lower costs with Modern, Improved 


“BUFFALO” Grinder 


“BUFFALO” Stuffer 


“BUFFALO” Mixer 


“BUFFALO” 


Machines 


ODAY the up-to-date sausage 

factory has no place for any ma- 
chine that can be replaced with 
better and more efficient ones. Suc- 
cessful sausage manufacturers know 
by actual tests that these improved 
“BUFFALO” Machines will pro- 
duce better sausage, will increase 
their yield and reduce their costs. 
They are an investment in greater 
plant efficiency—and a means of 
earning Steady profits! 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 


It will pay you to investigate the modern “BUFFALO” line! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


50 Broadway 


Buffalo, N. Y.,.U. S. A. 


Also manufacturers of the Trunz-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer and the New “BUFFALO” Fat Cutter 
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“CELLOPHANE SHOWS 
DEFINITE SALES INCREASES” 


Says VOGT 
of Philadelphia 


OGT was the first packer in Phila- 

delphia to wrap bacon in Cello- 
phane. That was four years ago. Today 
they dress up many of their other prod- 
ucts in this modern transparent wrap. 
These include sliced ham, scrapple, 
pork sausage, smoked butts and liver 
sausage. 

As a result, executives of this organ- 
ization state that they have many spe- 
cific examples of sales increases on 
products after they have appeared in 
Cellophane. 

They regard Cellophane’s outstand- 
ing advantage to be the protection it 
gives meat products while on display. 
Their four years of Cellophane experi- 
ence has taught them that this clean and 
sanitary appearance is a vital factor in 
winning consumer preference. 

Vogt now plans to use more and 
more Cellophane. Every new use finds 
a ready acceptance as the modern 
woman prefers to see and buy her meats 
in a sparkling, protective wrap of 
Cellophane. Du Pont Cellophane Co., 
Inc., Empire State Building, NewYork. 














Two Types of Cellophane 


There are two kinds of Cellophane—Plain 
and Moistureproof. They look alike but are 
different in their protective characteristics. 
Both have 100% transparency and sparkling 
lustre. Both are dust- and air-proof, grease- 
and oil-proof. Moistureproof Cellophane 
has the additional advantage of being 
moisture- and vapor-proof. It preserves the 
original freshness and flavor of a product— 


sealing in the natural moisture or protecting 
against absorption of moisture from with- T i 43 awh q® 
out. The particular need of your product will 
determine the proper kind of Cellophane. 

wale Cellophane is the registered trademark of the Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to 


_——— designate its transparent cellulose sheeting 
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Upper Left: Vi 


Upper Right : 2 URATYLE FLOORS 
in the New Philadelphia 
Packingtown Development 








Here where nothing less than peak effi- 
ciency is tolerated, in America’s lead- 
ing example of modern efficiency in 
packing plants, the choice of floors was 
DURATYLE. It would be difficult to 
find a better endorsement of the tile 
that makes BETTER FLOORS. 














lant of Consolidated By-Products Co., 
Philadelphia 


A Few More Users 


Co., 7 sr “Ane Packing oo 
ville Pac 


9 

William Moland Sons, 

le Packing Co., Jersey 

& Sons, Philadelphia, 

Pa. D. Philadelphia, Pa.— 

Swift & Co., 6 S olf & Co., 2 cities— 

J. Sostman & Sons, > a.—Otto 

Stahl, New York, N. Y. ision 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Charles Sve 
ing Co., Dayton, Ohio—John J. Fe! 

Philadciphia, Pa. 


When so many packers and renderers 
select DURATYLE for floors, there 
must be a reason. There is! Economy, 
Lasting Beauty, Sanitation and Eff- 
ciency. 
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DURATYLE 


Can Be Laid Over Old Floors 


No need to tie up operations or build 
new foundations. DURATYLE can 
be laid right over old floors, in many 
cases over night. This effects a big 
saving and the BETTER FLOORS 
which DURATYLE produces will 
go on saving money year after year. 


Special Service 
At no cost or obligation, the expert 
services of the DURATYLE Engi- 
neering Department are available to 
you. Write today for full informa- 


tion and our latest catalog, Better 
Floors. 
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Nothing Harms It! 


Water, grease, acids and the punishment of 
hard wear have as much effect on DURA- 
TYLE as an air rifle on the armor plate 
of a battleship. 


DURATYLE can’t chip, crack, break or 
check. It is non-porous—can’t stain, dis- 
color or deteriorate. It is good looking, easy 
to clean and hard to wear out. Made in red 
and buff, in various sizes and thicknesses. 


DREHMANN PAVING & CONSTRUCTION CO., 508 Glenwood Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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void Obsolescence... 























Consult us for 
most practical 
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“BOSS” Chitterling 
Splitter 


flushes and splits chitterlings 
perfectly, as fast as they are fed 
onto the horn. 


“BOSS” Snout 
Puller 


strips the snout meat 
off the head without 
cutting the cartilage. 
The snout meat is 
discharged on top of 
the bench, which saves 
rehandling and is more 
sanitary. 


“BOSS” Lard 
Rolls 


are furnished in all ca- 
pacities to suit require- 
ments. 





They are of the very lat- 
est design and embody many 
features not found in other 
makes, in line with the 
policy of the “BOSS” OR- 
GANIZATION to keep the 
design and construction of 
“BOSS” EQUIPMENT up 
to the minute. 





The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


3907-11 S. Halsted St., Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“BOSS-Equip” Your Plant 





“BOSS” Slant-away Hog Hoist ee Company 
With Conveyor Sticking Rail 


Attachment Tomer 
is built single or double. These hoists October 8, 1951. 
can also be built to convey the entire 
length of the bleeding rail and drop the The Cineianati Dutebere’ Supply Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


hogs into the scalding tub, thereby 
eliminating the unshadkler. 


3 Mr. J. J. e, Jr. 


Gentlemen:- 

























Referring to the new bog hoist and conveyor for 
sticking reil which you sold us about @ year ago, This 
hae been in continuous service since it's installation 
and has given very good satisfaction. . 


The mre fact that hoge are moved past the 
sticker by this conveyor enables the sticker to do a more 
careful job without having anyone steady the hogs for him. 

We are very well pleased with the equipment and 
would not hesitate to recommend it to any other packer. 

Yours truly, 
THE RATH PACKING COMPANY 


The use of 


Superintendent's Office 











this hoist re- by Merrie 

duces possi- en 

bility of il 

der sticking, s e 

increases Ca- BOSS 

pacity and as- EQUIPMENT 

‘abl: Page SERVES YOU 

ormity o 

sticking. FAITH- 

FULLY AND 
EFFI- 
CIENTLY 


“BOSS” Jumbo U Dehairers 


are built especially for large capacity plants, also for: 
plants killing extra heavy hogs. 


This type machine, built into our new two-way 
combination in which the hogs are singed and pol- 
ished before they are discharged onto gambreling 

‘ bench, provides the most efficient and economical 
hog cleaning layout. 


Count the men doing hand-shaving on the rail 
—then visit a plant equipped with the 


NEW “BOSS” JUMBO TWO-WAY DEHAIRER 


U Bar and 
Scraper Stars for 
Jumbo Dehairer 





The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation | consult us for 


most practical 
3907-11 S. Halsted St., Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave., Layouts 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering ,Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The “Brand” 


The Rotary Track 
Smoke House that 
meets the rigid re- 
quirements of today 


Continually turning the cage, hour 
after hour, it pays for itself many 
times over through saving in shrink, 
no burst casings, no oversmoked 
meats, lower labor costs, reduced fuel 


consumption, increased profits from 





present sales, and more sales through 


an improved, more uniform product. 
Pat. Nos. 
1524533—1554906 
1543596—1704650 
Other patents pending 


Equally efficient when burning wood, gas, 
sawdust or charcoal. 


F ACTS - Handles hams, bacon, shoulders, butts, 


tongues, and all smoked sausage products. 
That mean . May be set up, or taken apart and moved, 


readily. 
EFFICIENCY . Capacity: 300 lbs. smoked sausage products 
ECONOMY “4 


per hour—3,000 lbs. smoked meats per 24 


BETTER PRODUCTS Be iegl 


Result of over 25 years of constant research 
and experience. 


Double walls of blue annealed steel. Heavy 
asbestos insulation. 


‘ . Now being successfully used by leading 
Write today | ! ! packers and sausage manufacturers. 
A pamphlet giving complete 


description of construction, 
advantages, and operation 


ia ae © ~M, BRAND & SONS, INC. 


yours on request. 
ea ie Member of American Gas Association 


at once. 410 E. 49th St. New York 


i<Maek//h- oh ne 
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HERE you see it, opened up: the 
new SILENT “Enterprise” No. 1466 
Meat Chopper that cuts 6,000 to 
9,000 pounds per hour, and cuts it 
perfectly, without crushing, always 
uniformly, always quietly. 

It is equipped with the NEW “En- 
terprise” Stay-Sharp Knives and 
Plates, which run week after week, 
month after month, without re- 
sharpening. Knives and plates con- 
stantly sharp insure uniform quality. 
The new design prevents vibration 
and insures quietness. The rugged 
construction gives longer life and 
low operating cost. “Enterprise” 
leadership is evidenced by such new 





. 
% Rls 
t 


All “Enterprise” 
achines may be 
supplied with the 
— Diprovementa, 
ch as large safety 
Feeding Tray, Stay- 
Sharp Knives and 
Plates, fully en- 
closed motors, ete. 
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the new 


the Modern Meat Chopper 


features as helical-cut, all-steel 
gears, four’roller bearings, and two 
oversize self-aligning ball bearings, 
running silently under oil in a sealed 
gear case. 


This is the latest and finest develop- 
ment of “Enterprise”, the world’s 
oldest and largest manufacturers of 
meat choppers and inventors of prac- 
tically all the improvements in chop- 
pers. It will increase the efficiency 
of your plant, making and saving 
money for you. Let us quote you 
on the new No. 1466, the latest addi- 
tion to the “Enterprise” list of 73 
sizes and styles. 


fh fee E 








C 

































A Flexible coupling 
between motor and pin- 
ion shaft relieves motor 
of strain. 





B Two oversize 
self-aligning ball bear- 
ings on shafts to take 
up end thrusts. 


C Main shaft and 
pinion shaft supported 
at both ends by four 
roller bearings to take 
up side thrusts. 


D Automatic drain 
between cylinder and 
bearings prevents meat 
juices from working 
into the bearings, and 
oil from getting into 
the meat. 

















~B 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of Pa. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

Sales Agents for Great Britain, 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & CO., LTD., 
Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, E. C. 





E Helical-cut, all- 
steel gears give longer 
life and absolute quiet- 
ness. 






D 
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QUALITY AND SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES 


the first considerations in 
selecting your grinder plates 





The Dieckmann’s C. D. V-hole grinder plate forged 

out of one piece of tool steel, especially heat-treated 

and tempered will outwear any plate on the market. 

Expert sausagemakers proclaim it the most serviceable 

and economical plate in existence—a plate that cuts 
meat and expense. 


We Do Not Claim the Impossible — 


for example, everlasting, never need grinding, etc. 

We do not claim our plates to be everlasting—long 

years of experimenting have proved that a plate tem- 

pered too hard will chip at the edges of holes—small 

pieces of steel will get in the product—the plates 

crack in change of temperature and will use three 
times the amount of knives. 


BUT WE DO GUARANTEE 


our C. D.-V-plates never to crack, break, pit or chip at the cut- 

ting edges of holes. Impossible to cut a ridge at the center or the 

outer rim of the plate. The cutting surface of the B nena is raised 

from the main plate and needs very little resurface grinding. 

Made for large size grinders only. Give number and name of 

grinder and we shall be pleased to send you this plate on a 
five-day free trial. 











The Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co. 


CHARLES W. DIECKMANN, Representative 
202! Grace Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Largest 


Supply House 
in the World 


for Grinder Plates 
and Knives 


We can furnish them 
for any style or make 
of grinder. 


Plates with 1/16 inch 
hole to 3x4 inch holes 
carried in stock. 


Repair parts for all 
sausage machinery on 
short notice. 


The Specialty 


Manufacturers 


Sales Co. 


C. W. Dieckmann, Representative 


2021 Grace St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CALVEG 
ONION POWDER 


' Superior in every way to fresh 
onions for every fresh-onion use. 
Uniform, pure, potent, easy to 
handle, no waste from spoilage, 
sprouting, careless peeling. Now 
being used extensively for catsup, 
sausage, pork and beans and all 
other products where a true onion 
flavor is required. Especially good 
for liversausage as it gives that old- 
fashioned FRIED ONION taste 
that IMPROVES the product 100%! 


CALVEG 
ONION FLAKES 


Especially good for mixed pickles 
and other products where crisp bits 
of onion are required. Delicate 
fresh onion flavor and color. Saves 
labor of peeling and slicing, saves 
waste, saves time. 


SAVE 





















CALVEG 
GARLIC POWDER 


Pure, potent garlic flavor, uniform 
strength. You get the same results 
every time in your sausage, catsup, 
meat loaf, or other specialties where 
garlic flavor is needed. Does away 
with handling, peeling, grinding 
and storing of this odorous vege- 
table. Better and cheaper. 


CALVEG VEGETABLE - 


MEAT LOAF MIXTURE 


An assortment of 8 fresh vegetables 
for making vegetable meat loaf. 
The bits of bright, brilliantly color- 
ful vegetables add to the appear- 
ance and flavor of the loaf, making 
it a sure-fire seller. 


7 WAYS>>> 


1. SAVE TIME: Always ready for instant use without preparation. Supply always available. 2. SAVE TROUBLE: 
No washing, peeling, grinding, chopping. Always uniform, same results every time. 3. SAVE MONEY: Prices 
do not vary with season or crop conditions. You pay only for usable vegetables, not water. 4. SAVE WASIE: 
100% usable, no waste from spoilage, sprouting or careless handling. 5. SAVE SPOILAGE: They keep indefinite 
ly. You can buy in economical quantities. 6. SAVE HANDLING: Nohandling of crates or sacks, no handling 


of bulky vegetables. 7. SAVE SPACE: Practically no storage space required. Store cans on'shelves until needed. 


ONION POWDER 
ONION FLAKES 
GARLIC POWDER 


GREEN BELL 
PEPPER FLAKES 


PIMIENTO FLAKES 


VEGETABLE 
MEAT LOAF 
MIXTURE 








CALVEG 
PIMIENTO FLAKES 


Brilliant scarlet color, rich pimiento 
flavor, better than any pimiento you 
have ever used for meat loaf, pimi- 
ento cheese, etc. and costs % LESS! 
Always uniform in color and flavor. 
Dependable supply always available. 
Improves your product in appeat- 
ance, flavor and sales-appeal and 
lowers your production costs! : 
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VEGETABLE FLAKES «» POWDERS 
MUST BE BETTER 


when large packers .made 


7 MILLION LBS. of MEAT LOAF 


USING CALVEG PIMIENTO FLAKES| 


62 MILLION LBS. of Liver SAUSAGE 


USING CALVEG ONION POWDER! 











during the year ending June 30, 1931 











UCH preference of large packers for CALVEG Vegetable 








Ke Flakes and Powders MUST be deserved! CALVEG 
id | Vegetable Flakes and Powders are 100% pure field-ripened 
fu| CALVEG vegetables with only the water removed by the scientific‘‘Veg- 
+ ‘DURE. etized” Process which leaves the original flavor, color, potency 
if BELL PEPPER ti and mineral elements intact. Try them and you, too, will find 





them better, cheaper, more dependable and uniform than the 
fresh vegetables! 


GENEROUS 
TEST SAMPLE 


Give us the amount of your 
commercial block of meat 
loaf or sausage and we will 
send you enough CALVEG 
Pimiento Flakes or Onion 
Powder for a real test. You 
be the judge! 


WRITE TODAY! 





CALVEG 
GREEN BELL-PEPPER 
FLAKES 


The rich, bright green of fresh bell 
peppers, appetizing and intriguing 
flavor. More attractive than pickles 
or pistachio nuts in both color and 
flavor, and costs 15c a pound against 
50c to 75c! Use it wherever you 


ee ecight genengeenaih in siaet CALIFORNIA VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CORP. 
oaves, etc. General O:fices and Main Plant, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 243 E. 39th St. » » « « CHICAGO OFFICE: 241 E. Illinois St. 
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Meat trimming floor at plant of 
Harry Manaster & Bro., Chicago. 
Equipped with Monel Metal re- 
ceiving and work tables and Monel 
Metal covered pillars. Fabricated 
and installed by THE GLOBE 
CO., 824 Wes: 36th St., Chicago. 


PROVEN BY YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


Protection against contamination 


where Monel Metal stands guard 


Harry Manaster & Bro. is another of the 
prominent packers who know that Monel 
Metal equipment insures modern plant 
sanitation and utmost product protection 
at lowest cost. 

Like other far-sighted packers, this 
company has found that Monel Metal 
equipment cuts cleaning expense, speeds 
production and inspection, reduces spoil- 
age, saves repairs and introduces the type 
of silvery attractiveness which radiates 
wholesome cleanliness. 

Monel Metal is easy to clean and keep 
clean and sanitary. It is rust-proof and 


extremely resistant to the corrosive attacks 
of food acids. Its glass-smooth surface 
affords no foothold for dirt or food par- 
ticles. It has no coating or plating to chip 
or wear off — it is strong and tough as 
steel. It keeps its lustrous attractiveness 
through years of hardest use. 

Monel Metal is widely used for cutting, 
inspection and viscera tables, trucks, con- 
veyors, chutes, slicing machinery and a 
host of utensils. Your regular fabricator or 
sheet metal worker will gladly tell you 
how this silvery Nickel alloy will meet your 
particular requirements. Consult them. 


SEND FOR “ECONOMY IN MEAT PACKING PLANT EQUIPMENT” 


The fascinating story of 
Monel Metal—its proper- 
ties and uses—is told in a 
2-reel motion picture film. 
Write for details of free 


Mone! Metal is a registered 
trade mark applied toa tech 
nically controlled nickel- 
copper alloy of high nickel 


by Internationa! Nickel. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Orders filled from Stock 


on all popular models 


No need to wait until the equipment is fab- 

ricated when you order from GLOBE, spe- 

cial sizes and styles excepted. The equip- 

ment you want is now here in stock ready 

for shipment when your order is received. 

This feature of service simply adds to the 

3 desirabili f in ipm hat is al- 
imoreed” nose imeans added ae cone ee ceaibie aulias aime cote te Ee eevee 1 
strength to most abused part. ’ olts in body. Removable legs 

Steel or wooden wheels, 1%" construction, and low maintenance cost. °“"* #ndle* 


Order today—expect the best to arrive soon! 








Patented 


General Truck for 
transporting eavy loads. 
Utility Truck No. 108: The Equipped with steel or wooden 
boltless feature makes par- ; ; wheels. 
ticularly desirable. Mallenble ; 
wheels and caster. 


SAUSAGE MEAT TRUCK No. 103 


NOTE: The reinforcement at the lower corners and 
the boltless method of securing running gear to 
body are features embodied in all Globe Trucks. 
Globe construction as shown eliminates all bolts and 
rivets from the body proper, making the inside very 
smooth and a most desirable truck to use. 





Smoke Stick Truck: Keeps 

the sticks together. Equipped 

with noiseless no-cut casters. Sausage Stick Hanging Truck 
No. 203: Heavy structural 
frame galvanized or plain, 
smooth or notched sanitary 
stick rests, malleable running 
gear. 


Sausage Meat Curing Pan Truck No. 104 for chilling and 
curing summer sausage meat before stuffing. Malleable iron 
running gear. Also furnished with division in center and 
eight pans, 


General Washing Ma- 
chine No. 302 for a variety of 
Products. Durable, fast and 
efficient. 


S - Sausage Stuffing Table: Made 
Send for catalog and full information «oat tanat oF oes oe 


The Globe Co.—Chicago 


818-28 W. 36th St. 


Stock Yards Station 
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Pork Products, like 


Public records prove that MILLER & HART pay top prices 
daily for the best hogs the world’s largest market offers 


SWEET PICKLED MEATS 


MILLER & HA 
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<\Hogs, are Different 


) 


Good quality in pork, like good quality in beef, must originate | 
in good quality animals 


But they Lan i bear this 


government Nand ond not be good. 
Due 
DRY SALT MEATS 


RI, INC. - CHICAGO | 
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WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
The Sales Office Nearest You 


Baltimore, Md. 
3500 East Biddle St. 
Wolfe 9700 


Boston, Mass. 
131 State Street 
Hubbard 7172 


Chicago, Ill. 
4622 West North Ave. 
Spaulding 8480 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
2510 Highland Ave. 
Jefferson 2201 


Dallas, Texas 
1118 Praetorian Bldg. 
Dallas 2-5924 


Denver, Colo. 
3033 Blake St. 
Tabor 4261 


Detroit, Mich. 
1900 East Jefferson Ave, 
Fitzroy 3292 
Jersey City, N. J. 
16th & Coles Sts. 
Montgomery 5-4700 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Guinotte & Lydia Aves. 
Victor 7250 


LEFT AN EXPERIENCED 


CONTINENTAL 


REPRESENTATIVE HELP YOU WITH 
YOUR PACKAGING PROBLEMS... 


em Continental Representative skilled in “Pack- 
aging to Sell,” offers the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained thru many years of helping 
solve the package problems of many diversified 
businesses. 

He also offers the advantages of Continental's 
large resources—38 plants strategically located 
from coast to coast... sales offices in principal 
cities . . . completely equipped research and 
development laboratories . . . a skilled organiza- 
tion of engineers and designers—all “Partners 
in the Business,” with a deep personal interest in 
serving you well. 

You will find it to your advantage to consult a 
Continental Representative. Write, wire or phone 
the sales office nearest you. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
3820 Union Pacific.Ave. 
Angelus 7111 
Nashville, Tenn. 
500 Benton Avenue 
Phone 6-6682 
New Orleans, La. 
521 North Scott St. 
Galvez 4145 
Passaic, N. J. 
217 Brook Ave. 
Passaic 3-2115 
St. Louis, Mo. 
P. O. Box 1242 
Bridge 3550 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Bidg. 
Wheeling 3900 
New York City, N. Y. 
100 East 42nd St. 
Ashland 4-2303 
Chicago, Ill. 
111 West Washington St. 
Franklin 8711 
San Francisco, Calif. 
155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 7890 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK: 100 E. 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. 
‘It's Better Packed in Tin’’ 
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NO OTHER WRAPPER 


OFFERS SUCH ADVANTAGES 


To every executive charged with the heavy responsibility of 
packaging and protecting quality products, we offer these frank, 
straightforward reasons why Paterson Genuine Vegetable Parch- 
ment today offers more advantages than any other protective 
wrapper. Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


INSOLUBLE 


Paterson Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment 
can be subjected to 
grease and moisture 
in any density without 
losing its strength. Un- 
like other wrappers, it 
just won’t go to pieces. 
It is this “insoluble” 
feature that pe this sheet stand out head and 
shoulders above other protective wrappers. 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


In the process of 
manufacture, all for- 
eign substances are 
completely eliminated. 
Even the water used 
in its production is 
brought from deep 
artesian wells especi- 
ally for this purpose, 
to insure a sheet that can safely be entrusted to 
even the most delicate of food products. 


‘ 





PARCHMENT 


onenee PROOF 


Butter, cheese, ham, 

bacon, lard, packaged 

meats, and the popu- 

lar new fillets of fish 

. all are protected 

in Paterson Genuine 

Vegetable Parchment. 

And the sheet is so 

sturdily made that no 

trace of grease comes through. Housewives appre- 
ciate this clean, spotless package. 


syiccssieceaideanaceta ADVERTISED 


Through our national 

advertising in the 

Saturday Evening Post 

and Good Housekeep- 

ing magazine, women 

are learning more and 

more about the “insol- 

uble” wrapper. They 

are catching on to its 

snpesibeny. yor chey are learning to recognize 
products that are protected in this better sheet. 


READILY IDENTIFIED 


The Paterson keymark is becoming famous. Today it may be seen on millions 
VEGETABLE and millions of food products throughout every section of the United States. 


This keymark has real sales value for the product on which it appears, for it is 
being made familiar to women everywhere through the national advertising. 


REASONABLY PRICED 
Paterson Genuine Vegetable Parchment is a double-process wrapper. Nevertheless 
our 46 years of experience in mass production enables us to offer it at new low prices. 


PATERSON: Genuine VEGETABLE-PARCHMENT 


THE INSOLUBLE WRAPPER FOR QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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VISKING CASINGS 


PLUS 
YOUR NAME ON EVERY PIECE 


PLUS THIS SEAL 


Recognized Thru Visking National Advertising 
By 7,000,000 Housewives and 100,000 Dealers 


HELPS YOU— 


SELL MORE SAUSAGE 
OPEN NEW ACCOUNTS 
CUT SELLING COSTS 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


4311 SOUTH JUSTINE ST. Union Stock Yards : CHICAGO 


Canadian Representative: Representatives for Great Britain: leads for France and 
jum: 


C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., John Crampton & Co., Ltd., Fabre et Cie 
189 Church Street 31 Princess St., Cornbrook 35 Rue de la Haie-Coq. 
Toronto, Canada Manchester, S. W., England Aubervilliers, Seine, France 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND GET THE “CLEAR WAY” PLAN 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 
4311 South Justine Street, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: I should like to know (without cost or obligation) how the “Clear Way Plan” can make me more money. 





a 
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The Best of Modern Machinery 





J \ 
OFFENHAUSER IMPROVED 


KUTMIXER 
{ 


THIS ONE MA- 
CHINE DOES THE 
WORK OF THE 
SILENT CUTTER 
AND THE MIXER 
—AND DOES IT 
EASIER—CHEAP- 
ER—BETTER. AB- 

SOLUTE FREE- 
OFFENHAUSER] vom rrom 
SPOILING OF 


FAT MELTER PRODUCT BY 


HEATING. 
A machine designer spent 30 years 


in the rendering business—and you 
can have the benefit of his experi- 
ence. 


1 


More work from the 
same amount of steam. 


2 


Stronger. 


3 Sizes 
3 200—300—600 pounds 


Attractive price. \ _- 











The Hottmann Machine Company 


3325-47 E. Allen St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sausage Machinery Fat Melters 
Compound Mixers Percolators 


Blood Tanks Catch Basins 
_ 


as 
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Every Adelmann 
Unit is a Money 
Saver 


| These are free-hand drawings k 
~@ and, of course, do not do justice |e 
to the product 

The wide acceptance of Adelmann 
products is built upon their sheer suit- 
ability for the work they are designed 
to do—plus the fact that they do it bet- 
ter and at lower cost. Nothing less 
could account for their rapidly grow- 
ing sales and the constantly increasing 
list of users. 


Since the first Adelmann Ham Boiler 
was produced, the Adelmann line has 
enlarged to include just the few items 
shown on this page. The Adelmann 
line has grown, and will continue to 
grow. Additional products will be 
added only after they have proved 
their worth, only after they have 


proved worthy to carry the Adelmann 
name and trademark. 


Perhaps that is why there is such a 
generous display of confidence in Adel- 
mann products. 


HAM BOILER 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory—Port Chester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., 
Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London 


Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., 
Pty. Ltd.: Otnces in Principal Cities 


Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 
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“HALLOWELL” 


Tank Charging Truck Far coguaed tee 





‘ Fig. 1097 
Fig. 1098 “HALLOWELL” 
“HALLOWELL” 


‘“th-| BuG Proor | ~~ 


Pat’d and Pat’s Pending 
Fig. 1121 
“HALLOWELL” Stationary Trimming Table 








The ‘“‘HALLOWELL”’ Table has many 
novel and outstanding features of improved 
design. 


The trimming board in front can easily 
be removed and cleaned thoroughly; can 
also be flopped over and turned end for end 
Pat. applied for to distribute the wear and make it last much Pat. applied for 

Fig. 1061 Fig. 1091 


“HALLOWELL” longer. 
Scrapple Truck “HALLOWELL” 


Truck 
Loaded 84 Pans The “HALLOWELL” has smooth and ne ee 
curved corners to make it “Bug Proof”’. 








The “HALLOWELL” Line is heavily gal- Seeley, 
vanized; also made from Monel Metal, as < mend — tA 
desired. = 5 meme ae 


Full data in Bulletin 435 


Se | STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO] | 


Fig. 1081 BRANCHES BRANCHES ‘ 
“HALLOWELL” BOSTON JENKINTOWN, PENNA. NEWYORK “HALLOWELL” 


Pork Loin Truck DETROrF Box 550 ST.LOUIS Scrapple Truck 
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LOWER Costs 
lus BETTER PRODUCT 


Gin GREATER SALES 


> at INCREASED 


PROFIT 


The 
JOURDAN 
PROCESS 
COOKER 


Gives you all this 
and MORE 


Write today for list of 
users and details — 
No obligation ...... 























(a cae ilo 
JOURDAN 


eee a 
~ inane ae | PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-32 W. 20th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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How to get 


REFRIGERATION | 


at LOWEST POSSIBLE COS@ 


If you want the refrigeration that’s best for you— 
that gives you the greatest amount of service at the 
lowest possible cost—insist on Lipman refrigeration 
that’s engineered to your own plant requirements. 


Remember, Lipman offers you results. That’s why 
Lipman machines, sturdy, dependable, and efficient as 
they are, can not be bought by themselves. They can 
be bought only as part of complete refrigeration 
systems, installed by trained Lipman engineers whose 
knowledge of correct principles of application enables 
them to extend the excellence of the Lipman machine, 
itself, to every part of the refrigerating system. 


In this way Lipman assures you reliable refrigeration 
at the lowest possible cost. Around the one Lipman 
machine best suited to your requirements, you get a 
refrigeration system that takes care of every unit of 
refrigerating equipment in your plant. You get as 
many different temperatures as you need, with one 
Lipman machine. 


Get better acquainted with Lipman refrigeration for 


oe provision plants. The handy margin coupon below will 
bring you the complete story—sign and mail it today. 


GENERAL REFRIGERATION SALES COMPANY 


615 SEVENTH STREET, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
USE MARGIN FOR COUPON NAME } ADDRESS | 
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Shining 


Great 
Shipping 
Savings 


All 
Spoilage 
Eliminated 


With Robbins & Burke 
refrigerated motor truck 
bodies you get the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


Great savings in shipping cost as a re- 
sult of— 


Elimination of all spoilage due to con- 
stant correct temperature at all times 
and the efficiency which permits loading 
the night before or leaving the load in 
the truck overnight. This is occasioned 


Finest by— 


: . The finest design, construction and ma- 
7Ou— terials which— 
t the . Many years of specialized experience 
z have indicated to our expert engineering 
ation staff. All this plus— 


.ents. . New Low Prices which are based on 
lower manufacturing costs due to con- 

why stantly increasing sales and mass pro- 
duction methods. 

nt as 


Write today for full details and our 
y can new catalog—For Modern Distribution 
‘ation of Perishable Foods. 


whose 
iables Years of YN DRESSED MFa rz ef, 
chine, Specialized 3 righton, Brand. an 


Experience ESH EASTERN Pork PRODUCTS Pou 
. ee 
a 


ration 
jpman 
get a 
nit of 
ret as 
h one 


on fo 
Ww will 
today. 


~x| ROBBINS & BUR 


26 Green Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Of the hundreds of Jamison and Stevenson Doors 
going to the Packing and Provision Industry last year— 


79 of every 100 went to plants 
which knew them by experience 


A check up of the orders for 
Jamison and Stevenson Doors filled 
for Packing and Provision plants 
last year, establishes the fact that 
79% of the units went to previous 
buyers. 


In a year when everyone was 
shrieking cheap prices, freight 
rates, stocks available and every- 
thing else under the sun except the 
final value of doors as proved by 
service, these experienced buyers 
continued to turn to Jamison to fill 
their door needs. 


They knew—and there is no argu- 
ment to prevail against perform- 
ance. 


The service they have gotten from 
their Jamison or Stevenson Doors strong a 


for five, ten, twenty and thirty easier-to - operate 
hardware, spring 


years past is proof they can’t ex- hinges that force tight 


seals, better insulation 
pect any better performance—why one ee ee 


should they gamble on less? the factors which lead 
to reorders of this 


rie 1 : j i i i Jamison Door. Now 
Phe New Plant of Is it not significant that in a year ser eed with Wil 


b.G.VOGT & SONS when all industries were retrench- TIGHT Fastener if de- 
sired—an exclusive ad- 


Philadelphia _ ing, this group of Packers and Pro- vantage. 
this one of the lar visioners continued to forge ahead? 


ICKING plants 


last year They did this—not because of 
their orders and re- 
orders of Jamison or 
Stevenson products, 
but because the pol- 
icy behind those 
orders is the policy 
on all of their pur- 
chases—buy for the 


ultimate value. Our catalog shows why our doors 
will give you longer service wii 
freedom from _ plant - disrupting 
breakdowns. Sent at your request. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., ING 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
Oldest and largest makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World 


Branches: 300 Madison Ave., NEW YORK Builders Bldg., CHICAGO 
116 West 24th St., CHESTER, PA....Railway Exchange Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
4019 Gaston Ave., DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
Agents: Gay Engineering Co., 2650 Santa.Fe Ave., LOS ANGELES 
D. he r & Company, SEATTLE and SPOKANE 
ern Ice Supply Co., MARIETTA, GA.. 
Foreign Pa Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON. . 
The von Hamm-Young Co., Lid., HONOLULU. .. Okura & Co., JAPAN 
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WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT PAPER 


OUR 36TH YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


Gives to your product that pleasing first impres- 
sion of cleanliness so important to satisfied 

| customers. Odorless and tasteless—water, grease 
erate and dirt-proof, easily unwrapped, permitting 


ce tight 


matied any unused portion to be re-wrapped, it is the 


some of 
ch lead 


thi ideal means of protection assuring that all the 


Now 


rBDGE- original quality and flavor is preserved. . . 


sive ad- 


)., ING 


1 1! The West Carrollton Parchment Co. 


ICAGO 
West Carrollton + Ohio 
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In Refrigeration. 
it’s the 
Compressor that Counts 


This is one of the main reasons why 
leaders in the packing industry select York Refrig- 
eration. 

The York Vertical enclosed Ammonia Compressor 
can be relied on for greatest refrigerating effect at the 
lowest cost for power and labor. 

This compressor requires less floor space per ton of 
refrigeration than any other type. Its fully enclosed 
construction...dust proof and dirt proof... protects 
operating parts from all outside elements. All internal 
bearings float on a film of filtered oil under pressure. 
Pistons ride against a film of fresh oil constantly sup- 
plied under pressure by a specially designed cylinder 
subricator. Cost of operating attendance and mainte- 
nance is reduced to a minimum. 

The compressor is packed against suction pressure 
only with oil pressure seal. Ammonia leaks and pack- 
ing difficulties are thereby eliminated. 

The York Vertical Enclosed Ammonia Compressor 
can be equipped with a capacity reducing device on 
each cylinder...permitting reduced capacity of ap- 
proximately one-third and two-thirds. This provides 
for maximum flexibility in capacity. These reducing 
devices are not of the clearance pocket type, and 
therefore are independent of any variations in suc- 
tion or condensing pressure, the amount of reduction 


being definitely fixed. As the reacting forces are ver- 


KEK KRK KEKE EEE EEE EC 


tical, vibration is reduced to a minimum with savings 
in building and foundation costs. 

For complete information about the York Com 
pressor and its applicability to your particular re. 
quirements, communicate with the nearest of York’ 


71 conveniently located direct factory branches, 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
» » YORK » PENNSYLVANIA «i@ 


300-ton York Enclosed Vertical Ammonia Compressor provid ng 
the heavy duty refrigeration which is required in large pack b 
plants. Photo shows motor end with cylinder lubricator 4 ‘iven 
from crank shaft. 


“< 
O 
AJ 
A 


REFRIGERATION 
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rcraft. 


Nature's Own 
Insulation for 


YOUR trucks and 
refrigerated cars 


Take a tip from nature when you are 

specifying insulation for your refrig- 
erated trucks and ‘‘reefer’’ cars. The same 
natural protection against the extremes in 
temperature is available in the form of 
Haircraft, ‘‘nature’s own insulation.” 


Haircraft's effectiveness has been proven 
by the centuries in which it has been 
nature's own protection, nqt only from the 
Arctic cold but the Tropic heat. 


Hygienically sound, sterilized, clean and 
odorless hair is prepared in blanket form 
to insure your valuable perishable food 
products against spoilage. 


In this form Haircraft comes to you, or 
if you prefer, a duplicate set of plans may 
accompany your order and Haircraft will 
be cut to your specifications to simplify 
installation. ° 

We have recently prepared a booklet, 
“Protecting the Payload.’’ Send for this 
booklet, as it contains interesting material 
on insulation which will prove of interest 


Be) Haircraft—A Division of Wilson & Co., 
Y Stock Yards Sta., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Protecting the Payload.” 


Name 





Street 





City 
Be 
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OLD TAVERN FARM 





CORK GUARDS COLD in these tanks. Equipment of the Old Tavern Farm, Portland, Oregon, manufactured by Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 


CORK guards creamery equipment Wherever refrigeration is employed during 


manufacture and storage, Armstrong’s Cork- 

in this up-to-date Oregon dairy « ee. board and Cork Covering provide ideal insv- 

lating efficiency. Cork effectively retards the 

passage of heat, and it is protected by nature 

against the attacks of moisture, insulation’s deadly 

enemy. Armstrong’s Corkboard and Cork Covering, 

properly installed, do not deteriorate in use. Installed 

by Armstrong’s Contract Service, they are sealed 
against moisture and air infiltration. 

When you plan insulation, call in an Armstrong 
engineer. His advice is gladly given, without charge. 
He will tell you, too, more about the characteristics of 
Armstrong’s Corkboard and Cork Covering, and how 
they can save you money by serving you better in r- 
frigeration installations. Or write direct to Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Co., 952 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Canadian offices in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg. 


ae ai "r Armstrongs 
FOR COLD STORAGE TOO . . . Armstrong’s Corkboard 
in 4” thickness maintains constant cold in this storage room of 
Emporia Milk Products Company (Kraft-Pheniz Cheese) in 
Emporia, Kansas. Product 


HERE’S nothing old-fashioned about the equip- 

ment of the Old Tavern Farm, of Portland, Oregon. 
Creamery products are handled with the most ap- 
proved modern methods. 

Both tanks shown above were made for the Old 
Tavern Farm by the Creamery Package Manufactur- 
ing Company. They are insulated with Armstrong’s 
Corkboard, the modern insulation that has long been 
standard in the cold storage industry. 


Armstrong's 


# Corkboard and Cork Covering 


FOR ALL COLD ROOMS AND COLD LINES 
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K & J HAM 


CONTAINER || LHESE K & J CONTAINERS 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
in only 150 days 
ON THE SAVING 

. (IN SHRINK ALONE 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 














Worth much more 


than the very little jue 


more they cost 68 ee The same juices-sealed-in prin- 


ciple used in the K & J Process 


They’ll promptly pay for themselves. Cooker is used in the K & J Loaf 
Add to this the advantages of a far Container. It revolutionizes meat 
superior product and it is costing you loaf production. 


money to do without K & J equipment. Only need 15 minutes cooking 


The K & J way cooks ham right in its time to the pound with the K & J 
own juices, resulting in a juicier, more solid Loaf Container! And cooking shrink 
product; one that stays fresh longer and averages only 1% to 3%. That's a 
has a finer color. Also, cooking time is BIG saving, indeed. 


greatly reduced. Also, the loaves look better, taste 


We'll gladly send you certified results better. They won’t break, crumble 
of actual tests. In any event, it will pay or dry out. Quality is much higher 
you to learn more about K &,J equipment. and sales volume climbs as a result. 
Write today. 


K & J 
PROCESS COOKER 


R.E. JORDAN & CO., INC., BALTIMORE, MD. 


900 North Caroline Street 


New York and New England Representative 
Automatic Linker, Inc., 125 W. 45th St., New York City . APPLIED FOR 
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What type hauling-unit do you need? 


YOU WILL FIND IT IN THE STANDARD FORD LINE 





The DeLuxe Delivery is only one of several Ford body types which exactly fit the 

Packer’s delivery needs. In addition to its economy of operation and alert performance 

this unit has exceptionally fine appearance—an important advertising consideration. It 

offers deluxe equipment at no extra cost—four houdaille shock absorbers, steel spoke 
wheels and spare wheel carried in a fender-well. 


O longer is it necessary to go to the extra trouble and expense to have special 

bodies built to meet your hauling needs. No matter what your particular problems 
may be, there is a standard Ford unit built to solve them. There are delivery types large 
and small, panel cars and trucks, and a town-car delivery which is the final note in smart 
equipment. In all there are 40 different body types available, mounted on four different 
chassis lengths — 103{,-inch or light commercial chassis; the 131% and 157 -ineh 
truck chassis; also the new 112-inch Standrive for house to house delivery service. All are 


available, in many beautiful color-combinations, at low cost. Your Ford dealer will gladly 


help you in your delivery problems. In most principal cities, there are a 


centralized exhibits of Ford trucks and light -o:mercial cars. 
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Among KVP Specials 
for Packers: 


White Oiled Loin Paper 
for Fresh Pork Loins. 
Created in The World's 
Model Paper Mill and 
everywhere accepted as 
the standard for this 
service. 
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DID THE 0, 


An IDEA that Moved theWorld 


Why? This question puzzled Isaac Newton; he wondered and worked 
until he found the answer — and Science was pushed a thousand 
years ahead! 


So, in The World's Model Paper Mill, the Idea is the vital thing. 
Ideas, coming from concerted efforts of KVP Laboratories and other 
departments—have been instrumental in broadening the sphere of 
Paper in all lines of Food protection. 


KVP Papers assure the safety of your product against transit dangers, 
from plant to purchaser. For all foods, dry, moist, greasy or wet, 
they afford protection with refinement in appearance. 


No faod packaging problem is too big; no worry too small for you 
to come to our Research Laboratories for help. Our printing plant, 
too, is at your disposal for design and printing of wrappers to suit 
your special needs. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 
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SEVE 
THE KROGER GROCE! 
OHIO, FLUSHING CASING 
HANGING FROM 1500 | 
TERS IN HOG CASIN 
USING OUR AUTOMAI 
OSCAR MAYER'S SPE! 









AUTOMATI 
Ax125 West 45 St. 


PHONE: BRYANT: 9-9048 





also Distributed by CINCINNAT/ B 


bali gh ci 
Bais. a 
a ois ie, 

| 
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i OPLE AT 
+ BAKING CO., CINCINNATI, 
Naa tM AINCtNT 
? | <00 LBS. OF FRANKFUR- 
NG 4-96 M.M.) PER HOUR, 
re! NKING MACHINE AND 


. CASING FLUSHER. 








| 
| 
. aia! 3 
a ; a 
- ye 
ako 
i i ‘es 
cee 
Soe 
Smee 


New York,NY. a. 


FACTORY: NEWARK, N.J. 
MESUPPLY CORP, Cincinnati & Chicago 
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SQUARE BACON. 
... the new BACON BLOCKER 


HE new BACON BLOCKER can be 
adjusted to produce bellies from 6 to 
10 inches wide and of uniform thickness. 
Waste is eliminated because it is possible to 
slice closer to the end. 
As it comes from the smokehouse the belly 
is placed in the blocker while still warm and stacked 
in the cooler. The BACON BLOCKER chills it 
faster and preserves the natural juices and flavor. 


Eliminates Waste 
Chills Faster 
Improves Product 
Easy to Handle 


Only two parts te 
handle, clean and 
store — strong, 
sanitary, com- 
pact. 


The SELF-PRESSING BACON BLOCKER 


is adjustable, sturdy, easily stacked! Wherever it has been 
shown it has evidenced wide-spread interest. It not only 
effects economies in the product itself but in labor necessary 


to stacking and cooling! Write for complete information. 


DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


AUTOMATIC LINKER, Inc. 
125 West 45 St. New York, N.Y. 


Mfd. by P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











The container is made of special alloy steel, 
tinned after fabrication, with a convenient self- 
locking adjustment allowing for thickness & 
length of belly. 


The Self-Pressing lid fits container and keeps 
belly firmly pressed in place. Ribe on lid allow 
air to circulate freely between blockers whe 
stacked in freezing room. 












, 1981, 
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READ CAREFULLY EVERY WORD ON THIS PAGE 


“</ PRAGUE SALT 


110-lb, Sacks 
The Name Is on Every Sack to Identify It— 


“The Safe, Fast Cure” 


Genuine German Imported; Used in Place of Saltpetre 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED The “Prague Cure” is a mild, sweet 


natural cure. The hemogloben is slowly 
reddened and set. Thousands of packers will testify to the deep penetration of 
“Prague Salt” and the mildness of the cure. 


USE PRAGUE PICKLE FOR 
PUMPING—See Prague Booklet 


for Reason 


FOR HAMS 


A Safe Practical Pickle 

for Pumping and 
Cover 

50 gals. Water 


86 Ibs. Common 
Salt 


17% lbs. Prague 
Salt 


15 Ibs. Sugar 


Overhaul Every 
§ Days. 


A 21-day cure 
for any size. 








PRAGUE 
SALT 


REG. NO.213483 
MADE IN GERMANY 





DRESS UP YOUR 
MEATS with 


Meat Stringing 
Machine for 
Loins, Hams 
and Boned 
Shoulders 















See this machine in one of your friend’s plant or 
order one sent to you for a tryout. It does the 
work perfectly. We recommend it to our friends. 


4 


BIG BOY HAM PUMP 















Introducing Perfect Control 


FOR BUTTS 


3 to 5 
day cure 








This pump is 
used for Hams, 









Picnics or any 
other piece of 
meat where you 
choose to control 









arbitrarily the amount of pickle you allow to go into the ham. 
The control device can be set to throw 2 ounces, 3 ounces, 
or 4 ounces according to the ideal of your plant superintendent. 


¥ 











3 to 5 pound Vv 
Butts will take Ask for Prague Booklet. The Formulas are Built on 
this “Sweet - Pickle Experience and are Trustworthy 





Cure” in 3 to 5 days. Make 60 to 70 


degree Pickle. Pour on 51, gallons eppe * 
wach 100 pounds of Butt, Over. I "The Griffith Laboratories 


Stockinette—Beautiful. 1415-25 West 37th Street —= Chicago, Illinois 
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USE 

BLISS 

BOXES 

and REDUCE PACKAGE COSTS 20% 


Over two million BLISS FIBRE BOXES were used last year for the shipping of fresh and smoked 
meats, lard, and other packing house products. 

The BLISS BOX (Patented) is of three-piece construction and combines a maximum of 
strength with a minimum of board used. All four vertical edges are reinforced with flaps 
sealed by wire stitching. It is the strongest and cheapest fibre container on the market 
today. All board mills are licensed to manufacture BLISS BOXES for their customers. 
More and more packers are using BLISS BOXES in place of wooden and wirebound 
containers, thus saving not only in the initial cost of the container but also on 
freight charges due to the greatly reduced weight. 

BLISS BOXES have been used successfully for export shipments of 
lard and other products, thus demonstrating their exceptional 
strength and carrying ability. 














SAVE 20% OF YOUR PACKAGE COSTS—USE BLISS BOXES 


H. R. BLISS COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing 
Machinery for All Types of Fibre Containers 


“NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


50 Church St., James Q. Leavitt Co., 608 So. Dearborn St., Harry W. Brintnall Co., 
New York, N. Y. Ogden, Utah Chicago, Ill. San Franciso, Cal. 
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this machine pa 


PROMPTLY 


Example: In plant with average 
daily production of 1,700 one- 
pound cartons, machine pays 
for itself in 3 to 4 months over 
hand labor. 





Squarely meets the demands 

¥ of the industry. A low priced 
forming and lining machine, 
readily adjustable to a wide 
range of sizes. 


Automatically lines and forms 
cartons at the rapid rate of 35 
to 40 per minute. Only one 
operator needed. 





Write for details 


THE NEW PE 


for forming and lini 
PETERS MACHINERY CO., 4700 RAVENS 
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FROZEN MEAT SLICER BARREL WASHER 
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D icacbagis MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT - (eee 


LINE fer the PACKINGHOUSE and RENDERING PLANT 


Sold b 
KEATING EQUIPMENT CO. : KEEBLER ENGINEERING CO. 
30 Church Street ¥y 1636 West 63rd Street 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 








Manufactured by 


BAILEY-BURRUSS MEG. CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Needed in Every Rendering Plant 
Used in Most! 


Because it greatly reduces cooking time, 
saving steam, power and labor—because it 
increases melter capacity—because it has 
long life and is economical—because it is an 
all purpose machine—because it saves time 
and money—the M & M Hog leads in sales. 
If your operations include rendering, you 
need this machine. 


Mitts and Merrill Hog 


t) 


1981, 








ROLLER BEARING 
MEAT HOG 
No. 13-CD 








—— § MITTS and MERRILL 
Builders of Machinery Since 1854 


Saginaw, Michigan 





First of Gobel’s fleet of 125 new 
“DRY-ICE” equipped delivery trucks. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


or “DRY-ICE” 


Provides more refrigeration 
per pound than any other 
truck refrigerant. 


Compact...requires minimum 
space for refrigeration. 


Maintains an even low tem- 
perature at all times. 


Clean and sanitary. Leaves no 
residue from evaporation. 


Easy to handle. Comes to you 
in convenient blocks. 


Economical. Lowers refrigera- 
tion expense. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


“D RY-IC E insu res 


Gobel’s slogan of 


HE protection of perishable 
products on delivery trucks 


~ has long been one of the most 


difficult of refrigeration prob- 
lems. Adequate protection is 
necessary right up to the time 
the product reaches the con- 
“DRY-ICE” solves this 
problem assuring perfect refrig- 


sumer. 


eration at all times. 


Adolf Gobel, 
slogan “Quality First.” This calls 
for quality refrigeration. At 


Inc., stress the 


present an entire fleet of 125 


October 24, 1931. 


new Gobel delivery trucks are 
being equipped for the use of 
“DRY-ICE.” 


Your product, too, deserves the 
best refrigeration. Genuine 
“DRY-ICE” and genuine 
“DRY-ICE” equipment will fur- 
nish this needed protection. 
Economical... convenient... cuts 
refrigerating expense...in- 
creases profits. No other refrig- 
erant so completely fills this 
modern need. Write for prices 


and full particulars. 


%DRY-ICE” is our trademark for solid carbon dioxide. 


DRYICE CORPORATION oF AMERICA 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE - - - NEW YORK .CITY 
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PERFECTION 
SILENT MEAT CUTTER 


Bigger yields, finer tex- 
ture, faster unloading and 
longer life have made the 
PERFECTION Cutter the 
standard of comparison. By 
long odds, it is the leading 
profit maker in grinding 
and cutting machinery. 
The PERFECTION has 
staunch supporters among 
packers everywhere. You 
can do no better than select 
PERFECTION for your 
plant. It will produce a 
better product at less cost, 
you have our word for it, 
and the word of users all 
over the country. 
Ask about this and other 
RANDALL products. 
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ADDITIONAL PROFITS 


right in your own plant 


with these 


MODERN MACHINES 


Additional profits from higher selling price is 
much more difficult to secure than additional 
profits from lower operating cost. These machines 
find additional profits right in your plant, profits 
that are under your full control. They also pro- 
duce a better product which results in larger sales 
volume—this also helps profits. 


+ + + 


There can be no better way to cut labor costs than 
fast, accurate, mechanical linking of sausages. 
For years packers have been seeking the RIGHT 
linker. Here it is, not too expensive nor too large. 
Almost any capacity will quickly pay for it in 
actual savings. All the objections previously 
found in mechanical linkers have been eliminated 
in the FAMCO. 


The FAMCO Sausage Linker is in successful 
operation in many plants throughout the industry 
and has been for over 3 years. It is a tried and 
proven profit maker. Send for details today. 


The famous FAMCO 
SAUSAGE LINKER 





R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


331 N. 2nd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GRINDERS CAN’T BE BUILT BETTER 
THAN SANDER 
BUILDS THEM 


Based on performance like 
that indicated in the letter 
opposite—SANDER GRIND- 
ERS deserve a place in your 
plant. And this is by no 
means an isolated example of 
supreme performance. 


If you desire, we'll gladly 
tell you about many other 
SANDER GRINDERS 
that have been operating 
continuously and efficient- 
ly for as long as, or longer 
than, this particular one. 
Remember, performance like 
this is based on specifications 
like those outlined below. 
Look them over! 


Modern—Sturdy—Large Capacity 


Motor Continental Drip Proof Pack- 
inghouse or General Electric 20 
H. P.—Chain Drive, Morse or 
American High Speed—Hyatt Roll- 
er Bearings, 12,000 lb. front, 6,000 
lb. rear—Thrust Bearings of bronze 
and steel, guaranteed 10 years— 
Barrel 20” long with New Type 
Feedscrew—Shaft extends through 
barrel, suspending feedscrew and 
eliminating excessive wear—lInter- 
changeable blades on knives—Easily 
converted to Single Cut Grinder— 
Write today Capacity 8,000 lbs. of bullmeat per 
for details hour, double cut in one operation. 
Write for price. 


SANDER 


PATENT COMPOUND MEAT 


GRINDER 


SANDER MANUFACTURING CO., 238-40 S. 20th St., Newark, New Jersey 
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inly the period 
creasing pr y and 
improving your product if you want 
to hold your own. And now it can 


p | ‘, ol be done at no additional cost* 


rig + we, wt Ham bags do this: 


(| WN wy ANN NN A stockinetted ham gives a perfect 


lint i i 4 Md \\ 2 rounded form. 
An NY i Genk It requires less trimming which 
easily pays the small cost of 
te ai at the bag. 








a sat 


Frank bags do this: 


A dropped link from a bunch of 
franks or weiners costs more than 
a frank bag. 











Also Bags for— 


l- Beef — Beef Cuts — Sheep 
00 amb — Calf — Veal Cuts 


ily 
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Here’s a new and better way of delivering 
meat products—by 


refrigerated truck 


We base that statement on many, many years experience 
in producing transit refrigeration equipment of every type. 

“DRY-ICE” is immeasurably superior to the old ice- 
and-salt pack method...IF you use a body that is designed 
to take full advantage of it. 

That’s the sort of body Q. C. f> builds. It’s light but 
very strong and economical to operate... .so that you can 
use smaller trucks carrying greater pay-load. It is uniquely 
insulated, to maintain an even, equal temperature through- 
out the entire body ...so that you can deliver your products 
in perfect condition over your longest haul in even the 
hottest weather. And it reduces your consumption of 
DRY-ICE . . . in some cases to only half the amount con- 
sumed by an ordinary body. 

The exterior is very smoothly laid out, and will carry 
your advertisement attractively. 

The Q.C.f? body is well worth investigating .. . and 
we'd like to tell you all about it. When you write, please 
give us an idea of your particular requirements. 


AMERICAN CAR anp FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago St. Louis Pittsburgh Detroit Cleveland 
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ETTER Prices, Better Service, 
Better Values in cork insulation 
are now within easy reach in 


the Chicago area. 


Cork Insulation Co.. Ine. 
General Offices, 154 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCES 


the Appointment of 


Cortnco INSULATION Co.. INc. 


320 North La Salle Street —_— Phone: SUPerior 7137 


to sell and install its products in 
the state of Illinois. Call on them 
for complete information, engi- 
neering assistance and estimates 


CoRINCO CORKBOARD .... CORK 
PIPE COVERING .. . . ACOUSTICAL 
CORKBOARD MACHINERY 
ISOLATION PANEL SYSTEM 
OF MARINE INSULATION | 
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SINCE 1858, THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 


Ready-to-Serve Meats 
Sell Faster in 
Bemis Covers 


OU are familiar with the growing demand for 

ready-to-serve meats. People like their conveni- 
ence, variety and food value. Why not capitalize 
this demand? 





Create preference for your brand by packing dry 
sausages, luncheon and sandwich meats in attract- 
ive Bemis Bags and Covers. Their sanitary protec- 
tion appeals to both dealers and consumers. They 
help retain the flavor of meats and insure repeat sales. 


This type of container saves time and labor in all 
packing operations. Bemis Covers are made of close- 
ly woven cotton fabric, woven in our own mills. 
We will create a special shape—round, square, oval, 
heart-shape, etc.—for your individual product, if 
desired. Your trademark may be reproduced 
directly on the cloth in colors. 


If you would like to reduce hot weather losses this 
year, if you want to speed up sales of cured and pre- 
pared meats, investigate Bemis Covers now. We 
will gladly send samples and prices—write us. 


Use Bemis Meat Bags and Covers for: 


Bacon Ham Summer Sausage Luncheon Meat 
Bologna Minced Ham Sandwich Meat Cervelat 
Liver Sausage Pork Sausage and many others 


We also manufacture a complete line of bags and covers for Fertilizer, Tankage, 
Ground Bone, Meat Meal, Soda, Soap Chips and all related packers’ products 


BEMIS ano covers 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


420 Poplar St, St.Louis, 
Syst yr ra TAY (.. Brook nN} 


\necialty Department § 
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The dinosaur could eat the tops of trees and look 
down on everything else, but he weighed too much 
and couldn’t keep up with the class in natural science. 
So he became extinct and other lighter, quicker, 
fleeter animals took his place. 


In delivery fleets, the fellow who has cut down dead 
weight—who has objected to hauling extra tons of 
insulation—is way out ahead of his competitor. For 
the costly business of hauling excess dead weight 


may send the fleet on the same route taken by the 
dinosaur. 


Dry-Zero is only one-sixth the weight of commer- 
cial corkboard. Further, millions of miles of service 


This sturdy, heavy-duty truck 
is arecent addition to the A.C. 
Roberts fleet of Kimberton, Pa. 
It was built by Boyertown Auto 


Body Works, Inc., of Boyer- 
town, Pa., and insulated with 
2 1-2 in. of Dry-Zero Blanket. 


AEE 5 
P 


to Ave your trucks 


EN 
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This fellow 


weighed too much 
and disappeared 


carrying a costly 
burden of excess 


deadweight? 


in major fleets all over the country have proved the 
laboratory findings of such impartial testing authori- 
ties as the U. S. Bureau of Standards and national 
institutes whose ratings showed Dry-Zero to be the 
most efficient commercial insulant known. 


Dry-Zero Blanket is permanent, efficient, easy to 
apply. It is the choice of good body builders and 
enlightened fleet operators. It is essential to today’s 
demand for weight saving. It is a part of the inexor- 
able march of scientific progress. 


Write for free booklet, “Taking off the weight that 


cuts down pay load.” 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION 
MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Office, 465 Parliament Street, Toronto 


DRY-ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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We send salt through 
miles of piping 


to free it from common impurities 


likely to cause 


meat packer .. . 


O matter how pure Nature’s salt deposits, 
natural salt always contains impurities that 
are harmful in curing meat. These include bitter 
tasting calcium chloride and magnesium chloride, 
together with calcium sulphate—the impurity that 
clogs meat pores, prevents absorption of the curing 
mixture, prevents an even cure, and even creates the 
risk of meat spoiling. 

Salt is generally obtained by evaporating the 
water in which it has been pumped up from under- 
ground deposits. Usually this evaporation takes 
place either in an open pan at atmospheric pressure, 
or in a closed boiler under vacuum. The advantage 
of the vacuum process is that the water will evapo- 
rate at a lower temperature, consequently requiring 
less heat and less coal. In both these processes 
(which we too use for the common grades of salt), 
the impurities always present in natural salt, still 
remain in the salt, after evaporation of the water. 

There is yet another process of salt making. It is 
unique and patented, and it has the great advantage 
of freeing salt from its impurities. This is the 
Alberger process by which Diamond Crystal Salt, 
and this matchless salt only, is made. 

The brine is heated under pressure. This raises 
the boiling point from 226 degrees to 280 degrees, 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


© 1931, G. F. Corp, 


trouble for the 


and requires much more heat to evaporate the 
water. At this spectacularly high temperature, the 
principal impurity of the salt has been forced out of 
solution, and deposits as a solid. Next, the impurity 
is removed by passing the hot brine through cobble- 
stone filters. Finally, the purified brine is evapo- 
rated, leaving salt which is unique in its purity. 

Diamond Crystal is the only salt made by this 
patented and exclusive process, during which the 
salt journeys through 33 miles of piping. 

Diamond Crystal is pure salt. And its purity can 
always be depended on, week after week, shipment 
after shipment. 


Why take needless chances of an uneven cure, 
or a bitter cure, due to common salt impurities? 
Why not use the same mild-flavored flaked salt 
which America’s leading packers have singled out? 
Diamond Crystal Salt will aid you to achieve a finer 
and more appetizing flavor in all your cured meats. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company, (Inc.). Bulk 
Department, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Year in, year out, 

Salt averages 

99.9% pure—or 
better 


SALT 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL 
FOODS CORPORATION 
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1—Frank Bag 
2—Ham Bag 
3—Triple Butt Bag 
4—Cali Bag 
5—Single Butt Bag 


A—Rib Bag 
B—Lamb Bag 


E—Hind Saddle 
Veal Bag 





ls you did not 








M4 


In this day of close 
competition every sales 
and production aid 
should be studied 
closely. Some of your 
present products 
might well be “stock- 
inetted” — your com- 
petitor is doing it! 


EVERY 
SIZE FOR 


Beef, 

Pork, Lamb, Bacon, 
Franks, Veal 
Also— 
Cattle Wipe 


® 


You missed seeing the exhibit of two of our 
Stockinette machines in actual operation, 
turning out meat bags as they should be made. 


O’LENA has specialized in meat bag 
Stockinettes for years, and close contact with 
leading packers has enabled us to make the 
kind of bags that are best suited for the needs 
of this industry. 


An average monthly increase of 145% so far 
this year is PROOF that O’LENA gives in- 
creased satisfaction to old customers, higher 
quality, prices in line, and has added new cus- 
tomers who have found out what O’LENA 
stands for—above all REAL SERVICE. 
Samples to suit your requirements on request. 


Write today outlining your needs 


O’>LENA 


C—Forequarter Bag 
D—Hindquarter Bag 


attend the Convention 


° 











ve KNITTING MILLS, INC. 


1464 FLUSHING AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Thess a Need in Your Plant: 


For a Sandvik Conveyor 





THE SANDVIK 
STEEL BELT CONVEYOR TABLE 


This conveyor table was built for Adolf Gobel, 


Inc., the well-known meat packers of New York The merit and advantages of 
the Sandvik Conveyor are evi- 


City. It is used for the trimming and conveying denced by the following par- 

tial list of its prominent users 
of Fat Backs. in the meat packing industry. 
After investigations and com- 


ss = parisons Sandvik Conveyors 
Many similar tables have been built in our shops wane thoaen ‘by cach of ae 


, i concerns to fill one or more of 
for the packing of bacon and sausage, sliced beef hair partioulas pequieanenl 


and so on. Steel Belt Conveyors have a number Albany Packing Co. 


° ° “ 3 ° A dC a 
of uses in the packing industry including the han- Beech Nut Packine Co. 


. . . H. C. Bohack Co. 
dling of lard, animal fat, meats from soaking vats Ciscatanh Pentabink Gi 


n th i i ' Darling & Co. 
and on the pork trimming floor ore Sey IO 


i Adolf Gobel, Inc. 
For the greatest efficiency and to ak ae ee 
obtain the very low- Kingan & Co. 
" “ Oscar Mayer & Co. 
est handling costs in : John Morrell & Co. 


your pl ant investigate The Nuckolls Packing Co. 
the Sandvik Steel Belt 
Conveyor. Send for our 
complete engineering 
Catalog No. 30. 








Procter & Gamble Co. 

T. M. Sinclair & Co. 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 
St. Louis Independent Pkg. Co. 
Swift & Company 
Wilmington Provision Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
William Zoller Co. 





Sandvik Conveyor Manufacturing Co. 
INCORPORATED 


21-23 AMSTERDAM STREET NEWARK, \NEW JERSEY 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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A BEEF COOLER IN THE PLANT OF KINGAN & COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


One of many rooms insulated with Rock Cork in this large meat packing 


plant. 


excellent condition. 


Rock Cork 


Insulation is 


Because of its large size, Rock Cork lays up fast with 

minimum joints. A test on a wall of Rock Cork prop- 

erly applied will show insulating value almost equal 
to that of a single jointless block. 


Johns-Manville 


Insulations for all temperatures from 400°F. below 
zero to the highest industrial temperatures. Also 

It-Up Roofing, Industrial Flooring, Water- 
Proofing, Transite, Refractory Cement, Packings. 


The first installation, made in 1913—eighteen years ago—is still in 


odorless 


... it will not absorb odors 


OCK CORK cannot affect 
the flavor of the most sensi- 
tive food products because, unlike 
most low temperature insulations, 
it is of purely mineral composition. 
Neither the natural limestone from 
which its fibres are blown nor the 
waterproof binder which holds them 
together is capable of absorbing or 
giving off odors. This desirable hy- 
gienic feature of Rock Cork is 
permanent—unaltered by years of 
service. 


Rock Cork will never support the 
growth of bacteria or mold, nor does 
it exude the harmful “tobacco juice” 
which the action of moisture pro- 
duces in certain other types of low 


temperature insulations. Rock Cork, 
in fact, is the truly sanitary insula- 
tion—a positive safeguard of purity. 
No other low temperature insula- 
tion offers as high a resistance to air 
and moisture penetration—none can 
equal Rock Cork in maintaining its 
initial high efficiency unimpaired for 
ears. This truly modern insulation 
ee been proved in more than 20 
years’ refrigeration service in all 
types of construction. 


In the application of Rock Cork 
to your needs, the advice of our 
Engineering Staff, experts in low 
temperature insulation, is freely 
available. Address Johns-Manville, 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Rock Cork 


*Trade name registered U. 8S. Patent Office 
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GAS for Heat Wherever Heat is Needed 


cant 


A battery of gas-fired batch-warm- 
ers, used to keep hard candy in a 
plastic condition for final operations. 


WHAT HAS 
TO DO WITH CANDY? 


Gas has a great deal to do with candy. Gas heat insures correct temperature maintenance, without 
fluctuations. It builds up to maximum, drops to nothing instantly at the turn of a valve. Gas heat has a 


wide variety of uses in the process of making candy. Write for the new free book “Gas Heat in Industry”. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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you risk your 
sausage sales 
for this small 
amouant? 


Actual investi- 
gation showed an average difference of 
only 1/8c per pound* in seasoning cost 
between the lowest prices offered and 
Mayer’s Special Sausage Seasoning. 
This small differential is not worth the 


gamble when your sausage sales are 
at stake. 















When you are cleverly coaxed to take a | 
chance by the inducement of price— 
forget the barrel cost, get out your 
pencil and figure the difference in sea- 
soning cost per pound. You will soon 
see the risk isn’t worth the game. 


You know quality and flavor build sau- 
sage business. You know “Mayer’s 
Special Sausage Seasoning makes fine 
sausage. Your good business judgment 
will tell you what to do about it. 





out 
Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frankfurter, Bologna, Pork 
Sausage (with and without sage), Braunschweiger Liver, Summer (Mett- 
sa wurst), Chili Con Carne, Rouladen Delicatessen, Wonder Pork Sausage 
Seasonings and the famous NEVERFAIL Cure. 
Y’. 


H. J. MAYER SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE SEASONING 


H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. 
8 
6819-27 South Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 
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Shei THREE WERE INTERVIEWED 


S77 said, Ys we hash 


ad oun package 


A convincing proof of the sales power of modern 
packages was recently shown in a study made of 15 
industries. Among the questions asked were—Have 
you changed your packages since 1927?” ‘No you 


attribute any increased sales to this change?” 


Fifty-three replies came in—87% of these reported 
changes in packages since 1927. Thirty-nine of the 53 
reported increased sales—and 24 of the 39, or over 
61%, attributed the increase in sales to the change 


in the package. 


We believe this is an especially important time for 
you to consider the sales power of your package— 
its shelf-value, its convenience, its design. At no 
time has the package been such a vital factor in sales. 
At no time has it been so important that it rank high 
in every way. The American Can Company does not 
recommend change just for the sake of change—but 
it does recommend a careful check-up now for 1932. 


Our representatives will be glad to aid you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Chicago: 104 So. Michigan Ave. | New York: New York Central Bldg. 











San Francisco: 111 Sutter Street 
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WE offer 


OUMET Y 
S E RespufeC E 
P Ridw@ E S 


ON ALL 


STOCKINETTE 


BAGS AND TUBINGS 














WYNANTSKILL MFG. CO. 


STOCKINETTE MANUFACTURERS FOR 23 YEARS 
TROY, N. Y. 


REPRESENTED BY 


Austin & Meyer Co. C. M. Ardizzoni J. W. Gates 
Grant Bldg. 9942—41st Ave. 131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Corona, L. I., N. Y. Glenside, Penna. 
Fred K. Higbie W. J. Newman 
20 N. Wacker Drive 1005 Pearl St. 
Chicago, IIl. Alameda, Calif. 
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KNOWN THE WORLD OVER AS 
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Standardization of Measurements 


Leads to Definite Stabilization 


The preliminary steps toward stabilization have met with in- 

stant approval and cooperation from the entire industry. 

Standardization already has partially eliminated market un- 

certainty and restored buying confidence. We repeat the con- 

structive resolutions adopted in order that our position may be 
thoroughly understood by the trade. 


No. 1. After September 8, 1931, all 

selected Sheep Casings are to be put 

up in hanks of 100 yards regardless 
of caliber. 


« 
« 


No. 2. Starting September 8, 1931, 

unselected Sheep Casings, known as 

“Cuts” will be put up in hanks not to 
exceed 125 yards. 


No. 3. In order to save additional 

labor costs, present stocks of Sheep 

Casings will be sold without change in 

present measurement for a reasonable 
time. 





. We thank our many friends for the aid they have given this 
industry in its initial steps toward standardization and bespeak 
their continued support. 


NATIONAL SAUSAGE CASING 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J. Bobsin Company Harry Levi & Company 
The Brecht Corporation Los Angeles Casing Co. 
M. Brand & Sons, Inc. Massachusetts Importing Co. 
Early & Moor, Inc. Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
M. Ettlinger & Co., Inc. S. Oppenheimer & Co. 
Imported Casing Company, Inc. Sayer & Company 
Independent Casing Company Standard Casing Company 


Berth. Levi & Co., Inc. Weil Casing Company 
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IMPORTERS of Sit 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
CASING 
INDUSTRIES OF U-S°S-R- (RUSSIA) 
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CORPORATION 
261 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CIT 
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PP CASINGS 








| KALMYK, RUSSIAN, 
TRANSCAUCASIAN RINGS 
Also GRADED HANKS 
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CUDAHY’S 


(CASINGS. 


HH cA ise: Line 
HOG CASINGS 


Quality and value guaranteed 














SHEED CASINGS 


The best imported, adequate to 
the most exacting requirements 


BEEF CASINGS 


Dependably high grade 











“The Test Tells” 


Write ome Bire Your Faeqgatt twee. re 


THE CUDAHY BACKING CO. 
11 W. Monroe St. * + Chicago. III. 
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Announcing 


the New Low-Priced 
REORSUNIT 7, 


16,000 LBS. GROSS CAPACITY. 4 CYL. 
TRACTOR AND TRAILER CHASSIS. COm. 
PLETE WITH BODY $1800 F.O.B. LANSING 


HE greatest value in truck and trailer history. A new 

Reo combination of 16,000 lbs. gross capacity at 
an astonishingly low price... .. The Reo tractor is 
equipped with standard Martin rocking fifth wheel 
and automatic locking mechanism. Both tractor and 
trailer have coordinated hydraulic brakes on all six 
wheels. ... The heavy-channeled 16’ trailer frame 
has six cross braces; helper springs are standard on 
both units. Sturdy trailer support legs, forged radius 
rods and interchangeable Spoksteel wheels are other 
outstanding features. Write or call your Reo dealer 
for complete information. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY - LANSING - TORONTO 


Reo Trucks and Speed Wagons range from 
1%-ton to 4 tons. Prices $625 to $2800, chassis 
f. 0. b. Lansing 


THE NEW] TON 








SPEED 
WAGON 
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The days of “bulk goods” are passing silently but quickly out of the sales picture. 


Modern merchandising of meats makes it necessary to properly package your products 





to insure Customer consideration. 
—and the better the carton—in appearance and construction—the better the response in sales, 


Keep it clean—keep it convenient—keep it desirable with 














SUTHERLAND CART 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. KALAMAZOO, 


ICHIGAN 
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The Labels of Leadership! 
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Here are a few of the many lead- 
ing packers who have chosen the 
Rhinelander product . . . it must 


be good to merit this preference. 
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HOFFMAN’S 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


We list below a few of our 


Brands and Products. 


TRIANGLE BRAND 
B/C Salami 


HICKORY BRAND 
B/C Salami 
Dried Beef Insides 
Dried Beef Outsides 
Dried Beef Knuckles 
Sliced Dried Beef (3 Ib. and 5 
Ib. boxes) 


FAMOUS BRAND 
B/C Salami, soft 
Individual B/C Cervelate, soft 
(Display Cartons) 
Salami Cotto (Cooked Salami) 
Mortadella 


(H) BRAND 
Theuringer 
H/C Cervelate, dry 
Farmer, dry 
Genoa 


ROYAL BRAND 


Milano 

Hot Coppicola 

Prosciutti (Italian Hams) 
Pepperoni 
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The Hoffman line of dry sausage, nationally known for 
quality and flavor will help you build and maintain a 
profitable business. 


Skillful blending and seasoning together with careful 

selection of the finest ingredients go to make the quality 

paramount. You will find our brands of sausage always 

uniform in quality because our formulas are religiously 
maintained. 


HICKORY BRAND 
B/C SALAMI 


Our specialties deserve your consideration. A complete 

line of Dry Sausage, Dried Beef, and Imported Corned 

Beef. Each of these items is carefully prepared 

according to time tested formulas which have proven 
their superiority. 


Your request will bring full details of how you can avail 
yourself of extra profits on these items. 


BRAND H/C 
THEURINGER 


J.S. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK 
ee 
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NIAGARA 


HAMS and BACON 
















WHITE ROSE PURE LARD 


JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. | 
Buffalo - Omaha - Wichita - Liverpool 
































Home of Capital Brand Products 


Establishment No. 586 


THE COLUMBUS PACKING CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
New York Representative, O. Andresen, 410 W. 14th Street 
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Peacock Dried Beef helps 


you build profitable volume 


CUDAH a> 


WISCONSIN 


CUDAHY BROTHERS CoO. 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Vv 
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Peacocks 


The old theory about dried beef being a 

seasonable product has been disproved. A 

survey among housewives shows almost 

equal preference for dried beef as a winter dish 

and for summer. It shows that some dried beef dishes 

are considered more suitable for winter meals— that 

others are used and considered equally delicious in 
winter and summer. 


Here is a big, profitable market that lies waiting—a year 
‘round market for quality dried beef. The new quality 
and new flavor that Cudahy’s Wisconsin Peacock 
brought to the dried beef industry will help you capture 
that market. Cudahy’s Wisconsin quality extends the 
season for dried beef to 12 months a year. 


Let Peacock’s new quality and new flavor make sales 


for you. Write us for prices on barrels or less than barrels. 


CUDAHY BROTHERS CO. 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
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DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN 
COMPANY 


WHITE LILY 
igs nf HAMS and BACON 


and other meat products 








PITTSBURGH | PA. 




















C. A. Durr Packing Co., Ine. 
Utiea, N. Y. 


manufacturers of 





HAMS, BACON, DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS, SAUSAGES 
“TASTY PORK PRODUCTS THAT SATISFY” 
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New MORRELL Plant Provides 
Improved 
Service 


To better serve their 
sales connections through- 
out the U. S. A, John 
Morrell & Co. purchased 
the Topeka, Kan. plant of 
the Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp. 











MORRELL PACKING PLANT, OTTUMWA, IOWA 


| Possession of the new 
unit was taken September 
12th. This plant rounds 
out the facilities of the 
Company for a more effi- 
cient distribution of 
Morrell products in the 
Great Southwest and 
everywhere. 





MORRELL PACKING PLANT, TOPEKA, KAN. 


The Morrell plant at 
Ottumwa was established 
in 1877, and operations 
were begun at Sioux Falls 
in 1909. 


Both plants have made 
splendid growth because 
of the excellence of 
Morrell products. 


MORRELL PACKING PLANT, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


JOHN MORRELL ®& Co. 


“Since 1827” 
General Offices OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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THEY STAND OUT! 


and INVITE 
PURCHASE 















HEN eggs 

look big— 
folks buy them. That is 
logical, and the progres- 
sive merchant wants this 
sales advantage. Give it 
to him by packing eggs in 
Self-Locking Cartons. 
Eggs do not nestle away 
—the low cut cells make 
them stand out boldly— 
looking large and _ uni- 
form. 





Samples gladly 
sent on request 


Read the partial list of users below. 
They know the value of display. 








A FEW USERS 


Swift & Company Armour and Company 

Morris & Co Wilson & Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. Bowman Dairy Co. 

The National Tea Co. Piggly-Wiggly Stores 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 

The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
Washington Cooperative Egg & Poultry 
Association 
































ELF-LOCKIN 


wie ns saan tae 


“THE BOX THAT SELLS THE EGGS” 
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an UP-TO-DATE 
PACKAGE IS A 
POWERFUL SALES 
ASSET » 


Packages designed in the light of 
present-day conditions are doing the 
most profitable selling jobs. Especially 
is this true of the KieeN Kup for meat 
products. It implants desire and prefer- 
ence in the minds of the consumer. It 
builds up a bulwark of confidence and 
belief that helps resist depressions and 
competition. Why not put one of these 
specially designed packages for saus- 
age meat, chili con carne or lard to 








work for you? 


PURE PORK 
COUNTRY 





The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 


Mono Service (6. 
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CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


2653 OGDEN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Meat Storage Room of the Columbia Packing Com- 


Dallas, Texas, Refrigerated with 
Frick Equipment. 


pany, 


Chill, pack and store meats with 


a> 


Butchers and Pack- 
ers all over America 
have relied on Frick 
Refrigeration for de- 
pendable cooling ser- 
vice for fifty years! 


Machines of all 
sizes and types: 
sturdy, smooth run- 
ning, economical. 





Put your refrigera- 
tion problems up to 
the nearest Frick en- 
gineer: write, wire or 
phone now. 


Yili, GOTT my 


Oe nr 


CE MACHINERY SUPERIOR SINCE /882 














— 
INCREASED 


SALES 


AND 


GREATER 
PROFITS 


Can be yours 


by featuring 


DECKER’S 


DEPENDABLE FOOD 


PRODUCTS 


Made by the Packers 
of Dependable 
Food 


Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons 


Mason City 
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| ALCO 
CONTROL 


VALVES 


Installed on Your Refrigerating 
System Will Save You Money 


BECAUSE THEY :— 


1, REDUCE ELECTRIC POWER 
BILLS. By use of automatic control the 
machine only operates when you actually 
need refrigeration. 


2. REDUCE WATER BILLS. The Alco 
Magnet Valves provide an instantaneous 
shut-off of the cooling water. Even though 
your machine is equipped with an automatic 
water valve, the use of this magnet valve is 
desirable in that it provides a positive shut- 
off at the instant the machine stops. 


3. MAINTAIN MORE CONSTANT 
TEMPERATURE. Feeding the amount of 
refrigerant for the load you have today—not 
the load you had yesterday! 


4. REQUIRE LESS ATTENTION. In- 
stead of manually regulating your expansion 
for every load change, let an Alco Valve do 
it automatically. 


Ask a competent engineer about automatic control, or write us 
for descriptive literature " 


ALCO VALVE COMPANY, INC. 


Factory: 2637 Big Bend Bivd., Maplewood Branch P. O. 
ST. LOUIS, U. 8. A. 


West Coast Representatives: 
Pacific Scientific Company 
Los Angeles—San Francisco 


Eastern Office: 
433 East Montana Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Manufacturers of automatic 
control devices for Refriger- 
ation, Air Conditioning, Heat- 
ing Systems, Fuel Fired Fur- 
naces and Ovens, and Indus- 
trial Heating Processes 
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Bulletins 
data an 

special re- 
orts are 
ree. Write! 


BEEVES, veals, lambs, hogs 
--.-meats, hides, glue...and 
in every step of packing, 
refrigeration continually plays 
a most important part! 


Illustrated is a birds-eye view 
of T. M. Sinclair & Co., noted 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. packer... 
user (1925) and re-orderer 
(1926) of Vilter Refrigerating 
Equipment...a plant which 
is representative of the best 
in modern packing methods. 


In Meat Packing, the long 
experience of Vilter will stand 
you in good stead. For this 
organization has a wealth of 
actual practice in this highly 
specialized field...a record of 
success and achievement upon 
which you may draw for con- 
sultation without obligation. 


Let us tell you about Vilter 
installations in large and 
small meat packing plants. 
Write now, or send the coupon. 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 
2118 So. 1st St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 
2118 So. Ist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please me send information regarding Vilter 
Refrigeration Systems for eat Packers. 
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On a question of food quality the 
American public is critical and exacting m Purity, Flavor, 
Wholesomeness—these are the watchwords of a nation of 
careful buyers @ This organization, whose constant thought 
is the satisfaction of such standards, is naturally proud of its 


reputation earned over a period of thirty-eight years. 


ADOLF GOBEL, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BOSTON, MASS. MILTON, PA. 
































HORMEL) 


GOOD FOOD 7 

















MAIN OFFICE AND 
PACKING PLANT 
at AUSTIN, MINN. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
Sausage Makers 


use 


PROGRESSIVE 
PRODUCTS 


and... 


produce the 
kind of 
Sausage 

that makes 
any “feller’s”’ 
mouth water! 








THE PROGRESSIVE PACKING CO. 


EMMET CAVANAUGH, President 
1139-43 W. 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Announcing — the new 


Freneh Curb Press 


for Extracting All Animal Greases 


The new patented drainage plates afford many times 
the drainage area ever known before. 

The floating cage, rising with the ram, insures full 
pressure on the top cakes as well as on those at the 
bottom. 

Filled and dis- 
charged at the 
top. 





The press is 
easy to operate, 
gives more 
grease, is clean- 
er, saves labor. 

We invite 
your 
inguiries. 
Bulletins 


sent on 
request, 


~ 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Company 
Piqua ¢ ¢ Ohio 


PACKERS everywhere—depend on WEPSCO 








« « © >> > 


Packers everywhere are learning of the superiority of WEPSCO packing plant equipment. Long 

experienced in the manufacture of heavy duty industrial products, WEPSCO can furnish you 

with trucks, tanks, boxes, chargers—built to last a lifetime. Special attention given to unusual 
requirements. Write for catalog. 


WESTERN PIPE & STEEL CO. of ILLINOIS 


2824-2900 VERMONT ST., BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


Subsidiary of Western Pipe and Steel Company of California 
FACTORIES: San Francisco, California—Fresno, California—Taft, California—Phoenix, Ariz.—Los Angeles, California—Chicago, Ill. 


—— A 
MFRS. of STEEL EQUIPMENT for J. W. HUBBARD & CO., 407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Eastern Representative: R. T. Randall & Co., 331 N. 2nd S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
Best Brushes 


aise 
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BARREL 
and 
CASING one 

illustrates ex- 
BRUSHES ; treme accessibility of 


large Type “A” Stedman 
2-STAGE Grinder. 


UNIVERSAL Brushes stand up un- 
der packing plant punishment, out- 
wearing ordinary brushes many Stedman 2- -STAce Grinders 
times over. They lower brush costs _ 
considerably because replacements _ cal he § ol, uriono f 


are greatly reduced. 


It will pay you to come to UNIVER- Yo ur Grinding Problem! 


SAL for your brushes. The line is ce” Souk” cee tas at es 
‘ ° your by-produ and we prove a 
very complete and includes a special Stedman 2-stace Grinders can reduce it quicker, 
brush for every packing plant pur- cheaper and better. Friable, tough, dry or moist ma- 
s terials are easily handled. There is no limit to their 
pose. application. They are designed especially for the re- 
Your dealings with eee duction of packing house by-products and fertilizer 
UNIVERSAL will be é materials, such as—bones, tankage, cracklings, fish 
tirel isf scrap, dried blood, etc. 
Poa totic repercagnenen-te Consider these outstanding Stedman advantages: 
Facilities are ample 2-Siace reduction . . . . Built-in metal trap ... 
and the personnel is | Adjustable grinding plate eer SP gener sectional 
t ss construction . . eavy renewable wearing plates 
apa agi 7” eo ee eee bearings . . « « better quality of 
No need to wait for castings. 
filled: © Iacce, tren SSSR ‘A FEW RECENT INSTALLATIONS: 

; a large, fresh “ ‘The Val. Decker Packing Co. 
stock is constantly Beton © Stiliee r Co. 
maintained. or dis Co. o* 

() le 
UNIVERSAL would : eking Go, 
. . mn % gaieee 4 Co. (6 machines) 
like to work with . Logan & Sons ih A, 0. (6 machines) 
you on your brush Smith Agricultural Che yo ek (7 machines) 
requirements. Write “Ar 2 STAGE Grinder 
today. WIRE BRUSHES “5 Girect-connected =—me- 


—Also Brushes Filled With:— 
Tampico—Rice Root—Palmyra—Palmetto 
—H. V. Bassine—Bristle 





FOUNTAIN BRUSH 


UNIV Ee ee 
eRusn vanes . < TEDMANS os 


° 2 founded 1834 ¢ Aurora, iNDIANA- + 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago Deeks ae GUMRIGe” “Hhalcatianen Guten Ecos tees Me, 
Chari W. Va. 
Pittsburgh, = Metin. Me. Sear i S., San teen Eranciocs, Los 
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The Modern Scribing Method 


Better Results at Less Cost 


No miscuts, no ragged edges, no 
bone splinters—even in the 
hands of a novice. A better look- 
ing product produced at less cost 
is the result. Has old fashioned 
hand methods “beat a mile.” Get 
the details. Write today. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
Best & Donovan, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








I 

SIMPLE 

EFFICIENT 

EASY TO USE 
STURDYandSTRONG 


‘DOES BETTER WORK 











BEST © DONOVAN 





SCRIBE SAW 





¥ 


BETTER BODIES 





Your Choice—Solid COz or Ice and Salt 


Depending on the job to be done, one form of refrig- 
eration is generally preferable. Kane bodies are made 
for Solid CO. or Ice and Salt (also other forms). And 
the Kane organization knows which to recommend for 
your particular work. 





If he wants to, any body 
builder can buy good 
raw materials—but not 
every body builder can 
build good re- 
frigerated 
bodies. It takes 
experience and 
knowledge to 
build refrig- 
erated bodies 
that will give depend- 
able service at higher 
efficiency. 


Kane bodies are good 
bodies, produced by an 
experienced organiza- 
tion. Let us work with 
you. No obligation. 








J. V. KANE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


17th Street and Sedgley Avenue 
a 
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Link-BELT Meat Slicers embody the correct 
slicing method to attain large capacity, to maintain 
uniformity and to prevent waste in slicing. The 
engineering principles incorporated in their design, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


These Slicers are built in six types for slicing beef, 
bacon and fresh meat cuts. Nearly all of the larger 
packers have used them for years. 

Send for Bulletin giving the mechanical details and 


83 


Dependable. Low-Cost Slicing 
of Beef, Bacon and Fresh Meat Cuts 


assure lowest-cost slicing for the user. 

Link-Belt Slicers are easy to operate. They are safe, 
and they are “fool-proof.” And they require but 
little upkeep. 


complete data. 4372 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of emeat for Handling Materials 
camamaey. 5 and for the are Transmission® of Power 
Chicese piledelphia Indianapo San Francisco Toronto 
Caldas & Son Co. a, + New York, Dallas. * 


LINK=BELT Meat Slicers 


*““We Solicit a Trial Order’’ 

















IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


CON YEAGER CO. 


— SAUSAGE ROOM SUPPLIES — 


We Import Black and White Pepper — Try a Few Bags 


Ham Boilers 
Smoke Sticks, Tubs, etc. 


Imported Curing Salt 

_(Fast Cure) 
Shur-Kure for Hams and Bacon 
Shur-Kure for Sausage Meats 
Imported Saltpetre 
Nitrates and Nitrites 
Seasonine Powdered Onion 
F. L. P., etc., ete. Powdered Leek 


We Also Import P. H. Salz for Fast Curing 


HOG - SHEEP and BEEF CASINGS 


851-853-855 Spring Garden Ave. N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S. A. 


Milk Powder 

Milko for Meat Loaf 
Meat Loaf Flour 

Bingo Beef Binder 
Yeager’s Meat Binder 
Rice Flour 

Imported Potato Flour 
Wire Forms 

Meat Loaf Pans 


Dixie Brand Sausage Seasoning 
Imported Seasoning for 
Bologna Wieners 
Liver Sausage Minced Ham 
Polish Sausage Salami 
Braunschweiger 
Powdered Garlic 


Powdered Celery 
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ARROW MILLS 


QUALITY SPICES, SEEDS, HERBS and 
PREPARED SEASONINGS 


For Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 


Only the Original Pure Dry Spices, Whole 
and Ground. No Substitutes or Imitations. 


Van Loan & Company, Inc. 


S. Stretch, Butchers’ Supply Dept. Importers 
and Jobbers 


64 and 66 North Moore Street New York, N. Y. 
































=] 

WHITEWOOD COOPERAGE CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
KITS, KEGS, PAILS, FOR VICTORY 2630 

PIGS FEET, TRIPE, SAUSAGE, 
LARD AND CASINGS 


SMRACE VIOIEER EDWIN C. PRICE COMPANY 
SEALRIGHT CONTAINERS 1822 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FULLERS EARTH 


Selling Agents For 


SPAULDING & FROST COMPANY 
S A | cf RUGGLES & RADEMAKER SALT COMPANY 
JEFFERSON ISLAND SALT COMPANY 
MICHIGAN EVAPORATED INDEPENDENT SALT COMPANY 


LOUISIANA MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC. 
kansas ROCK SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
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QUALITY 
PRICE—SERVICE 


CURING CASKS 
and BARRELS i 
for Meats-Lard-Palm Oil-Liquids-etc. 7 TM 


Set Up or Shooked Domestic and Export oir a 2 
Special Department for Second Hand Containers 


<A | MANUFACTURED BY 


qi 





American Barrel Cooperage & Steel Drum Corp. 
Division of American Cooperage Co., Inc., Maurer, N. J. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
RICHARD HAMILTON, Inc. 
New Brunswick & Meadow Avenues, Rahway, New Jersey 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
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|PATENT SEWED CASINGS 





Parent Castine Company 


Hos Bungs Ss 
Hog Bung Ends 
Beef Middles E 
Beef Rounds W 
Bladders E 
ab 
! 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 


The Pioneers of Sewed Sausage Casings 
617-23 W. 24th Place, Chicago, Illinois 



































One Day’s Shipment of 











OLD PLANTATION 


SEASONING 
will make 3 MILLION 
POUNDS of Sausage! 


The 60,000 pound shipment pic- 
tured here is an every-day occur- 
rence during the sausage season. 
Every state in the Union receives 
its daily quota of Legg’s Old 
Plantation Seasoning. 


BUILDS SALES! 
INCREASES PROFITS! 














Illustration 
shows only 
part of 
60,000 Ib. 
shipment 








Old Plantation Seasoning insures uniform quality, 
color and flavor in your sausage. Each flavor-tight 
package correctly seasons 100 pound units of meat . . . 
nothing to add. No waste! Samples and demonstra- 
tion on request. Write us! 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., INC. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, U. S. A. 
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EFFICEKEN®: 


Vv 
GOSHEN HYDRAULIC 


PRESSES 


for Lard, Tallow, Tankage, 
Sheepskins, Leather 


\ 
\ 


VAAL: 


me 





ECONOMICAL! 


4 
Hydraulic Press Supplies 
Racks .. Cloth .. Valves .. Packing 


Thomas-Albright Co. 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 
a 























No cavitpfrom the 
aitch bo¥e at the 
large er—more 
economical slicing 


¥v 
The square shape with rounded 
corners overcom@the usual cavity 
caused by the gitch bone. The 
positive pressur@gof the 4 strong 
springs insures thjg. 
Every slice is even and will not 
crumble under thy knife when the 


ham is boiled i HOFFMANN 
Ham Boiler. Vv 


This is another feature which is 
causing the rapi ing toward the 
use of HOFFMASN Ham Boilers. 
Write for full deyils. 


The Hoffmann Haft Boiler Company 
Home Office: 1617 ww St., Denver, Colo. 
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SAUSAGE | 
EAST SIDE PACKING COMPAN 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


























John J. Felin & Co., Ine. 


Philadelphia Scrapple 
_a Specialty 


Hams - Bacon 
Lard 
Delicatessen 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 














ad 
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Henry Fischer Packing Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Pork and Beef Packers 


FISCHER’S SAUSAGES 
MELLWOOD BRAND PRODUCTS 


Louisville, Kentucky 

















Fried & Reineman 


Packing Co. 








BEEF and PORK PRODUCTS 


Sausage Manufacturers 








FORT PITT BRAND—QUALITY ONLY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 








“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 


Hams, Bacon, Lard 


Carload Shippers of Dressed Beef, Calves and Lambs 


Send us your inquiries 


PHONE KIRBY 4000 


CINCINNATI = = OHIO 














. = = ef yr 
Shipments of = a eae EASTERN 


Mixed Cars of |= Pe: " : ee H. L. Woodruff, 
4 , ie 406 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


— : sii, so 2 < Bell & McLetchie, 
Pork, Beef, Sau- i: . a 148 State 8t., 
¢ a Boston, Mass. 

sage and Pro- x “ H. D. Amiss, 


2 ee K “te ¢ oe Washington, D. C. 
visions Solicited || Mie agW- £& Baltimore, Md. 


¥ 





# 


“Deliciously Mild” HAM and BACON 


HIGHEST QUALITY SAUSAGE 

















eee 
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Product With a Reputation Behind It! 


Making a silk purse from_a sow's ear is easy—compared to the processing 
of Perfect Pork Produffetrantyning-xun hogs. 


Since 1895 we wtforts to thetpre 
products better, 
policy, despite 











tion of pork 
dhered to this 






The qualifidatié s no terrors 
for us, as ¢ ofting lof this great 
live stock mark abt ab hpremacy of 


our offerings tc 


Whether deale : S,PicnicsorB ies — green or 
cured, they invpriag ch Sirtbrokers to “try Roberts first.” We are 
living UP to og se ON it | 


ROBERTS & OAKE 
CHICAGO 
“Pork products exclusively since 1895” 





SOS SSHOPBESSOHESOS*ESHCCeSOCHO 
Ts ODDS ADAAAAAAAAAM 


SPHSOSSOSSSSSOSOSSOSSSSOSSSSOSOSOSSOOOOD 














STORE YOUR 
POULTRY and MEATS 


with 


Merchants Refrigerating 
Company 


JERSEY CITY 
General Offices: 17 Varick St., New York 


NEW YORK 


NEWARK 











Ni 
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Ham = Bacon = Lard 
and Sausage 


since 1876 


Cincinnati’s Pioneer Quality Packers 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








— 








i QUALITY 


ananeiaemmentel 




















Sound growth and permanent 
prosperity invariably follow the 
If production of genuine quality, 
inferior sau- for the ultimate fate of any in- 
sage tends to low- a 3 
er sausage con- dustry lies with the great con- 
sumption, and we suming public, and in the final 
think it does, no pg ar ag . ° 


the MARVEL money’s worth. 
brand will harm 


our industry— 


now or ever! MUTUAL SAUSAGE COMPANY 
3247-61 W. 47th St.—Chicago, Ill. 
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- KINGAN &Co. 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Main Plant, Indianapolis 


“RELIABLE” BRAND 
Hams Bacon Lard Sausage 
Oleomargarine Canned Meats Cheese 
Butter Eggs Poultry 














St 


MEET THE OSCAR MAYER 
PRODUCTS FAMILY..... 


Look around and you will see some of the more dis- 
tinguished members—Tavern Style and Luscious 

Hams, Tavern Style and Approved Bacon, German 

Wieners, et. al. You will be glad to know them 

because they belong to the “400” of better meats. ' 


Oscar Mayer & Co. 


Approved, Windsor, and Mendota Brands 
CHICAGO MADISON 
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ahh 
BLACK HAWK 
HAMS AND BACON 


+ VACUUM-COOKED MEATS + 


Pure Pork Sausage Spiced Meats, six, three, one pound tins 
Ham, whole, half, quarter size Chicken, whole and half 
Pickled Pigs Feet in quart, pint, half pint jars 


e 
REFINERS AND EXPORTERS OF CEDAR VALLEY LARD 


MIXED CARS OF PORK, BEEF, MUTTON AND PROVIS- 
IONS—DOMESTIC AND EXPORT BUSINESS SOLICITED 


THE RATH PACKING COMPANY + Waterloo, Iowa 


SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















The Nuckolls Packing Co. 
Beef and Pork Packers 


“MISSION BRAND HAMS AND BACON” 
Pueblo Colorado 


TS 
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FERRIS Hickory Smoked Ham and Bacon 


STAHL-MEYER, INC. 


OTTO STAHL PLANT LOUIS MEYER PLANT FERRIS PLANT 
172 E. 127th St., Wyckoff & Cooper Aves., 262 Mott St., 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City 














CHICAGO 


7 EVERYTHING \ 


aes 
seiinianmmamendl 
eS 
———— 
== 
—— 


hl 


| 
IN 
| BONELESS | 
MEATS 














SUPERIOR ( ( Wes ).) PACKING CO. 


» 





( 











DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS MEATS 
OFFAL ann CASINGS 


ST. PAUL 
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TOVREA PACKING COMPANY 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 














U. S. Government Inspected Establishment No. 779 
& 


Carload Shippers of: 


Fresh or Frozen Beef, Veal and Lambs. 
Offal, Sausage, Lard, Shortening and Cottonseed Oil. 
Hides, Calf Skins, Pelts and Tallow. 
Bones, Hoofs, Horns, Tankage and Bloodmeal. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 





























80 YEARS OF MEAT ROSEVALE BRAND 
PACKING EXPERIENCE HAMS and 
“A HOUSE of QUALITY” BREAKFAST BACON 









THE WILLIAM ZOLLER COMPANY 
BEEF and PORK PACKERS 


1524-1600 Spring Garden Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Operating Regular Route Cars to 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


COLUMBUS AKRON WHEELING 
YOUNGSTOWN 

































H 
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“Brooklyn’s Largest Retailer of Pork Products” 
Packinghouse: 25 to 39 Lombardy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 















































Paradise Brand 
HAMS 
BACON 
LARD 
—and All- Pork Products — 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 




















The Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 
PORK PACKERS 











Cleveland Ohio 
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McMURRAY-JOHNSTON, Inc. 
° © 
Buyers Only 


L. H. McMurray of Live Stock 























E. E. Johnston Phone—Lincoln 3007 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
oy | “© 
Offices: Indianapolis, Ind. Fort Wayne, a 


The Leading Live Stock Commission Firm at Cleveland 


Benstead, Bryans & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 Oldest House in the Business 


John Benstead 
4 


Market Quotations by § \W. |. Bryans 
Prepaid Wire upon 



























































Experienced and 
Equipped to Serve 
You Well 






SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 






Request 
















CLEVELAND UNION STOCKYARDS 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 




















L. E. Griffin H. G. Davy G. E. Taylor 


P.G. GRAY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1895 








Brokers and Commission Merchants 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 












The Oldest Brokerage House in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 
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So |e ns 
‘ ited or FASTER WORK.... BETTER WORK 





















* 
Poteet Operated At Great Savings 


Skinning costs are greatly reduced by the Calvert Bacon Skinner. It saves 
money in reduced labor, makes money in less waste fat clinging to the rind— 
and improves appearance of product. 



























Our list of users starts with A for Armour & Company of U. S. A. and runs 
right through to Z for Wm. Zoller of Pittsburgh. To steal a little of another’s 
thunder—“Such Popularity Must Be Deserved.” 


Get the details of this profit-making machine! 


THE CALVERT MACHINE COMPANY 
1606-08 Thames St. Baltimore, Md. 














| 


United One Piece 
Square Molds 


or profits . . 
Square sausages add 
to the salability of 
your specialty line. 
Demand is on the in- 

crease. UNITED One Piece 
Square Molds will add to 
your profits. 

They’re quick, convenient, 
positive acting. All in one 
piece, even to the patented, 
quick operating fasteners. 
No loose parts, pins, etc. 
Made of heavy gauge steel 





oii, 








This is the way 
alert packers now 
Identify Sausage 


Positive identy—no substitu- 
tion—no unpalatable inks with 
RED HOT electric branders. 
They’re quick, efficient and 
economical. Write for details 
—and descriptive folder today. 





wire, electrically welded. 6 SIZES 
Universally used. Write for No. Dimensions 
details. 575 4 x4 x14 
—ALSO— 576 346x34x14 
UNITED BACON 577 3 x4 x14 
HANGERS 578 3 x8 xi4 
Sturdy and strong. Made of 579 4 x4 xi2 
heavy gauge wire, electrically 580 $44x314x12 


welded. Built te stand hard 


wear. Ask about them. Patented n 
Molds Furnished Also in STAINLESS STEEL Geo : J . S chneider 
UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. Mf g. Co. mo on bes 


856 FONDA AVE. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 































— 
Se 















lt costs 5 times as much to be without it 


If you are still making sausage with the old style chopper plates, the kind that 
have to be resharpened, they are costing you from five to ten times more than 
necessary. Plates stamped with the Hoox-EYE trade mark are guaranteed to 
last for five years. They seldom need even resharpening in that time, but 
if they do, the work is done at our factory without charge. Made in various 
sizes and kinds for the largest factory machines down to the smallest 
power driven choppers. 

Send for descriptive circular and prices. You will be interested in 
learning why these plates bear the Hoox-EYE trade mark. The only 
plate we have ever heard of with a five year, unconditional guarantee! 


ATLANTIC SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


Firm Established 1901 

























711 CATON AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Edward A. Cudahy 


Edward A. Cudahy, one of the 
founders of The Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, and at present chairman of the 
board of that concern, was born in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, February Ist, 
1860. Mr. Cudahy began his career 
in the packing industry when a boy, 
entering the employ of the John 
Plankinton Company, Milwaukee, at 
thirteen years of age. Possessed of 
a physique and mentality beyond his 
years, young Cudahy soon won his 
way to the favorable attention of his 
employers, and when fifteen, had be- 
come an expert ham trimmer, a job 
ordinarily requiring the muscle and 
dexterity of maturity. After four 
years’ service with the Plankinton 
Company, Mr. Cudahy transferred his 
activities to Chicago. Here he went 
to work in the Armour plant, of which 
his older brother, Michael, was super- 
intendent. From this time his prog- 
ress was uninterrupted. He held vari- 
ous positions of responsibility and so 
distinguished himself in the ten years 

was a member of the Armour 
forces in Chicago, that in 1877 when 
the Armour-Cudahy Packing Company 
was organized at South Omaha, 


Nebraska, he became a member of the 
firm. 


On the death of his brother Michael 
in 1910 Edward A. Cudahy became 
president of his company. He served 
in that capacity until 1925 when he 
was made chairman of the board, a 
position he retains at the present time. 
He was succeeded in the presidency 
by his son Edward A. Cudahy, Jr. 


Edward Cudahy’s achievements are 
recorded in the development of the in- 
stitution which bears his name. From 
meager beginnings by the force of his 
character and by his own efforts he 
has advanced to a secure place among 


the world’s industrial leaders. Active 
throughout his entire career, he is 
found even now, although more than 
seventy-one, regularly at his desk, his 
advancing years not deterring him 
from close attention to business and 
almost daily presence in the offices 
of his company at his Chicago head- 
quarters. 


Mr. Cudahy is a member of several 
Chicago clubs and resides in Chicago, 
where he and his family occupy a 
prominent place in the cultural and 
social life of the city. 








good salesmanship. 








If You Attended the Convention 
—or If You Didn't 


Purchasing, no less than selling, has become a fine 


art. Right buying means as much to a packer as 


Far-seeing packers know this—and are scrutiniz- 


ing their purchases with absorbing interest. 


Many of the important ones have already adopted 
H. P. S. Packers Oiled Manila, H. P. S. Freezer- 
wrap and H. P. S. White Oiled Loin Paper—and 
others are rapidly following this trend of economy. 


- No doubt you, too, can effect very material savings 


in your paper purchases. 


May we send you generous samples and quote 


prices which we feel sure will be interesting? 

















H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


1130 WEST 37th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ARMOUR S 
CASINGS 


BEEF -HOG-SHEEP 
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Chicago and New York 





Meat Industry Takes World Viewpoint 


Under Its Auspices World Leaders Gather and 
Ask Nations to Unite to Lift the Depression 


Looking Within the Packer Sees Where He Must Look Without 


HAT the federal goverment certifies as the 
leading industry of the United States this 
_week cast off its parochial garments and joined 
other world forces acting together to lay the foun- 
dations for world stabilization. 

Eight years ago the trade association of the 
meat industry entered into relations with great in- 
stitutions of learning for the purpose of promoting 
improvement in the intelligence of the industry. 
These relations continue and are marked annually 
by a Conference which has grown to take in other 
industries in its annual survey. 

This year the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers and its collaborators—recognizing a world sit- 
uation which commanded their consideration—en- 
listed world leaders in the Conference. So the an- 
nual gathering of the meat industry culminated in 
a World Friendship Dinner whose pronouncements 
drew world attention. : 


World Peace Means World Trade 


World peace and friendship mean world trade 
and world prosperity. The meat industry by more 
than a mere gesture has made its contribution to 
this end. 

From the viewpoint of its internal interests the 
annual gathering of the meat industry is a “get- 
together” to compare notes on the strides which 
have been made in operating the meat industry; 
in the service of science to it, not only in the im- 
provement of manufacture but in distribution as 
Well; and to map out for the industry a policy of 





efficiency and economy which must result ultimate- 
ly in the saving of millions of dollars. 

At the same time it marked the dominant place 
that meat packing holds in the family of industries. 

This great gathering was the Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Convention of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y., October 19 and 20, and the Eighth 
Conference of Major Industries, held at Columbia 
University on October 21. 


Sectional Meetings Valuable 


The Sectional Meetings which preceded the con- 
vention proper, being held on October 16 and 17, 
constituted its less formal and more intimate 
phases. These—divided as they are by subject, 
with programs especially designed not only for ad- 
ministrative but operating, sales and other execu- 
tives—give opportunity for more detailed report 
of work done by the Institute during the year, of 
explaining new developments and their practical 
application, and of laying plans for future work 
looking toward greater efficiency. 

These meetings are planned so as to make pos- 
sible the attendance of those closest to each of 
these departments of the industry without too 
much interference with their duties. Thus attend- 
ance at the convention covers a larger number of 
packers and .packer executives than otherwise 
would be possible. 

Those attending each meeting are given in -con- 
siderable detail not only the results of the year’s 
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work on the part of the Institute staff, but that of 
the comprehensive group of committees operating 
in conjunction with it. 

For example, operating men had explained to 
them this year many of the latest developments in 
packinghouse equipment. A general superintend- 
ent of one of the great packing companies outlined 
developemnts in processing and what must be done 
for best results; another discussed the situation 
in the field of by-products and threw out hints for 
improvement; while the research chemist of the 
Institute staff explained new developments in the 
manufacture of one of the industry’s chief prod- 
ucts, lard. 

Equally comprehensive programs were presented 
to those interested in engineering and construction, 
advertising and selling, the service of science, and 
in the raw material field. 

This great industry, meat packing, has a unique 
place to live up to, not only in this country but 
in the world. In the progress it has made and in 
its scale of operation it is unsurpassed. Every- 
where throughout the world meat packers look to 
the American branch of the industry for leader- 
ship in equipment, in methods and in progress. 


Are We too Busy Looking Inward? 


This does not mean that the American meat 
packing industry has nothing to learn from the 
rest of the world. Far from it. It has a great 
deal to learn, as has been demonstrated recently 
in the handling of the industry’s principal by-prod- 
uct, lard. 

There is some foundation for the belief that in 
the past the meat packing industry has been so 
busy perfecting its operating facilities that it has 
thought too little about what became of the prod- 
uct after it was manufactured. To be sure, this 
product must be and has been sold at some kind of 
a profit, or the industry could not have existed. 

But too little thought has been given to the 
needs of the consumer. Hence the tendency on the 
part of the consuming public to turn to meat sub- 
stitutes, thereby reducing industry earnings. Now 
the realization is growing that the consumer plays 
an increasingly important part in shaping the con- 
duct of meat manufacture and distribution. 

Those closest to the consumer who appeared on 
the convention programs were of the opinion that 
in the future it will not be so much a matter of 
what the packer wants to manufacture, but rather 
what the consumer will buy. Manufacture will 
have to be adjusted to consumer dictates. 

If consumer needs are met as to kind, quality, 
service and price, and this is backed up with a 
consistent campaign of publicity, in the opinion of 
the representative of the greatest retail chain or- 
ganization of the United States meat consumption 
can be increased 25 per cent, which would put into 


industry coffers a gross increase in revenue of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 a year. 


Consumer Now Rules 


This matter of giving the consuming public 
what it wants involves many things. It involves, 
first of all, the preparation of meat in terms of the 
consumer and not in terms of the packer, the 
butcher or the retail meat dealer. 

Almost since the beginning of the meat business 
meat has been sold in terms of the butcher, it was 
pointed out. Modern living takes the consumer 
farther and farther away from the farm, and 
products as they come from the farm. It takes the 
buyer of foods away from the terminology ap- 
plied to those products even a generation ago, 
which the meat industry is still using. 

Mrs. Consumer is thinking of her meat in terms 
of what it will make, not in terms of the part of 
the animal from which it comes. 

It was generally agreed that the food buyer 
must be studied and her wants catered to. A little 
more of the attitude made famous by one of the 
greatest department store founders of this country 
that “The customer is always right” must find ac- 
ceptance in the meat industry if meat consumption 
is to increase. 

Give the housewife what she wants at a fair 
price and she will buy, retail leaders said. Make 
her work and think and plan too much, and she 
will find a less exacting substitute for meat, which 
will not work to the advantage of the meat in- 
dustry. 

Along with the study of consumer needs, studies 
must be made of means of satisfying these needs 
most economically. 


Cut Out Costly Practices 


To a considerable extent the industry is still op- 
erating under a system that has grown out of 
highly competitive conditions. Every company is 
trying to outdo the other. As a result, uneco- 
nomical practices have crept into the industry, and 
have become so well grounded that only most de- 
termined efforts on the part of the majority will 
enable their weeding out and the adoption of more 
practical methods. 

This is being brought about in part through a 
close study to find what is economical and what is 
not, and in part through the operation of the code 
of trade practices adopted by the industry a few 
years ago. 

This code has made packers more conscious than 
ever of business ethics. Few of them are willing 
knowingly to violate the provisions of the code. 
Most of the violations which have occurred since 
the code has been in operation were corrected as 
soon as the particular situation was interpreted 

¢in terms of code rules. 
This development and adaptation of industry 
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ethics is doing a great deal to save the industry 

vast sums Of’ money formerly dissipated in bad 

practices and uneconomical forms of selling. 
Standardize and Cooperate 

Standardization is another thing pointed to as 
contributing to industry economy. This standardi- 
zation is now applied to much of the raw product 
of the industry and to the supplies necessary in the 
processing of that product. More recently it has 
found its way into the fresh meat field, where only 
a few years ago it was believed that standardiza- 
tion was impossible, because of the great variation 
in the raw product—livestock. 

Cooperation not only between packers, but be- 
tween all three of the links in the triple chain 
which constitutes the meat industry—the livestock 
producer, the packer and the retail meat dealer— 
is making still another contribution. These groups 
are working closer together, and the misunder- 
standing that obtained for years between livestock 
men and packers has been completely dispelled. 
Both realize that their cause is a common cause, 
but that they are all hitched to the same load, and 
that it will pull easier if they pull together. 

An interesting demonstration of this was given 
when one of the great livestock leaders of the 
West, a man who in earlier years was a bitter op- 
ponent of the packers, addressed the convention 
and said that if anyone had told him ten years 
ago that he would ever address a packers’ conven- 
tion he would have doubted their sanity. The real 
reason for the misunderstanding and bitterness 
that then existed, he felt, was because the packers 
were so far away from the producers they could 
not understand that their problems were common 
problems, consequently adverse conditions always 
were attributed to the packers. 

A United Industry 

This man pointed to the results which have been 
achieved even on extremely limited funds through 
the cooperation of the three branches of the in- 
dustry. He showed how much more could be ac- 
complished through the same channels if all pack- 
ers would do what the livestock men are doing and 
what some of the packers are doing in contribut- 
ing 25c for every car of livestock loaded or bought, 
to be devoted to work directed to increasing meat 
consumption. 

The meat packing industry has a great deal to 
be proud of, said the President of the Institute. 
It furnishes the principal food of all of the peo- 
ple in the country, and it supplies the outlet for 
the most valuable of all of the products of agricul- 
ture—livestock. Every member of the industry 
should be proud of that, proud of his contribution 
to it, and proud of the part he is playing either 
actively or indirectly in lending his support to in- 
dustry betterment. 

He felt that members of the industry often are 
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too self-accusatory, and urged them to lay aside 
any lingering sense of inferiority. The only small 
thing about the industry is its profit, he said, and 
when it wills it that can be made larger. “The 
packing industry is a great industry, stable, fas- 
cinating, interesting, with courage and action, and 
deserving of its own self-esteem.” 


Uniform Meat Inspection 

One of the most constructive steps ever taken 
by the industry has now been pretty well worked 
out, so far as actual plans are concerned, and was 
presented in some detail at the convention. This 
has to do with a program designed to insure the 
purity of every pound of meat sold throughout the 
country. 

There will be no exemptions under this pro- 
gram. If a farmer or slaughterer wants to offer 
to his own family meat whose purity he cannot 
guarantee because of lack of adequate inspection, 
that is his affair. But he will not be able to sell 
it to others. 

All meat produced is to be made just as safe as 
that now produced under federal inspection and 
the more rigid of state inspections. This now con- 
stitutes about two-thirds of the total supply. 

This is to be brought about by means of uniform 
state inspection laws patterned after the federal 
law. These laws will give protection not only to 
the consumer, but to the producer of guaranteed 
meats. It will take some time before complete 
adoption of the plan can be even hoped for, but the 
machinery is in motion and the plan under way. 

Thus a packer operating only within state boun- 
daries will be given the same protection for his 
meats that the interstate packer has, and should 
he wish to extend his business into other states 
transfer from state to federal inspection will be 
a simple matter. 


Sausage Quality Is Emphasized 

One department of the industry where distinct 
improvement was believed to be possible is in 
sausage manufacture. Criticism of this depart- 
ment was directed at the desire on the part of 
packers to use their meat specialties or edible by- 
products too extensively in the preparation of 
sausage. Selling sausage that is better than it 
looks is believed to be far more desirable than 
selling sausage that looks better than it is. 

That well-known and widely-used sausage— 
frankfurters—is the subject of a great deal of 
abuse, this speaker said, and pleaded with packers 
to make much of it better than it is and build up 
a better reputation for it. This, he said, would 


help to increase the sale of the most abused and 
yet the most wonderful of meat food products. 
While it was recognized to be difficult of ac- 
complishment, the recommendation was made that 
a standard for sausage be set up and maintained, 
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and a penalty placed against any producer lower- 
ing that standard. 

This may seem a bit idealistic, but is by no 
means impossible. Many things are being done by 
common consent. Individual manufacturers in the 
meat industry, as well as in most other industries, 
are setting standards for themselves, and setting 
these reasonably high. The more packers that can 
be induced to do this so far as their sausage manu- 
facture is concerned, the quicker it will show in 
returns. There would be no need for all to use the 
same formula, but minimum standards of quality 
could be adopted, below which no packer could go 
and remain in the high esteem of his associates. 

The Leader in Progress 

That dominant factor in industry progress—the 
Institute Plan Commission—continues its program 
of study and research which has yielded such prof- 
itable results since its inauguration less than a 
decade ago. 

It has developed a plan for providing trained 
personnel in the industry which now is being 
further improved upon through a period of prac- 
tical training for each student to determine his 
fitness for further preparation, also the department 
in which he gives promise of best service. At 
the same time plans are being developed by which 
promising young men in minor positions in the in- 
dustry may be given the opportunity to take edu- 
cational training to perfect them further for lead- 
ership in the industry. 

It is under the Institute Plan Commission that 
the research work of the industry is conducted, 
that improved plant operation and control is de- 
veloped, that standards are fixed, that packing- 
house practice is improved, and that new features 
are introduced into the packinghouse. In addi- 
tion, a literature of the industry is being built up 
under this plan, to which additions and revisions 
are constantly being made. 

A Voice from the Chains 


Chain stores constitute one form of retail meat 
distribution about which some packers, at least, 
have been uncertain. They have had difficulty in 
dealing with chain store buyers, many of whom 
drove hard bargains. And frequently these pack- 
ers were confronted with dissatisfied independent 
retail customers because they had sold to the 
chains. 

Another menace was that the big chains might 
go into the packing business. While this latter 
feeling is diminishing, it was further dispelled at 
the recent conference by the statement of the head 
meat buyer for the largest chain in the country 
when he said, “You now know that we have no 
intention of entering the packing business, because 
best results are secured by each of us staying in 
our own field.” 
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He pointed to the attitude of some packers in the 
past as being the only reason why one large chain 
had entered the packing business on a limited 
scale. 

Chain Wants Quality With Price 

While the chain meat buyer appears to drive a 
hard bargain he, too, has plenty of trouble, this 
speaker said. Perhaps his greatest trouble is the 
ever-present question, “Do I own my goods ag 
cheaply as my competitor owns his?” It is not g9 
important to the chain meat buyer how much his 
meat has cost, but rather that it should cost him 
no more than his competitor has paid. 

The part the chains are playing to an increasing 
extent in the orderly distribution of fresh meats 
was pointed to in the statement that chain stores 
buy over 300 carloads of fresh meats weekly in 
addition to their local purchases. This gives some 
idea of the contribution made by this branch of 
the retail trade in the disposition of fresh meats, 
which formerly were sent to central markets to be 
distributed through branch houses and other agen- 
cies to individual meat dealers. 

Contrary to what is commonly believed so far 
as chain store sales are concerned, the point was 
brought out that price alone will not move product. 
It must be price and quality, but quality is the 
dominating factor. 

That meat is not finding as wide distribution as 
it should was pointed to in the fact that foods com- 
peting with meat are offered in 400,000 outlets in 
this country, while meat is sold in only 100,00 
markets. 


Multiplying Meat Outlets 


How can the sale of meat be expanded? The 
belief was expressed that eventually meat in some 
form will be offered in every outlet where other 
foods are on sale. In some of these it will be pack- 
aged meats supplemented by meats in glass and in 
tins. Indeed, it may be that these smaller food 
outlets will be found to be the avenues through 
which packaged fresh and quick-frozen meats will 
find complete consumer acceptance. 

In either the packaged or the canned produet, 
whether found in the small food outlet or the com- 
plete food store, quality must be guaranteed. The 
public has learned to ask for so many products by 
brand name that it can be made equally brand- 
conscious so far as packaged and canned meat is 
concerned, if a continuous constructive effort is 
put back of it. 

If the product is offered to the consumer in the 
kind and style of package desired, and after that 
package is once opened its contents are appealing, 
little difficulty will be experienced in obtaining mote 
and broader outlets and increasing meat consump 
tion. 

Human relationships were pointed to as the big- 
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gest factor in successful retailing of meats as well 
as other foods. The man behind the eounter is 
perhaps the most important factor in the whole 
store. 

Give the People What They Want 


“You have got to do such a good job behind the 
counter that you are going to have someone in front 
of it all the time,” one speaker said. This was a 
man who had spent a lifetime in selling and has 
acquired a full appreciation of the dominance of 
personality in the meat market or food store. 

If you don’t love people you have no right to be in 
the food business, this food executive said. ‘“Re- 
member that the art of human relationships is the 
one force behind every successful business. In 
every great institution, the man who made it was 
a master of that art.” 

Big retail food businesses are not built up by cut- 
ting prices, he said. They are built up by giving 
the people the thing they want at the time they 
want it and at the right price. 


Turn to World Problems 


Completing two days of a well-rounded program 
related intimately to meat manufacture and sales, 
the industry on the third day of the convention 
turned its attenton to the national and international 
relationships of world industries of which it is.a 
part. Those in attendance journeyed to Columbia 
University where European and American indus- 
trial, agricultural and financial leaders discussed the 
status of industry, finance and government in their 
respective countries, in a conference of education 
and industry. 

The significance of the world neighborhood and 
the impossibility of any industry great or small 
operating independently of what is happening in its 
own and in other principal countries of the world 
was pointed to by President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University in opening the con- 
ference, when he said: 

“The conference now about to open is significant 
in a high degree and prophetic of what this world 
most needs at the present moment. Economic 
boundaries are no longer co-terminus with political 
boundaries. The thought, the business, the trade 
of the world is a single great series of undertakings 
which require for their understanding, their guid- 
ance and their satisfactory development the whole 
world’s wisdom and the whole world’s experience. 

“In the life of today purely national problems 
grow fewer and fewer and become less and less im- 
portant. International problems multiply apace and 
have extended themselves to include problems 
which not long ago seemed to everyone purely 
national.”’ 


Nations Unite for Peace 


‘The convention was climaxed by a “friendship 
dinner,” held in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
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Astoria, to which nearly two thousand people sat 
down. Gathered together at this dinner were one 
of Japan’s leading statesmen, the German ambas- | 
sador to the United States, the former prime minis- 
ter of Italy, a field marshal of Great Britain, a 
retired leader of the United States Armies, men 
who have made history in the air, including Ger- 
many’s Hugo Eckener and America’s Admiral 
Byrd. ; 

These were speakers and guests of honor who, 
with industrial leaders from every great industry 
in this country and others from Britain, France and 
Germany, participated in this concrete example of 
increasing world fricadships and appreciation of 
common world problems. 


A Tribute to a Great Man 


At ten o’clock the music was hushed and the con- 
versation stilled while the lights were turned out 
and an impressive tribute paid to that great giver 
of light so recently passed into darkness. Thomas 
A. Edison was a member of the Board of Honorary 
Chairmen of the dinner, and just three years previ- 
ous had been an honored guest at its testimonial 
dinner to the ten men then living who had made 
the greatest contribution to the development of life 
as it is lived today. 

Throughout the day and the evening political, 
economic and financial cooperation between nations 
was stressed in order that the adverse economic 
conditions which have prevailed may be overcome. 
Statesmen and soldiers from nations at war thir- 
teen years ago sat side by side and agreed that war 
was as obsolete as it was disastrous, and that the 
hope for the future was not military might, but 
mutual understanding and good will. 


Leaders for New Year 


The industry reelected its dynamic staff head, 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, and chose John W. Rath, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, for its packer leader during the 
coming year. Mr. Rath is especially well fitted to 
undertake his duties as Chairman of the Board and 
of the Central Administrative Committee, having 
been actively associated with the Institute since it 
was organized, rendering unusual service especially 
since the adoption of the code of trade practices. 
During this time he has served as chairman of the 
committee on interpretation and appeal. 

Mr. Rath succeeds Frederic S. Snyder, who re- 
tires after three years as Chairman of the Board. 
Mr. Snyder has commanded the respect and admira- 
tion of the industry, which feels that he has “dis- 
charged his duties with grace, dignity and in a way 
to reflect credit on the industry.” 

Another retiring veteran, not only from active 
service but from the industry, is Henry Neuhoff, 
who is replaced as Institute Treasurer by a younger 
packer leader, Harold Meyer of Cincinnati. Mr. 
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Neuhoff has served the industry long and well and 
will be missed from its ranks of active workers. 


Officers and Directors 


The roster of officers and directors for the com- 
ing year is as follows: 

Chairman of the Board—John W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E, A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn.; Chester G. Newcomb, Lake 
Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, O.; George A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City. 

Treasurer—Harold H. Meyer, H. H. Meyer Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Central Administrative Committee—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; F. S. Snyder, 
Boston, Mass.; George A. Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., New York; T. G. Lee, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; E. A. 
Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; and 
John W. Rath, and W. W. Woods, ex-officio. 
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Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. Wilson, 
Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. Breslin, Standard 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif; W. F. Schluder- 


- berg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 


more, Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, East Side Pack- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Il. 


Directors (2 year term)—Charles E. Herrick, 
Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; Louis W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis In- 
dependent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; John R. 
Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; E. C. 
Andrews, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Directors (1 year term)—Jay E. Decker, Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa; T. G. Lee, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. Firor, F. M. Firor, Inc., 
New York. 


Proceedings of the Convention 


5? fa 


First Session 


Monday, October 19, 1931. 
The 26th annual convention of the 


three things accomplished during the 
last few years which seem to me to be 
more or less basic in character and 
which already have had, and probably 
will continue to have, a far-reaching 


tice. It has been extremely interesting 
to me, in watching the reports coming 
over my desk, to see the seriousness 
with which this matter has been taken 
by the industry, the very substantial 
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At the other tables are distinguished American industrial and educational leaders, officers and directors of the Institute. 
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Institute of American Meat Packers 
convened at 10:30 o’clock, in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., Frederic S. Snyder, Chairman of 
the Board, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: I suppose 
this opens the more formal section of 
the convention. But, I am not at all 
sure that the sectional meetings on 
Friday and Saturday, and the matter 
which was presented there, expert in 
character, was not quite as important 
as anything which will follow. 

However, we have some extremely in- 
teresting addresses during the next few 
sessions to follow. We shall culminate 
in a most interesting meeting on 
Wednesday, and will have a very un- 
usual meeting in the evening. 

I wrote out a perfectly good address, 
packed full of cold storage wisdom. 
When I looked it over it was so cold 
that I consigned it to the waste basket 
and concluded to have a little informal 
chat, made from a few notes which I 
put down in order to keep within the 
bounds of reasonable statement and 
reasonable time, 

I think I should point out two or 





effect on the industry. 


Consider, for example, that two years 
ago we adopted a Code of Trade Prac- 





OPENS THE CONVENTION. 


As Chairman of the Board of the Insti- 
tute Frederic S. Snyder of Boston calls 
the first session to order. 


number of studies made, the decisions 
reached under that Code of Trade Prac- 
tice, and the changes which have 
occurred as a result of these decisions. 


Trade Practice Code Working Well. 

Perhaps of even more far-reaching 
importance is the Code of Trade Prac- 
tice mindedness which has come to the 
industry and by. which packers are 
avoiding action which would bring them 
under the Code of Trade Practice and 
make such actions the subject of in- 
vestigation and decision and as a rule 
of omission thereafter. 

The code marks a very distinct ad- 
vance. It also has had a very good 
effect upon buying practices. Thous- 
ands and perhaps hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars have been saved, or cer- 
tainly will be saved, as the result of 
the adoption of sound methods. 


Remember, also, that two years ago 
was developed a bi-weekly report on 
stocks. Some 90 companies are now 
contributing this information. To have 
the facts on which to work is extremely 
important, because sound judgment can 
be based only on a knowledge of facts. 


At the same time, the illustrative 





beef and hog test cost sheets which 
have been circulated must have been 
of great value to many packers. 
are a sort of guide and index by which 
packers can follow a more or less well- 
tested method of ascertaining their own 
cost facts based upon their own cost of 
labor and their own cost of raw ma- 
terial. At the same it gives them a 
system, a somewhat standardized meth- 
od, and permits them to find parallel 
facts and therefore reach somewhat 
parallel judgment with other packers. 
That has been of very material value, 
I am sure. 

Remember, the industry as such had 
little statistical information except that 
collected by the Government until this 
work was undertaken by the staff of the 
Institute. Now we have frequent fig- 
ures which give us much needed in- 
formation. In addition, the Business 
Survey Committee has, in that search- 
ing analysis they make at their meet- 
ings and in debates, provided a point 
of view for every one. 

This makes for a certain solidarity of 
movement and action which must be 
extremely helpful. Of course, certain 
people make their living out of the ig- 
norance of other people, but no one has 
an inherent right to live by ignorance 
and failure. It is true, usually, that the 
worst competitor is the one who pro- 
ceeds in ignorance, and while he may 
come to a downfall, he is certain to 
damage others as a result of his own 
failure. Therefore, the better informa- 
tion we have the more perfect is dis- 
tribution facts, the more certain we are 
to have sound judgments based on them. 


Uniform State Inspection. 


It always has been a maxim with me 
that when one is uncertain of his 
course and the way he is going to go 
the thing to do is to assemble all the 
“facts and all the figures. When one 
can look at them, the answer to his 
problem will be staring him in the face. 

In the work of the Institute, it seems 
to me, very great progress has been 
made toward the development of the in- 
dustry, the prosperity of the individual 
and toward giving better service to the 
entire community. 

Some of you are grading beef. This 
is not entirely satisfactory to some 
groups, particularly the jobber group, 
but the movement is steadily in that 
direction. The more nearly you develop 
a stabilized grading system, the more 

1 buyer, especially those 
any Al 9 a swaieek himself. He 
can then utilizing Ree yy and 
having inspection make it pos- 
sible for him to secure that which is 
specified. 

A matter which has been of much in- 
terest to me and which will be made 
the subject of an address in a later ses- 
sion of the convention, is uniform state 
inspection legislation. It is proposed 
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to advance such legislation by action of 
the Institute. It will be presented to 
you for action. It so happens, as you 
know, that each state has a system dif- 
fering from nearly all other States. 
There are some who have inspection 
regulations which are perhaps more 
severe in character than the Federal 
Law, but many are extremely lax. Some 
with good laws are lax in their enforce- 
ment. 


Purpose of Law Defeated. 


We run laxity from another angle in 
Boston. There are some 42 people, or 
were from last accounts, who have so- 
called market exemption. They are 
privileged to ship in interstate com- 
merce to their trade and did ship goods 
not federally inspected. One small 
packer under state inspection could not 
ship his goods across the State line, but 
he was selling freely to this group of 
42 who had exemption and they were 
sending his goods into interstate trade 
as though they had federal inspection. 
Such loopholes in legislation defeats the 
purpose of the Federal inspection law 
to a considerable extent. I hope some- 
thing will be accomplished on uniform 
state meat inspection. 

In the course of this convention we 
are to have a Conference of Major In- 
dustries. It seems to me this confer- 
ence will be a monument not only to 
the past work of the Institute but to 
the constructive work of the staff of the 
Institute. These Conferences of Major 
Industries it seems to me, do this. It 
places this whole industry before the 
American public in a totally different 
light and from a different angle than 
ever had occurred prior to the develop- 
ment of this program. 

I think we should appreciate the fact 
that on Wednesday, as a result of the 
culminative work of so many years, 
we are to have the most outstanding 
events, both at Columbia University 
and in the ball room of this hotel, which 
have ever occurred in the history of the 
Institute. 


Participants from Europe are coming 


bates Bape will be a x 

rom Asia and, of coursé;. m 

most distinguished leaders te te 
banking and education will be 

as well as a representative from the 
cabinet of the President. Taken agg 
whole, it seems to me, we are going ty 
have a finish to this convention 
different from anything we ever = 


had before. 


Important Work of Institute, 


My speech, filed in the wastebasket, 
recorded the internal work of the Insti- 
tute organization and contained a state. 
ment giving the names of the organiza. 
tion members, membership of commit- 
tees. with their chairmen, etc. [| hope 
that the Institute will consider i 
up as an accompaniment to this, either 
in. part or separately, a list of the In- 
stitute committees, the sub-division ac. 
tivities, the names of the chairmeh and 
the funetions they are performing. Ih 
the list I examined there are —_ 
40 major works proceeding under 
leadership of these sub-divisions of the 
Institute. 

If a member could have a pamphlet, 
giving that information, in addition to 
what he has, he would have a tabloid 
of the whole work of the Institute, its 
organization, etc. When he sees fit to 
ask a question, or a problem arises, if 
he consults this pamphlet he will come 
somewhere near having an answer. He 
will know whether or not there is a 
division of the Institute dealing with 
the subject he has in mind and he will 
know what to do. The various com- 
mittees are handling matters that are 
important to the industry as a whole. 

As you know, after three years of 
service, I am about to close my term 
as chairman of the Board of Directors. 
It so happens that my experience has 
been somewhat umique, particularly 
from the standpoint of my relationship 
to the packing industry. I have had 
the opportunity to view the industry 
from a somewhat different angles than 
happen to fall to the lot of other mem- 
bers. 

For 40 years I have been engaged in 
the East in processing and the whole- 
sale distribution. of. food. .That gave 
me, of course, an opportunity to see 
the packers from the standpoint of an 
Eastern distributor over a lo i 
of years. I have been in the business 
long enough to see the rise of the 
branch house system and the c 
taking place in that method of di 
tion. 

Gets Wide View of Industry. 


It so happened, also that during the 
war I occupied a variety of offices, all 
of which had intimate relation to the 
packing industry. For the major 
tion of the conflict I served as chief of 
the Meat Division, that division having 
charge of the regulation of the ind 
try. That gave me one point of view. 
I also was chief of the Division of 
ordination of Purchase. The major 
portion of the goods purchased wert 
packing house products. We 
on the average, $3,000,000 worth of 
merchandise per day. That job gave 
me another opportunity to see the work 
of the packers. 

It also happened that I was a mem 
ber of the Food Purchase a 
board which placed certain. 
under control. And when they were 
under control, they couldn’t, of course 
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be exported except by or with the con- 
sent of the Food Administration through 
“wary delegated by the War Trade 


Also, as chief of the Division of Food 
Cold Storage, I was responsible for the 
cold storage plants of the country han- 
dling foods. I speak of these duties be- 
cause of the opportunity it gave me to 
study the packers as a whole, aside 
from my experience of 40 years in the 
East. 

Curiously enough, three years ago 
you did me the honor of electing me 
the chairman of the Board of Directors. 
In that job I had the Kot pe! for 
observation from still a third angle. 


War Work Experiences. 













I want to say that, as I close this 
term of office, 1 go out with a greater 
admiration for the men of this indus- 
try than I ever have had. The indus- 
try is growing steadily. That, to me, 
is a great personal satisfaction. 

Of course, a man is wealthy only if 
he has a wealth of friends and has their 
friendly association. The possession of 
bonds does not count for so much, al- 
though they too are useful. 

There is one very interesting thing 
that sticks in my mind. When I took 
charge of the Meat Division I found 
certain regulations had been drawn up 
hastily, as was necessary in the rush 
of organization. They were not all 
equitable as applying to the packers. 
I undertook to change some of those. 
The interesting thing about it was that 
was no complaint on that score ever 
was received from the packers. They 
accepted the fact that they were being 
controlled by the Food Administration 
on non-food items that the Lever Act 
gave no control over. 

But the interesting thing to me was 
that they made no complaint. The di- 
vision of profit arrangement between 
Class A and Class B packers gradually 
was revised with the approval of the 
Food Administrators. But again no 
complaint came from the packers. They 
accepted everything as a part of the 
difficult situation put upon their shoul- 
ders. They did their level best in every 
instance. We had a packers committee, 
which covered all of the packers. About 
50 of them came to Washington each 
month for a conference. The word was 
always “Cooperation” and never “Op- 
position.” 

With this history in mind, I want to 
express by thanks to the members of 
the Institute, as I shall probably have 
no other opportunity, for the courtesy 
and kindliness and good fellowship 
which have marked my relationship to 
the organization in the last three years. 
It is one that will linger in my memory 
forever. (Applause) 

We will now have a report from Mr. 
Henry Neuhoff, the Treasurer. (Ap- 
plause) 

Treasurer’s Report. 

[Treasurer Neuhoff presented his 
prepared report, to which was attached 
the audit of Martin, Johnson and Com- 
pany, closing with the following re- 
marks: ] 

MR. NEUHOFF: In this connection 
I want to say that while circumstances 
are such as to make it necessary for 
me to resign as an officer and member 
of our great organization, nevertheless 

at any time I can be of any service 
to the Institute or the industry in any 
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way, please call on me no matter 
whether I am connected with the indus- 
try at such time or not. 

Also, I want to say that my connec- 
tion with fellow officers and members 
of the very efficient staff of the Insti- 
tute will always be a pleasant memory 
to me. I want to thank one and all for 
the many courtesies shown me. 

Wishing your splendid organization 
continued success, I am as ever, your 
humble servant. (Applause) 

The treasurer’s report was accepted. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: We will now 
listen to C. B. Denman, livestock mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, whom 
most of us know and with whom we 
are familiar. (Applause) 


Trends in the Livestock 
Industry 


MR. DENMAN: I greatly appreciate 
the opportunity of being with you. 
While it probably has not always been 
so, I am glad that we farmers and you 
packers can take counsel together. But 
the two of us can go only two-thirds 
of the way toward an industry pro- 
gram, for in the end the retailer sells 
my hog and your ham, my steer and 
your steak, and my lamb and your 
chops to the only customer we have— 
the consuming public. 


In the last analysis, interests of live- 
stock producers, meat packers, and re- 
tail meat dealers are mutual; each of 
us is a link in the same chain. It is 
unthinkable that either should enter- 
tain toward the other any attitude but 
complete understanding, confidence and 
respect. We are all hitched to the same 
load, and for each to prosper we must 
pull together. 

You depend upon us for your raw 
material; we rely on you as a market 
for our meat animals. Economies in 


SPOKE FOR PRODUCERS 


C. B. Denman, livestock member, Fed- 
eral Farm Board, stressed the need for 
better cooperation between all branches 
of the meat industry. 
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processing and distribution which you 


develop are beneficial to us because 
they enable you to pay higher prices 
for our products. Improvements in 
feeding and breeding which we make 
are beneficial to you as well as to our- 
selves in that they enable us_ to pro- 
vide livestock yielding more merchant- 
able products. Better products in turn 
mean increased demand and higher 
prices. 


Meat Production Increasing. 


Meat production in the United States 
during the next few years promises to 
be somewhat above current low levels. 
Cattle numbers on farms and ranges 
have been on the upswing of a new 
cycle since early 1928, and the increase 
is beginning to be reflected in slaugh- 
ter. Despite the sharp drop in prices, 
the cattle industry has retained its rela- 
tively favorable economic position com- 
pared with most alternative agricul- 
tural enterprises. Hence the upward 
swing in beef production is likely to 
continue. 


Abundant supplies of feed grains, to- 
gether with present low prices, are 
causing farmers to expand hog produc- 
tion. ‘There was some increase in last 
spring’s pig crop and reports indicate a 
large increase this fall. Swine grow- 
ing is becoming a more important 
part of the farm enterprise in the West. 
Low prices have made wheat attrac- 
tive as a hog feed since early 1930, 
and western farmers are grasping the 
opportunity of marketing wheat 
through hogs. 


In contrast to the cyclical upswing 
of catile and hog production, sheep 
numbers are likely to decline markedly 
during the next two or three years. 
The 1931 lamb crop was of record size, 
being 8 per cent greater than the large 
crop of 1930. Lamb prices at levels be- 
low production costs, together with 
feed shortages in many range areas, 
however, are causing western sheepmen 
to market more than the usual propor- 
tion of the crop and to hold back fewer 
ewe lambs for breeding. 





With light marketings of ewes dur-. 


ing the fall of 1930 and abnormally 
light death losses last season, the age 


of range ewes has increased materially’ 


and should the coming winter be se- 
vere, heavy losses will be inevitable, 
especially in sections where feed sup- 
plies are short and poor financial cir- 
cumstances make. it practically impos- 
sible for sheepmen to give their flocks 
adequate care. Hence sheep and lamb 
slaughter during the next few years 
will not necessarily reflect the heavy 
liquidation impending in the industry. 


Shifts in Livestock Production. 


Many trends in the location of live- 
stock slaughter supplies are evident. 


For instance, more cattle are being fed: 
each year in the Southwest. Low feed. 


costs, cheap land, and beneficial climate 


insuring rapid gains enable southwest-: 


ern cattlemen to compete with Corn 
Belt feeders. Likewise, there is a grow- 
ing tendency among stockmen in the 
Pacific Coast sections to finish their 
livestock for slaughter. 

Agricultural leaders in the “cotton- 
minded” South are advocating more di- 
versified farming, which includes live- 
stock. Swine growing has become in- 
creasingly important in the northwest- 
ern Corn Belt, due principally to the 
extension of corn acreage in that sec- 
tion. Relatively heavy corn supplies in 
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TALKING OVER THE DAILY PROBLEMS OF PACKER AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCER. 


1—President Thomas E. 


Wilson (center) meets his New York field marshals, 


York plant, and J. 1. Russell (right), Bastern sales executive. 


2—Charles D. Carey of Wyoming (left), chairman of the National Live Stock and Meat Board; R. C. Pollock (center), 
secretary-manager Of the Board; and “Bob” Lamont (right), famous Colorado breeder of Hereford cattle and son of the See. 


retary of Commerce. 


comparison with hog numbers in the 
states west of the Mississippi have 
been primarily responsible for the up- 
ward trend in hog weights since the 
pre-war period. 

Low prices of other farm products 
leave no great incentive for Corn Belt 
farmers having sheep as a part of their 
general agricultural enterprise to quit 
raising them. On the contrary, low 
prices of breeding ewes are inducing 
some to buy small flocks. 


Marketing Being Systematized. 


Rapid progress toward orderly and 
efficient marketing is being made in the 
livestock industry, a marked growth in 
co-operative marketing greatly facili- 
tating this forward stride. Unsatis- 
factory returns for livestock due to 
fluctuating supplies, high marketing 
costs, and an unwieldly and inefficient 
marketing system in general have em- 
phasized to farmers the need for co- 
operative endeavor. 

We producers have learned that our 
interests are mutual and that we must 
pull together, not against each other. 
Comprehensive and effective organiza- 
tion is pertinent to stability in both 
production and in marketing. Advance- 
ment toward that goal is evidenced by 
the establishment of the Nationa] Live- 
stock Marketing Association, owned 
and controlled by over 300,000 livestock 
producers scattered from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to the 
Rio Grande. 

This association, national in scope 
and operating in the field as well as 
at terminal markets, is able to put live- 
stock supplies for the country in con- 
tact with the most favorable demand 
outlets. There is being set up in the 
National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion a sales advisory service which will 
assist its member cooperative associa- 
tions in coordinating the marketing 
and distribution of livestock. 

During the past few days we have 
heard a lot about a certain great credit 
corporation being set up which will 
greatly help industry. As I read the 
business page of the metropolitan 
papers this morning they indicated that 
it was having some effect. 

More than a year ago the Federal 
Farm Board assisted the livestock in- 
dustry in developing a similar plan 
which the livestock industry has been 


furnished as a shock absorber. In this 
we have assisted in coordinating, or- 
ganizing and putting into effect the 
plan which ultimately should put the 
livestock producers in a position to fur- 
nish the necessary financing to stabilize, 
to a large extent, the livestock indus- 
try, through the establishment of large 
regional credit corporations, under their 
own ownership and control. 

I do not know if this affects your 
business this way or not, but we always 
find that in a period of high prices it 
is the easiest to borrow money on live- 
stock. That expansion of credit ex- 
pands production and puts our busi- 
ness hat on upside down and then 
drowns us when this rain of low prices 
comes, because of the over-production. 


Industry Getting on Better Basis. 


We have helped the livestock indus- 
try to begin in a small way and de- 
velop. That is probably going to be 


~- more evidently needed because of a re- 


port coming to us Saturday that prac- 
tically every bank in one important 
livestock state is calling livestock loans. 
It would well behoove the livestock in- 
dustry to make a move toward con- 
trolling future finances. At least it 
should be in a position to help us to 
effect. great reductions on over-expan- 
sion, which leads to low prices and 
over-production. (Applause) 


Thus the livestock industry is 
strengthening its link in the chain of 
meat production, processing, and dis- 
tribution. Improvements in breeding 
and feeding practices enable farmers 
to produce greater quantities of meat 
from their forage and grain supplies. 
Progress is being made, though eaiy 
in some instances, toward adapting pro- 
duction policies to changes in market 
demands. Likewise we are making 
headway toward orderly and economical 
marketing. 

Your program indicates that the 
packing industry is increasing its effi- 
ciency and adopting economies in proc- 
essing and distribution. Retailers, too, 
are improving their services. But in 
our individual efforts to improve our 
respective businesses, we have subor- 
dinated a most important problem, that 
of increasing the consumer demand for 
meat. While strengthening each sepa- 
rate link we have not welded our chain 
more closely together. 


H. L. Skellinger (left), manager New 


Oftentimes we have ignored the fact 
that the retailer sells to the consumer, 
the packer to the retailer, and the pro- 
ducer to the packer. Each is an out- 
let for the preceding link and it is to 
our mutual advantage that the ultimate 
outlet be favored by an increasing de- 
mand for our products. 


Quality Products Increase Demand. 


Improved quality means greater de- 
mand. The livestock and meat trade 
has had to contend with much mislead- 
ing propaganda. Repeatedly, it has 
been claimed that meat is unhealthful 
and, although proved untruthful, such 
statements have been detrimental to the 
sale of our products. 

Your ceaseless efforts toward estab- 
lishing uniform state inspectiotn are 
beneficial to both consumers and pro- 
ducers. Approximately two-thirds of 
the entire meat supply of the country 
now bears the inspection stamp of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Meat 
so stamped is the only food available to 
consumers which carries with it the 
guaranty of the federal government as 
to its wholesomeness. 

Farmers, realizing that quality live- 
stock is prerequisite to quality meat 
products, are striving to produce ani- 
mals yielding the type and quality of 
meat cuts preferred by consumers. 
Practices in livestock production, how- 
ever, are not as sensitive as they should 
be to the changing nature of consumer 
demands. 

Stockmen often have customs in the 
conduct of their business which they 
relinquish reluctantly and only 
stress of plain necessity. Both retailers 
and packers greatly stimulate the pro- 
duction of quality livestock when they 
pass back to farmers, price margins 
that products preferred by consumers 
sell over those not preferred. 


Producer’s Share Shrinking. 

A farmer may induce his neighbor 
to market hogs weighing 200 to 
Ibs. one season, but if they sell for only 
a few cents a hundredweight more than 
350-lb. hogs marketed the same day, 
that neighbor will feed his hogs t 
heavy weights the following year de- 
spite the consumer preference for 
medium weight products. 

Recognition in our grading system of 
the meat type hog alone will not en 
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ourage his production. The price re- 
Ted, after all, is the controlling 
force. Livestock producers welcome im- 
proved merchandising practices, such 
as the grading and stamping of meats, 
maintaining the identity of quality cuts 
throughout the distributive system; 
thereby reflecting consumer preferences 
in livestock values. 


Narrowing of the gap between the 
producer and the consumer would be 
beneficial in encouraging greater con- 
sumption of meat. All meat produced 
is consumed, and if livestock growers 
received a greater age mages of the 
price consumers pay for meat, pro- 
duction would be profitable at higher 
levels. Farmers would gain in that 
there would be more demand for feed 
grains and forage. 


Packers and retailers would have 
larger volume over which to distribute 
their overhead costs, and, last but not 
least, consumers would have a greater 
supply of meats at more attractive 
prices. The livestock industry is en- 
titled to a reduction in the costs of 
meat distribution. Our link of the chain 
has had to bear the burden of high 
merchandising costs since the pre-war 
period. 

During the last two years when all 
prices have declined, farmers have re- 
ceived a decreasing ae ees of the 
price consumers pay for meat. The cost 
of processing and merchandising a unit 
of meat has declined very little from 
the relatively high levels prevailing be- 
fore the current business depression. 
With each link ahead in the chain re- 
taining practically a fixed charge, an 
undue proportion of the burden result- 
ing from reduced consumer purchasing 

wer is being passed on to the farmer. 

quality must develop; injustice to any 
one of us. eventually and _ inevitably 
works injury to the rest. 


Too Much Harmful Propaganda. 


The other Sunday I heard a wonder- 
ful sermon entitled, “They Lied and 
Died.” I could not help but think how 
well the text applied to some things 
connected with our business. The text 
this pastor took, of course, was the 
story of Ananias and Sapphira when 
they lied and died, following their 
failure to turn in all the money from 
the sale of a certain piece of land. 


The point particularly applicable to 
the livestock and meat industry was 
that there were two separate lies about 
the same thing. I refer to the vicious 
falsehood that breaks out spasmodi- 
cally, with each succeeding outburst a 
greater plague on our business—that 
meat isn’t good for us to eat. I wish 
this lie would fall down dead as 
Ananias did and we could carry it out 
and bury it for all time to come. The 
other lie, and equally damaging to our 
industry, is one advising people that 


they cannot afford to eat meat regu- 
larly. 


I do not believe we are doing enough 
to counteract the damage of such un- 
truthful statements. In the case of 

nias, it was the young men who 
carried him out and buried him. You 
will recall, also, that the young men’s 
feet were at the door waiting for Sap- 
Phira to fall down, that they might 
on ll second lie out and bury it. 
Maybe the trouble with each division of 
our industry is that we need younger 
blood. It is said that he who stands 
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still long will lie still longer. We can- 
not shirk our responsibility nor be 
afraid to meet changed conditions with 
appropriate remedies. 

When considering the problems con- 
fronting us as a group, it is gratifying 
to know that we are cultivating closer 
and more sympathetic relations with 
one another. The livestock and meat 
industry is learning to cooperate. This 
meeting is evidence of it. More pro- 
ducers and retailers should be here 
with you. Then we would have not 
only an Institute of American Meat 
Packers but a meat institute. It would 
be difficult to set a limit to the good 
to the industry as a whole that such an 
organization could accomplish. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: We are to 
have a discussion on that third element 
of the question, that of distribution. 
Mr. T. A. Connors, national meat buy- 
er, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
is the first to take up that discussion, 
from the viewpoint of the chain store. 
Mr. Connors. (Applause) 


Retail Meat Trends 


(VIEWPOINT OF THE CHAIN.) 
By T. A. Connors, A. & P. Tea Co. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
deeply appreciates the invitation to 
participate in this convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. It 
is a hopeful and healthy sign to see 
representatives of the livestock pro- 
ducers and the retailers in conference 
with the packers, meeting in a spirit 
of broad-mindedness, willing to think 
above and beyond their own immediate 
tasks and profits, for the betterment 
of the meat industry as a whole. 

It has been my privilege to visit, and 
to know, packers in all sections of the 
country. Nowhere in these United 
States is there a group which more 
typically represents courage, force, and 
character—those attributes which we 
believe personify the finest ideals of 
American business—than the member- 


CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK, 
T. A. Connors, national meat buyer for 


the Great A. & P. C 


‘ ompany, but son of a 
famous 


packinghouse father, « exploded 
— false packer notions about the chain 
store. ‘ 
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ship of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 


We realize that you are partial 
neither to the independent nor chain 
meat retailer. But, you are vitally in- 
terested in the method of retail meat 
distribution which serves the public, 
the packer, and the producers most effi- 
ciently. After all, the consumer will 
be the final judge of this question. She 
will bestow her patronage on the neigh- 
borhood store that best fits her needs, 
whether it be an independent, or a mem- 
ber of a voluntary or regular chain. 


In the last generation the keenest 
brains in the meat business visioned the 
possibility and answered the challenge 
of mass production in the packing busi- 
ness. Your efficiency today is a monu- 
ment to their resourcefulness. Ad- 
mittedly, economical retail distribution 
lagged far behind. Here was an op- 
portunity and another challenge, which 
this generation, grasped—the oppor- 
tunity to reduce the spread between 
wholesale antd retail. costs of meats 
through mass distribution. The chains 
have merely followed the large corpora- 
tions’ lead in departmentalizing their 
business under trained experts, who de- 
vote all of their time and thought to 
their particular end of the business. 


Game Is Open to All. 

It is only natural that these special- 
ists, backed by the necessary capital 
for research, should ultimately bring 
improvements, the same as the plant 
superintendent, the engineer, the chem- 
ist, and the research worker has in the 
production and manufacturing field. 
That we have been partially successful 
is evidenced by satisfactory earnings 
during this present period of depres- 
sion. 


Most of us weekend golfers are happy 
when we break a hundred. For years 
we have sliced, hooked, topped, and 
even whiffed. We formerly blamed 
our lack of skill to the long hours spent 
in the packing business. This year 
the new ball came along. Here was 
the perfect alibi for our own shortcom- 
ing. 

The packing and retail meat busi- 
ness has always been an exacting game. 
Some were unable to break par. They 
had no one to blame but themselves. 
But, when the chains entered the meat 
business, here again was the perfect 
alibi. Well, next year we are going 
to have the same large ball, which 
stands up well and is easy to hit, only 
next year they are going to make it 
heavier. Most of us are now agreed 
it is still the same old game despite 
the size of the ball. All will be wel- 
comed who play the game fairly and 
replace the divots. 


The packers and chains are getting 
acquainted. Contact is rapidly dispell- 
ing your former fears. You now know 
that we have no intention of entering 
the packing business; that the best re- 
sults will be obtained by each of staying 
within his specified field. 


Troubles of a Chain Meat Buyer. 

Your contact with the chains has 
been largely through their buyers. Let 
us agree that you are concerned over 
their buying power. The chain meat 
buyer, and this includes all alert buy- 
ers, has been an enigma, a mystery, 
even worse—a nightmare—to the av- 
erage packer’s salesman. I confess:I 
never fully understood his viewpoint 
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HENRY NEUHOFF 


(Neuhoff Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn.) 
Retiring Treasurer of the Institute. 


nor appreciated his problems when I 
was a wholesaler. 

But believe me, he has his problems, 
and plenty of them. If I can give you 
an insight into his mental processes I 
know that you will be more sympa- 
thetic to his problems, and that it will 
be the means of helping you solve many 
of yours. 

Large buyers of butter, eggs, flour, 
coffee, cocoa, tea and sugar, know that 
they own their product at the market 
price. It is made daily on their ex- 
changes or boards of trade. Buyers 
of canned fish, fruit, and vegetables 
purchase at the “opening prices.” The 
price on various kinds of fresh fish is 
quoted on the Boston Fish Exchange. 

Poultry is sold on the basis of the 
New York market. But, on fresh meats, 
can anyone enlighten us when or how 
a buyer knows that he owns his rail 
stock of pork cuts as cheaply as his 
competitor? That is his constant worry 
—the price paid by his competitor; not 
the price that beef or lambs are sell- 
ing at, or whether the packer is mak- 
ing a profit or a loss. 


Chain Meat Purchases Large. 

All of his efforts and apparent 
evasiveness are due to his anxiety to 
ascertain the market. The large buy- 
er is not opposed to higher prices. The 
buyer is prepared to and must pay the 
market. He is a keen student of the 
live markets and livestock receipts. He 
is willing to pay a higher price when 
conditions warrant it. But, he is con- 
cerned after he has made his carload 
or local purchases the forepart of the 
week, to find that his prices have been 
discounted 2 or 3c Ib. because of the 
packers’ inability to regulate shipments 
or to institute an orderly system of 
marketing. 

We believe it is possible for the in- 
dustry to formulate a practical plan to 
correct this unhealthy situation. It 
would lighten the retail buyer’s bur- 
den; sales would: be transacted with 
more confidence and despatch, and the 

ker would earn a fair return on his 
investment. 
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Most of you are now agreed that 
mass retail distribution is a boon to 
the industry. You see surplus stocks 
shrink with the chain policy of follow- 
ing the market down, and immediately 
passing the savings to the public in the 
form of lower prices. Week-end. spe- 
cials, attractively priced, move these 
stocks quickly into consumption. 

Perhaps not all of you are aware 
that the chains are buying outright 
over 300 carloads of fresh meats each 
week, in addition to their local pur- 
chases. You must realize what this 
tonnage, orderly marketed, does to 
eliminate the excessive stocks which 
were formerly shipped to primary mar- 
kets, depressing wholesale prices not 
only in the large cities but also in the 
neighboring territory. 


Chain’s Efforts to Increase 
Consumption. 


Do you realize the full significance 
of the chain policy of handling the 
finest beef that comes to market in 
many sections of the country, and offer- 
ing it to the public at attractive prices? 
This deliciously flavored meat is bound 
to popularize and increase meat con- 
sumption. Is not this the goal we are 
all striving for? Will not this policy 
be of tremendous assistance to the pro- 
ducer in finding a ready market for 
his finished livestock, thus permitting 
him to market his crops in the most 
profitable form—on the hoof? 


You are familiar with the large ap- 
propriations spent each week by the 
chains in honest meat advertising, the 
pricing of all cuts, large price lists 
displayed in all markets, the policy of 
16 oz. to the pound. All of this is 
helping to build up consumer confidence 
in the chain meat market. They are 
features that have been sadly neglected 
by some elements of the trade in the 
past. 


You may have noticed that we are 
introducing into our meat advertising, 
quality, palatability, and appetite ap- 
peal, not merely a price appeal. While 
the meat dealer may imagine that na- 
tive round steak is an attractive spe- 
cial at 29c lb., in the customer’s mind 
it is in competition with potatoes at 
1c Ib., cabbage and beets at 2c Ib., let- 
tuce at 3c and apples at 5c Ib. We 
must stimulate in the consumer’s mind 
a desire to spend more of her food 
dollar for meats. 


Have you tuned in on our daily morn- 
ing broadcast featuring the most sea- 
sonable and economical meats, along 
with attractive recipes for properly 
preparing them? You will agree that 
this meat merchandising effort on the 
part of the chains cannot help but bene- 
fit the producer and packer. 


Prejudices Being Overcome. 


One of the handicaps the packers 
have to face is the local prejudices 
against certain cuts, weights and grades 
of meat. We have also found that out. 
However, upon, investigation, we dis- 
cover that the “can’t” is fixed in the 
butcher’s, and not the consumer’s, mind. 
If we can sell him on our idea we can 
sell the customer. Therefore, it has 
been our policy, where we are con- 
vinced that a merchandising idea is 
sound, to make it national in scope. 

We are now selling 600-Ib. natives in 
New England, lambs in the South, mut- 
ton (as mutton) in industrial neighbor- 
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hoods, heavy hams and pork where 
formerly only the lighter averages 
could be sold, corned beef in 50-Ib. kegs, 
and dry picked poultry in “scalded” 
territory. 

We realize that we have no patents 
on improved retail methods. Competi- 
tion is free to follow constructive 
leadership in meat merchandising. We 
feel that our policies have been sound, 
honest, and helpful to the industry. We 
trust that our efforts to improve the 
retailing of meats merit the whole- 
hearted endorsement of the producer, 
the packer, and the consumer. 


No doubt all of you would like to 
hear of the trend that has taken place 
in meat retailing this year. On the 
surface, it would appear that it is in 
status quo; that it is just recovering 
from the shock and the intensity of 
two years of violent discussion on 
“Packaged Meats.” 


At your convention in 1929 your 
chairman, Mr. Snyder, poetically char- 
acterized that subject by saying “The 
pink of a new era is dawning in the 
east.” In your 1930 meeting three 
speakers—two wholesalers and a chain 
executive—told you that packaged 
meats were already an assured suc- 
cess. Today, one year later, most peo- 
ple in the trade are willing to agree 
that the sun has set. 


Modern Stores Increase Meat Sales. 


Time will not permit the discussion 
of this very interesting subject. We 
regard it as a very gallant effort on 
the part of the manufacturer to pre- 
cipitatively create a demand for a prod- 
uct that the retailer was not equipped 
to handle. Further on we will explain 
how packaged meats may be intro- 
duced. 3 


You are familiar with the splendid 
new combination markets many of the 
chains are opening in all sections of 
the country. The attractive automatic 
refrigerated equipment, with full-vision 
cases, filled with a complete assortment 
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of choice meats, appeals to the modern 
housewife, and has helped materially 
to increase meat sales. It is no secret 
that many chains plan to convert all 
of their stores to combination mar- 
kets. This already has happened in 
some cities. It is a distinct marketing 
service to the consumer to be able to 
purchase all of her food requirements 
under one roof. 

However, this trend has already 
created one very serious obstacle. Low 
volume sales do not lessen grocery 
profits. However, on perishables, such 
as fruits, vegetables, bakery goods, 
fish, poultry, and meats, a high volume 
and a quick turnover is necessary to 
prevent shrinkage, trimming, damage 
loss, and to insure the merchandise 
reaching the customer in a fresh, at- 
tractive condition. 


Opportunity for Packaged Meats. 


There are too many small meat mar- 
kets already. It is to be hoped that 
the chains will realize their respon- 
sibility to the industry and not make a 
bad situation worse. It is their duty 
to reduce the spread between the whole- 
sale and retail cost of meats. Where 
a fresh meat department cannot be op- 
erated economically, it should be closed. 
In its place should be substituted a 
limited meat service, similar to a deli- 
eatessen department. 

An attractive line of smoked, ready- 
te-serve, cooked meats, and sausage 
should be displayed in a refrigerated 
case. Here is where packaged meats 
will be gradually introduced, one item 
at a time. On the shelves, back of the 
case, a complete line of canned and 
glass meats will be for sale. Such a 
service will appeal to the modern 
woman who is determined to take the 
drudgery out of housekeeping. Wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, cold 
cereals, canned and baked goods clearly 
show the trend. 


Here is a tremendous opportunity for 
the meat industry. Today competing 
foods are offer in 300,000 outlets, 
while meat is sold in only 100,000 mar- 
kets. This fact, together with the ex- 
tensive advertising carried on by the 
other food groups and companies, gives 
them a very decided advantage. 


The meat packing business, with 
four billion dollars in sales, is probably 
the largest food manufacturing busi- 
ness. With your thousand and one 
products, what per cent of the sales is 
represented by packaged, canned or 
glass goods? Let us try to think of 
one packer’s brand in this classification 
that enjoys the same national distribu- 
tion and consumer demand that at least 
thirty of the competing foods do. 


Meat Consumption Can Be Increased. 


Recently Hormel has led the way, 
but the surface has not been scratched. 
If the public can be educated to ask 
for Puffed Rice, Postum, Jello, Crisco, 
tomato juice, fruits and vegetables, 
soup and chicken a la king, by brand 
name in packages or cans, is it unrea- 
sonable to expect that the packers can 
not do the same thing with corned beef 
hash, beef, lamb, or veal stew, a pork 
and kidney stew, a liver or tongue 
paste, a consumer package of dry sau- 
sage, or frankfurters? It can be ac- 
complished with a splendid product 
backed by consistent advertising and 
intensive specialization. 


Friendly rivalry between the grocery, 
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produce and meat departments, to ob- 
tain the biggest share of the consumer’s 
dollar is very keen in our company. I 
am glad to say that in some units our 
average meat sales have already passed 
the grocery. We know that the com- 
petition between food groups is even 
more keen, but not always so friendly. 
In the past we have been obliged to ad- 
mire the group spirit and cooperative 
effort put forth by the Florida Citrus 
Growers, the California Raisin people, 
the salmon canners, and the Long 
Island Duck Association, to create a 
demand for their products. 


Today America ranks only fifth 
among the meat consuming countries 
of the world. Argentine leads with 313 
lbs. per capita per annum, followed by 
New Zealand with 282 lbs.; Australia, 
195 lbs.; Canada, 149 Ibs.; the United 
States, 145 Ibs. These figures are a re- 
flection on the meat industry. It is a 
challenge that should cause the pro- 
ducer, the packer, and the retailer to 
forget their imaginary differences and 
to formulate plans to make the consum- 
ers of this country meat conscious. It 
is possible to increase meat consump- 
tion at least 50 per cent. This would 
add two billion dollars to our yearly 
sales and bring prosperity to everyone 
engaged in our great business. 


CHAIRMAN SNYDER: If we had 
an open forum, this would be an inter- 
esting time to discuss some things of 
great interest to all of us. 


We are now to have from the view- 
point of the individual retailer a pre- 
sentation of the subject by Mr. Peter 
V. Bouterse, vice president and general 
manager, McCann and Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Retail Meat Trends 


(VIEW OF INDIVIDUAL DEALER.) 


PETER V. BOUTERSE: I feel like 
the fellow with one horse and one rab- 
bit. We had 40 minutes for the two 
of us and I have seven minutes left. 
That’s the percentage I am entitled to 
as an independent. (Laughter) We 
don’t make much money, but we have 
a lot of fun. 


Mr. Connors made my speech. There 
is really no difference between an in- 
dependent and a chain store. You are 
not going to make a different kind of 
a man by putting him on one payroll 
or the other. 


I spent most of my life in the de- 
partment store business. I studied for 
the Presbyterian ministry and finally 
found myself in the fashion business. 
Every other week or every other month 
someone comes along and gives us a 
new merchandising plan. Now that we 
have found out that there really is a 
limit to sales volume, I have been wait- 
ing for someone to talk about the big- 
gest factor in successful retailing—the 
art of human relationships. 

I am going to talk to you this morn- 
ing from the standpoint of the inde- 
pendent, and the only reason I am say- 
ing this is because that was the title 
under which I was brought here. I 
have to mention the subject anyway. 

We have done some of the things 
in our store that Mr. Connors men- 
tioned. We actually sell pre-drawn 
poultry in a city where they say it can’t 
be done, and we have a_ prepared, 
canned and glassed meat department 





RAISED TO BE A PREACHER. 


But Peter V. Bouterse backslid into 
merchandising, and after a successful de- 
partment store course in studying the con- 
sumer he became vice president and gén- 
eral manager of McCann and Company, 
Pittsburgh. ’ 


This successful food executive told 
meat packers that they must learn to love 
1a Coneaner if they wanted to stay in 

usiness. 


and a fish department with a separate 
bar. If the packers will put up a de- 
cent package of meat they can sell it. 
It is easy. 


I used to dress chickens that walked 
up and down the boulevard; now we 
dress them to sell over the counter. I 
was a merchandise man in the Retail 
Research Association, in Bamberger’s 
in Newark. The first letter I received 
after I came into the McCann outfit 
started out like this: “You—fool, how 
are you?” They thought I was crazy 
to leave the dry goods business to go 
into the food business. I want to tell 
you I am tickled to death with it. It 
is much more interesting, it is faster 
and it is cleaner. 


Customers Make Trends. 


Current trends in merchandising 
meat at retail is a rather broad sub- 
ject. A trend, I suppose, is just simply 
an interpretation of the demand. Trend 
is something that can be created up to 
a certain point, but it is like the move- 
ment of any great body of water, 
glacier or anything else. It is just 
about going to go where it wants to 
go, and the retail meat business is 
going to go the way the customers want 
it to go. The successful independent 
is able to interpret the trend. He is 
not going to create so much of it. 


There is a personal challenge that 
comes to everyone in making a public 
address. It is a tremendous challenge, 
if you can get people to get up and 
say what they believe. It makes them 
work like the dickens. We will do more 
to live up to our resolutions made audi- 
bly before men than live up to the 
thing we decided to do in the secret of 
our hearts. That is why I like to get 
up and talk about these things. I am 
going back to Pittsburgh to make good. 
It is going to make me a lot more 
critical of my own job. That is why 
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I was perfectly willing to come here. 

Having been in the food business two 

years, I can speak freely. (Laughter) 
Legislation and Competition. 

I am an independent but I am not 
from Indiana; I am from Pittsburgh, 
Pa. We are never going to raise a finger 
to get a law passed to make merchants 
out of people in the food business in 
Pennsylvania. You can’t legislate your 
competition out of business. 

You think there will be a smaller 
number of failures in the food business 
in Indiana on account of that law? 
There will be a greater number. They 
are taking another sleeping powder— 
doing what you said, Mr. Connors, 
blaming it on the new ball. It is a 
tragedy. Thinking about yesterday is 
not going to help anybody. It is plan- 
ning today and tomorrow that is going 
to make us successful. 

There are three or four little things 
I had set down to talk about: The right 
price, standardizing cuts, wider assort- 
ments, quicker service, sanitation, in- 
formed sales forces. Mr. Connors cov- 
ered every one of them. 

What is a right price? It is finding 
the price that is right, and it is a penny 
apart sometimes. The customer will 
help the dealer to find that price. And 
she is willing to pay the dealer’s price 
if it is right. But one has no right 
to expect five or six per cent of a car- 
cass to carry the whole overhead and 
to throw away the rest, or admit that 
there are some cuts that can’t be sold. 


Merchandising Cheaper Cuts. 

There is a decided effect on our sales 
when we hit the wrong price. There 
is a psychological price as well as a 
financial price. A 29c price may be 
twice as good as a 28c price. And the 
same thing applies whether you have a 
marked differential between yearling 
beef or whether you have just imagined 
these prices and said, “What will it 
bring ?” 

The smart boys on the corner used 
to say, “We never figure what we pay 
for a thing. We just look at it and 
wonder what it will bring.” And per- 
haps they couldn’t tell the difference 
between the sex or age of carcasses. 
Whether it is in the fashion business 
or the meat business, human nature is 
pretty much the same. The ones who 
know all about it generally make all 
the mistakes. 

The anticipation of a market decline 
is an important factor in success in the 
meat business. There is a certain time 
when it is wise to have a special on 
something. Customers look for them 
and wait for them. There is a dam- 
ming up of retail dollars that can be 
released when you hit the right article 
at the right price. You can’t always 
make as much money on it as you would 
like. It doesn’t mean the habitual loser 
always. It is the variety and manner 
in which you offer it. A lot of people 
change to fish on Tuesday for no other 
reason but that they want to change. 

I am glad we have had the depres- 
sion, as far as the meat business is 
soncerned. It is an ill wind that brings 
no good. We are teaching people to 
eat forequarters of lamb, and boiling 
plate—cuts they never tasted before. 
They never knew they could be so good 
or so cheap. We believe we are going 
to make permanent users of some of 
the cheaper cuts. 
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JOHN W. 
(Rath Packing Co., 
Chairman of the Board. 


RATH 
Waterloo, Ia. ) 


You men are going to see the result 
of that. Chuck roast at 15, 16 and 17c 
lb. out of good steers? Customers 
can’t believe it, and they have come 
back and said, “That’s delicious.” A 
fresh ham, properly baked, is much bet- 
ter eating than a turkey. If that isn’t 
so, I’d like to know what is the matter 
with my palate. It’s good food. It 
eats good, as the Dutch butcher says. 


Standardized Cuts Coming. 


The right price is only one of the 
factors in successful meat merchandis- 
ing. The standardized cut has been 
touched on here today. It is coming. 
Is there any reason why I should go 
into a restaurant and order a minute 
steak and not recognize it? 

We have a lot of different cuts for 
different restaurants, different neigh- 
borhoods and communities. It is like 
going in one restaurant and ordering 
doughnuts and coffee. The girl says, 
“What's that?” ‘You tell her again and 
she says, “Oh, you mean crullers.” In 
Michigan, you have to say fried cakes. 
It is the most ridiculous thing in the 
world. 

This country isn’t an isolated group 
of villages divided by rivers and moun- 
tains. I tried to make a reservation 
yesterday to come here by plane from 
Pittsburgh. There were 32 reserva- 
tions and I couldn’t make one. I had 
to take a train. There were three 
planes flying from Pittsburgh and every 
seat was taken. People are not stay- 
ing at the country cross-roads. They 
are going places and seeing things. 


New Products Stimulate Sales. 


That is a challenge to you men to 
standardize at least the names, if you 
can’t standardize the appearance of the 
cuts. We appreciate the fact that there 
is a great problem. There are the dif- 
ferent weights and all that sort of 
thing. You can get the same name for 
the same cut from the same animal 
every time, can’t you? 

Teach some of the restaurant chefs 
that it is possible to go to the meat 
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department and get stock cuts of meats, 
We have a second-floor restaurant and 
one on the main floor. We have to 
have a special butcher to cut meat for 
the restaurants. And yet, we wonder 
why we can’t sell the public meat. Five 
thousand cuts a day, six thousand meals 
a day. Practically every restaurant 
serves some different sort of meat, 


We have that marvelous opportuni 
in all restaurants, right under this roof, 
in fact, to sell meat to people, and we 
have destroyed the biggest tieup that 
we have—a method whereby a woman 
can ask for a piece of meat and get 
what she wants. I want to recommend 
this thought to your Institute as some- 
thing to work on. 


That is all I am going to say about 
standardized cuts, but the subject really 
is very important. For instance, this 
new corn beef sausage: You can put it 
in a cellulose casing, and it makes a 
good looking piece of merchandise. It 
is saleable; it is something new for the 
customer. The housewife always is 
looking for something new. 


Big Volume in New Store. 


Wider assortments are absolutely 
necessary if the independent can hope 
to stay in business. The retailer is not 
going to be able to take anything away 
from a showcase just because he has 
to trim it. He is going to have to be 
sport enough to keep his display up, 
morning after morning, and do such a 
good job behind the counter that there 
will be somebody in front of it all the 
time. These people who lose their 
nerve, who try something once and then 
drop it because they couldn’t sell it 
will have to change. 


It might interest you to know that 
a year ago last week we opened up a 
new store in East Liberty, a residential 
suburb of Pittsburgh, quite a large re- 
tail shopping section. We did over 
$1,680,000.00 worth of business there 
the first year, in a branch store. We 
expect to do over $2,000,000.00 the next 
year. 


The reason we got that business in 
that neighborhood where several stores 
had been deeply and strongly en- 
trenched for these many years, is be- 
cause we came into that community 
with a complete assortment of food. 
It’s a complete market, even to a fish 
department. 





CHIEF OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


When anybody wantéd to know about 
anything, they sent word to Vice Pres- 
ident Wesley Hardenbergh of the Insti- 
tute, and he fixed it. This is the genial 
W. H. taking a message from the Wal- 
dorf’s cute little Mercury, John Cala (No. 
not the picnic kind!) 
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The business in that store, even dollar 
yolume, is going ahead of last year. 
We are getting our year-ago figures 
now, and we feel the trend in that city 
has been definitely captured in our 
ability to give a wider assortment of 
merchandise, and also give the kind of 
service housewives want. 


Thoughts on Mutton Sales. 

Some mention was made of mutton. 
One can’t expect to serve the kind of 
mutton on the city table that is served 
on the farm. It just can’t be done. Cus- 
tomers don’t like it. Is there any rea- 
son why packers can’t get together and 
decide what shall be called mutton? 
People don’t have to apologize for 
ordering mutton chops in London. I 
have had lots of them and so have many 
of you. : 

One has to be poor in this country to 
eat mutton. It is like corned beef and 
cabbage. It is perfectly ridiculous for 
an industry to neglect the merchandis- 
ing of products as important as a nice 
mutton chop or mutton leg. 

If everybody is to be permitted to 
market every kind of a wreck under 
the name of mutton and if it is to be 
left to meat buyers who can’t tell the 
difference between a steer and a cow 
to decide what they want the public 
never will be educated to eat mutton. 
It would seem to be worth while for 
packers to see to it that good mutton 
gets on the market. 

Talking about wider assortments, 
what about shankless ham, with the 
bone taken out? The packer can mar- 
ket ham shanks the same as he sells 
pigs feet if he wants to. A shankless 
cut would make a lot of new customers 
for hams. A lot of small families don’t 
want to buy that end and throw it 
away. 

Good Service Builds Volume. 


In 1980 we were busy building a new 
-store. We spent $2,100,000.00 on a gro- 
cery store. That is a lot of money to put 
in one food store. We have 600 people 
on the payroll selling processed foods. 
We sold 3,000,000 Ibs. of butter, over 
1,500,000 lb. of meat and over 400,000 
lbs. of processed meats. We didn’t get 
this business by cutting prices. We got 
it by doing the thing that you folks are 
doing—giving the public the thing it 
wants at the time it wants it and at 
the right price. We built up that vol- 
ume and an increase in dollar sales over 
last year by trying to do some of the 
things that we all know about, but 
which are so hard to resist cutting 
corners on. 


One of the great advantages a store 
of our type has over some others is 
that we are equipped to take care of 
our stock. It is a very serious problem 
for the neighborhood store to keep fish, 
poultry, meat and delicatessen products 
in the same ice box. There must be 
freezers and coolers. We spent a for- 
tune on these. There is a room for 
everything and a man is employed who 
knows how to take care of the different 
products. 


Sales Force Educated. 


I believe our type of store is the 
store of the future. We believe every 
large city in America will have a store 
of this type within the next 5 or 10 
years. We haven’t been able to make 
a Profit that looks like a department 
store’s, but the public wants the class 
of service we are giving. 
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MAKING THEIR MARK. 
1—Two vice presidents of Wilson & Co. 


who assure continuity of a 
policy; (left) Harry Williams, 
Edward Wilson. 

2—Joe Healy (left) and Lloyd Corkran 
(right) hold the fort for Swift at Balti- 
more. 

38—General sales manager H. G. Ed- 
wards and W. J. Mullaley of the American 
- Co. smile as they survey packer 
orders. 


progressive 
(right) 


I might tell of some of the things 
we are doing. So far this year we have 
bought 843,000 lbs. of prepared meat 
for the delicatessen departments. 
Among these were baked ham, fresh 


roast pork, smoked tongue, pickled 
tongue and sausage. We are 22 per 
cent ahead of a year ago. We have 


sold ovér 3,000,000 Ibs. of fresh meats 
so far this year in the downtown store. 
We will sell almost 4,000,000 Ibs. this 
year as against last year’s total of 
2,600,000 Ibs. 

All we have done is the simple thing 
of washing our face, putting on a clean 
shirt and necktie, stopping the butchers 
from sneezing over the food, and ac- 
tually putting a clean apron on once 
in awhile. We go around at three 
o’clock Saturday afternoon, pick out the 
fellow wiping his bloody hands on his 
apron and hand him a clean one. We 
stay in business. Imagine that! 

Any retailer can do those things. I 
am going to tell you something else. 
The whole effort of retailers will be 
but so much hooey unless we start edu- 
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cating the butcher, the sales force, and 
the customer. One can have the right 
prices, assortments, standardized cuts, 
and sanitary equipment—but unless he 
loves people he has no right to be in 
the retail food business. 

Intelligent leadership is the thing we 
need. Our company has been carrying 
on some interesting work. We hired 
two boys and a girl to carry on educa- 
tional work among our employees. I 
spent more time on this activity than 
any other one thing outside of advertis- 
ing. I spent 50 or 60 per cent of my 
time talking to sales people, assistant 
buyers and buyers. 

Value of Human Relationship. 


We sold 67 carloads of potatoes from 
Monday morning to Saturday at two- 
thirty. We also took orders for future 
deliveries for five more carloads at a 
dollar a hundred pounds. We paid 95c 
lb. for them. We had 4c a bag labor 
cost. We didn’t make much money but 
we made a lot of friends. 

It is our conviction that it is more 
important for us as retailers to under- 
stand the people who are waiting on 
our customers than it is to understand 
the merchandise itself. 

If I cannot leave anything else with 
you, I beg of you to remember that 
the art of human relationships is the 
one force behind every successful busi- 
ness. If you see a great national in- 
stitution you will find that the man who 
made it was a master of that art. The 
people loved him and they were willing 
to work for him. You cannot fool the 
people. Human relationship is the big- 
gest force in business today. 

There are some things more impor- 
tant than building up the biggest vol- 
ume in your neighborhood. One of 
these is the respect, admiration, ac- 
quaintanceship and growing fellowship 
over a period of years among the people 
you serve. I covet for the chain stores. 
a policy which will make it possible 
for them to appoint a man in a neigh- 
borhood where he can settle down and 
people can learn to love him, where that. 
sign will mean a man and not a bank, 
and where the little bag of candy that 
used to bring the customer out to the 
corner grocer to pay her grocery bill 
will come back. If it is necessary to 

take a frankfurter and hand it to the 
little kid when she comes in with her 
mother, let’s do it. 

I thank you! (Applause) 


Committee Appointments. 


CHAIRMAN SNYDER: I will ap- 
point the folowing committees: 


Nominating Committee—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Chicago, IIl.; Mal- 
colm D. Hunter, New York; J. S. Scala, 
Utica, New York; George N. Meyer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chester G. Newcomb, 
Cleveland, O.; E. A. Schenk, Columbus, 
O.; L. W. Kahn, Cincinnati, O.; E. L. 

ardulski, Detroit, Mich.; R. S. Sin- 
clair, Indianapolis, Ind.; F. A. Hunter, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Jay E. Decker, Mason: 
City, Ia.; David Madden, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Oscar G. Mayer, Chicago, IIl.;. 
J. P. Murphy, Denver, Colo.; T. P. 
Breslin, Los Angeles, Calif.; J. T. Mc-. 
Millan, St. Paul, Minn. 

Resolutions Committee—John W. 
Rath, Chairman, Waterloo, Ia.; R. S. Sin- 
clair, Indianapolis, Ind.; George A. 
Schmidt, New York City; George N. 
Meyer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. F. Schlu- 
derberg, Baltimore, Md.; Harold Meyer, 
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Cincinnati, O.; Chester G. Newcomb, 
Cleveland, O.; H. W. McCall, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Henry Fischer, Louisville, 
Ky.; Milton Schaffner, Erie, Pa.; Paul 
Trier, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. Spang, jr., 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Stentz, Ottumwa, Ia. 

CHAIRMAN SNYDER: The meet- 
ing is adjourned. 


Second Session 


Monday, October 19, 1931. 

The meeting convened at two-thirty 
o'clock, Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman, 
Institute Plan Commission, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sup- 
posed to talk now on the new plan for 
improving personnel. 


A New Plan for Improving 
Personnel 
By Thomas E. Wilson. 


The ideal behind the work of the 
Institute Plan Commission has been to 
improve and strengthen the packing 
industry in a fundamental and perma- 
nent way. 

No matter how much occupied we 
may be with the urgent day to day 
problems arising in the management of 
our business affairs, we must all give 
thought to the broader and more gen- 
eral task of establishing a firm foun- 
dation for the future of our particular 
company. In the same way as an in- 
dustry we must organize definitely for 
the sound development of our manu- 
facturing processes, the _ scientific 
analysis of our operating methods, the 
careful building up of a competent 
corps of workers and executives. 

The Institute Plan Commission was 
organized with this thought in mind. 
It deals with the fundamental problems 
of the industry. I believe the industry 
may well be proud of what has already 
been accomplished through co-operative 
effort in this field. Each company has 
contributed something from its own 
knowledge and experience and all com- 
bined have handled the task more ef- 
fectively and economically than could 
any one company acting alone. 

One of the tasks of such an organiza- 
tion is to provide the industry with an 
effective personnel. This may be done 
in part by training those men already 
in the industry and in part by bringing 
into the industry well-qualified young 
men who will develop in time into cap- 
able executives and technical experts. 


The Educational Program. 


The particular feature of this sub- 
ject about which I am to speak to you 
today is a new feature of this edu- 
cational program. It is new in the 
sense that we are using a different plan 
from that employed previously, but it is 
old in the sense that its fundamental 
purpose is the same as that stated as a 
part of the original Plan Commission 
program formulated a number of years 
ago—namely, to furnish special train- 
ing for young men of character and 
ability who wish to prepare definitely 
for a business career in the meat pack- 
ing industry. 
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(Wilson & Co., Chicago.) 
Chairman Institute Plan Commission. 


The educational work of the industry 
has been done, as you know, through 
the Institute of Meat Packing, an 
agency conducted jointly by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. You are all 
of you familiar with the splendid series 
of textbooks which it has helped to 
create and make, available to the in- 
dustry. All of you know of the pack- 
inghouse courses which it offers by cor- 
respondence and which are taken an- 
nually by hundreds of people in the in- 
dustry. Some of you perhaps are not 
so well acquainted with the work which 
has been given in residence courses 


-for young men in college who plan to 


enter the industry. 


Good Product Turned Out. 


These courses have been offered for 
a number of years. They have resulted 
in bringing into the industry a number 
of exceptionally well qualified young 
men, who are already an asset to the 
organizations in which they serve and 
who in time should advance into po- 
sitions of importance and responsibility. 
I believe it has been demonstrated that 
the training given them has been of 
value, and that the availability of this 
course has resulted in a number of 
companies securing the services of 
young men better qualified for their 
work than they have been able to se- 
eure in the past. 

What some of the employers of these 
men have to say is good testimony on 
this point. Let me read to you the 
comment of a few who have written 
to the Institute of Meat Packing about 
its graduates. Here is part of a letter 
from the manager of an Eastern pack- 
ing plant referring to the record of one 
of the students who had been in his 
company’s employ for about a year: 

“This young man’s progress has been 
far more rapid than other men em- 
ployed in similar capacities about the 
same time. The specialized training he 
received in your department has made 
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it far easier for him to get ahead in oy 
concern and to assimilate the wor 
given him with a better unders 

than men of approximately the same 
ability who had not had the specializes 
training. I feel that his connection wij 
be a steady one, and that he will 
able to do a very good job for us,” 

Here is the comment of a depart. 
ment head in another company: 

“The young man about whom 
have asked is making very satisfactory 
progress with us. Although he has 
been with the company only a fey 
months, we have found it possible to 
place him in charge of a small section 
of our department, with several othe 
young men working under him. He has 
had a great advantage over other y 
men taken on at the same time, in that 
he understands the fundamentals of the 
packing industry. Men without his 
specialized training often spend a year 
at work before reaching a similar point 
in their development.” 

Here is a comment from the person. 
nel manager of another packing com. 
pany: “In general Meat Packing Insti. 
tute graduates are among the best e¢ol- 
lege men whom we have hired in the 
past five years. A number of the men 
we have with us are doing exceptional} 
well, and should have a fine future with 
this company.” 


Work and Study Plan. 


Most of the men who have graduated 
from this course have made good ree- 
ords in the industry. Some of them 
have left it for one reason or another, 
but few have failed to perform credit- 
ably in the positions for which they 
were employed. It has been found, 
however, that more men of even better 
qualifications can be attracted to the 
course by certain changes in the pro- 
gram. With that in mind, the Con- 
mittee on Educational Plans, aided by 
Mr. Greer, Director of the Institute of 
Meat Packing, has worked out a moii- 
fied program of combined work-and- 
study which is now being put into op- 
eration for the first time. 

The men enrolled in the residence 
course this year will spend the first 
three months of their course actually 
at work in some meat packing plant. 
Later they will come to the University 
of Chicago to take the specialized 
courses in meat packing subjects which 
are offered there. When they finish the 
course, they will have learned some- 
thing of the fundamentals of the in- 
dustry, both by first hand observation 
on the job, and by a study of funda 
mental principles under capable instruec- 
tors drawn from the ranks of the in- 
dustry itself. 


How It Works Out. 


I believe that this new arrangement 
for a period of field work in the » 
dustry is one which has great promise. 
The student admitted to the course first 
will be put to work in a packing 
He will be put at some job which wil 
not only teach him the methods of some 
one department, but will alsu give him 
a chance to become familiar with 
operations of the plant as a who 
will be encouraged—in fact he will 
required—to learn as much about 
problems, the processes, and the 
ucts of the packinghouse as his 
months of work permit. 

The men now on the job in thee 
field-work positions—about a dozen of 
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have been carefully placed by 
the employing companies in positions 
where they will have the best possible 
chance to observe and to learn. Some 
have been given tasks which will take 
them around the plant, from one de- 
ent to another, as part of their 
regular work; others will be moved 
from one job to another, as occasion 
offers, so that their working experience 
may be as broad as possible. All are 
under the supervision and observation 
of plant executives who will endeavor 
to give each man his chance both to 
gain experience and to demonstrate his 
worth as a worker and a prospective 
rmanent employee in some division 
of the industry. 

This opportunity for the employing 
company to size up the student as a 
worker should be well worth while. 
When the man has been on the job for 
three months his company will be able 
to say whether he is worth some spe- 
cial training in the Institute of Meat 
Packing. If he has performed well— 
done his work conscientiously and effec- 
tively, and displayed the necessary 
character, energy, perseverance, and 
adaptability—the company will doubt- 
less wish to recommend him for the 
training course at the University. With 
such a recommendation as a pre-requis- 
ite for admission, the class is likely to 
be composed of unusually high-grade 
men—men who give the greatest prom- 
ise of achievement in the industry. 

But I don’t want to make it appear 
that the Institute is relying entirely on 
the period of field-work to demonstrate 
the fitness of these men. They have 
all been selected with care before being 
iven an opportunity even to enter the 
feld-work jobs. They are young men 
who have already obtained a ground- 
work of fundamental general education 
in some good college of business or ag- 
riculture, and who are willing now to 
add a year of specialized training to 
their previous study. They are young 
men of outstanding personality and 
capability. 


How Men Are Selected. 


Furthermore, they are young men 
who have some definite interest in the 
meat packing industry, and who want 
to do some type of work which the in- 
dustry needs men to do. They have 
been picked because they seem likely 
to fit into the jobs which will be open 
to them when they complete their train- 
ing, and to make good on those jobs 
and on more important ones which will 
come to them later. 


Care has been taken to select men 
of a variety of preferences as to the 
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kind of work they will ultimately do in 
the industry. Many of this year’s 
group are looking forward to work in 
the sales and merchandising divisions 
of the industry; others will want to go 
into plant operating departments; some 
will prefer accounting or analytical 
work of some type. All will receive 
the same basic training, however, so 
that they may have a firm foundation 
of knowledge about all aspects of the 
industry, as a basis for their advance- 
ment ultimately into positions of major 
responsibility. 

After three months of field work and 
six months of study, the group will be 
ready for permanent employment in the 
industry. Each man will look around 
for the sort of work he thinks he can 
do best. He may go back to the com- 
pany where he put in his field work. 
or he may find an opening better suited 
to his abilities and preferences in some 
other concern. Both students and em- 
ploying companies are free of obliga- 
tion in the matter, and the negotiations 
will be worked out individually as in 
the past. 


Packers Are Interested. 

In spite of the difficult employment 
conditions of the present day, the mem- 
ber companies of the Institute have 
shown themselves strongly interested in 
this program. Not only have a num- 
ber of companies taken in these stu- 
dents for field work training, but other 
members have endorsed the plan and 
recommended its extension to provide 
for a larger number of men than has 
been included in the small. groups 
selected for training this year. 

It has been suggested further that 
the course might well be made avail- 
able to young men already employed 
in the plants of member companies, 
when they seem to justify special train- 
ing. We believe it will be possible to 
work out a plan which will meet the 
need expressed in this suggestion. The 
Committee will consider definite pro- 
posals along this line sometime in the 
near future, and will hope to have an 
announcement on the subject sometime 
this winter. 

The purpose of this work is clear— 
to make it an effective means of train- 
ing for the most capable young men 
who are already in the industry, or who 
may plan on entering it. It should re- 
sult in developing in the industry a 
steadily growing corps of men of char- 
acter and ability who have both a broad 
educational background and _ sound 
training in the fundamentals of the 
meat packing industry. We need men 
of that kind in our organizations. 





BIG MEN TALK ABOUT BIG BUSINESS 
1—President T. G. Lee (right) and Vice President E. S. Waterbury (left) of 
Armour & Company, seem to be satisfied with the proceedings. 


2—R. H. Gifford (left) and Vice President J. P. Spang (right) of Swift & 
Company are likewise in perfect good humor. 
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STRESSED TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Dr. L. M. Tolman, Wilson & Co., who 
told the Chemical Section that Fahrenheit 
degrees are more important than college 
degrees in the meat packing plant. 


Through the work of this division of 
the Institute, we should all be able to 
obtain more of them. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: We will go 
on with the program. The first num- 
ber is on the chemical research pro- 
gram of the Institute with special con- 
sideration of lard, by Mr. Tolman, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Scien- 
tific Research. I am glad to introduce 
Mr. Tolman now. 


Studies in Lard 


(The Chemical Research Program of the 
Institute with Special Consideration of 
Lard.) 


By L. M. Tolman. 


I am going to try at this time to 
give you a short review of the general 
research program of the Institute as 
it has been carried out under the di- 
rection of Dr. W. Lee Lewis, Director 
of the Department of Scientific Re- 
search, in co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research. 

I wish to sketch briefly the reasons 
why we have followed certain definite 
lines of work; what we have accom- 
plished during the past year; our 
recommendations and suggestions for 
the future, and, finally, I wish to 
discuss in a somewhat clearer detail, 
the fat and oil problem of the packing 
industry, especially the question of 
lard. 

Research is Popular. 


The public in general and the care- 
ful investor in particular have, during 
the last decade, developed a keen in- 
terest in science. The public is inter- 
ested because scientific advance spells 
the mareh of progress. The careful 
investor is interested because scientific 
— spells the safety of his cap- 
Ital. 

The research activities of every large 
stock company are familiar topics of 
the financial page. Those corporations 
which are leaders in the business world 
are leaders in progressive technology, 
anc today the banker whose credit is 
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sought scrutinizes a corporation’s atti- 
tude toward research as an important 
asset. We speak of the “newer compe- 
tition.” This is essentially the compe- 
tition of applied science. 

We are advised that there are few 
chemists unemployed in Europe today. 
Central Europe has put her trained 
observers to work in preparation for 
the industrial struggle ahead. 

For decades the packing industry 
threw away many of its valuable by- 
products. Scientific men entered the 
industry in the nineties and pointed out 
the oversight, and today the by-prod- 
ucts are an important part of the busi- 
ness. As a major industry the meat 
packing industry still devotes less sup- 
port to research as a form of industrial 
insurance than other leading industries. 


The average expenditure for research 
in American industries engaged in re- 
search is 1.8 per cent of the capital 
invested. The packing industry cer- 
tainly expends less than 0.1 per cent. 
Nevertheless this industry is turning 
more and more to practical science in 
the solution of its problems. This is 
evidenced in the increasing number of 
plants establishing technical depart- 
ments and in the increasing use of the 
technical departments of the Institute. 


Centralized Research. 


Centralized research supported col- 
lectively, such as our Institute Labora- 
tory, and other laboratories like that 
of the National Canner’s Association, 
is more or less a recent development. 
Nevertheless, because of the economy, 
efficiency and distributed expense of 
such associative endeavor, it has grown 
rapidly in America during the past ten 
years. 


The Institute’s organization for car- 
rying on research and technical devel- 
opment consists of a Committee on 
Scientific Research, which is advisory 
to the Department of Scientific Re- 





JAY C. HORMEL 


(Geo.. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.) 
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search. The Department has its service 
laboratory at 9 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, and its Research Laboratory 
at the University of Chicago, and its 
Question and Answer Box at the Insti- 
tute Headquarters. 

The success of the Service Labora- 
tory has been very marked, with its 
analytical aid to control and sales. So 
many of you have used the Question 
ard Answer Box at the Institute Head- 
quarters that you know its resourceful- 
ness and helpfulness, but primarily I 
must devote my attention at this time 
to the Research Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and its work. It 
was not a simple problem to so direct 
these investigations of the Research 
Laboratory, that they would serve all 
of the members of the Institute and 
still not trespass upon the special re- 
search interests of individual members. 


Study Chief Products. 

At the beginning of our research 
program in the Institute it was decided 
to direct our attention primarily, not to 
the field of by-products which has been 
covered very extensively by the chem- 
ists of the industry, but to a study 
of the principal products of the in- 
dustry. Therefore, we emphasized 
studies in curing and spoilage preven- 
tion. Subsequently, lard was added to 
our program of research and, during 
the whole period, attention has also 
been directed towards the place of meat 
and meat products in the diet. 

Before I proceed further, I wish to 
say a word as to the nature of research 
and what are the real research prob- 
lems of the packing industry. There is, 
in a great many people’s minds, con- 
fusion regarding what we mean by re- 
search. 

As a matter of fact, in words of one 
of two syllables, research is simply the 
application of scientific or organized 
knowledge to a definite problem. It is 
a careful fact finding procedure carried 
out in an orderly manner. It is not 
miracle making. Some labor under the 
impression that research is highly mys- 
terious and that through research our 
cheaper products will be magically 
made into material that can be sold at 
a very great profit. This is not the 
case. 

In a recent report of the National 
Research Council on the use Of re- 
search appropriations, the following 
analysis is exceedingly interesting: “As 
an average for all industry, 31 per cent 
of the investment in research is direct- 
ed towards reducing production costs; 
34 per cent to improving the quality of 
products in service; and 20 per cent to 
developing new fields of application; 
while the balance of 15 per cent is 
used for developing new materials and 
products. The principal emphasis of 
research programs is on development 
and improvements that will gradually 
improve production and increase divi- 


‘dends for the long pull.” 


Curing Problems Come First. 


The most vital research problems of 
this industry lie in the fields of curing 
and making more uniform our cured 
products, preventing deterioration or 
spoilage in perishable products, and 
perfecting our great edible oil and 
fat operations. 

Not only must we make all lard like 
our best lard, but we must demonstrate 
lard to the public, its value as a fat, 
and its place in the diet. 
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(Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago.) 
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As an illustration, may I direct your 
attention to a recent publication in the 
American Journal of Physiology, on the 
subject of the “Vitamin A and D Con. 
tent of Some Margarines,” by Dorothy 
Fetter and A. J. Carlson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago? Professor Carlson 
is recognized as one of the outstanding 
physiological chemists in this country 
and anything published by him has the 
highest rank. The conclusions of this 
paper are summarized as follows: 


Progress in Curing. 


“As tested on rats the animal fat 
margarine churned in whole milk is 
ual to butter in vitamin A content. 
The margarine with cocoanut oil as the 
~ content is very deficient in vitamin 


“As tested by the cure of rickets in 
rats the oleo-oil lard-milk margarine 
studied is superior to butter in vitamin 
D content.” 


Turning now to the field of curing 
our knowledge has grown more rapidly 
in the past decade than in any previous 
three decades. The Institute has con- 
tributed largely to this progress. 


Color Fading. 


The most marked change is the re- 
duction’ in the amount of all curing 
agents used, less color fixative, less 
sugar and less salt. This has made for 
economy and a more mild, natural, and 
popular product. Nitrite has been 
authorized by the Government and the 
curer of meat has learned much fre- 
garding the use of this valuable 
The time in cure has in general 
shortened, with resulting economy and 
mildness of flavor. We know more 
before about that complex of changes 
which take place in the curing vat. 
“Reduction of nitrate,” “Inoculation 
with second pickle,” “the color fixation 
cycle,” and even “pH,” are no longer 
terms to frighten the practical man. 


One of the problems of all cured 
meats, but particularly of commercial 
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poiled hams, is that of color fading. 
The color of the product out of the 
cooker is a pleasing pink, but too often 
this color fades before the ham is con- 
sumed. An instrument has been adapt- 
ed and installed in the Research Lab- 
oratory for accurately measuring the 
color of cured meat. This was pre- 
liminary to a precise study of the rate 
of fading, the factors which cause fad- 
ing, and finally, we believe, to its com- 
plete control. 

Fading seems to be related to the 

amount of residual nitrite, the pH. of 
the meat, and the action of light and 
air. 
In the field of spoilage prevention, 
much work has been done on ham sour- 
ing, slime eradication in sausage, mold 
control and more recently the avoid- 
ance of green rings, cores, and spots in 
sausage. The ham souring organisms 
have been traced to their source, iso- 
lated and studied. Before this work, 
it was the belief that since ham souring 
showed up in the curing celler, it also 
originated there. 

The work of the Institute and the 
simultaneous independent work of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry have placed 
the causes in the chill rooms where they 
belong. Similarly, many sausage trou- 
bles have been removed from the sau- 
sage room to the original handling of 
the trimmings. 

Mould in Sausage 


It has been shown that slimes in 
sausage are caused by the manner of 
handling, subsequent to cooking. Out 
of the cooker, the sausage comes with 
steril surface so far as the slime or- 
ganism is concerned. This organism 
was isolated from slimed franks, work- 
men’s hands and aprons, door knobs, 
racks, sticks, tables, trucks and walls. 
Inadequate drying of the sausage, and 
subsequent changes of temperature 
cause drops of water which spread the 
contamination, once it has occurred. 

Packing house molds have been iso- 
lated, classified, and studied. Valuable 
suggestions for their control have been 
issued. 

The promotion of the correct use of 
sodium hypochlorite, now almost, uni- 
versally used as a sterilizing agent in 
packing plants, has alone saved this 
industry the cost of the entire research 
program. 

One of the, most harassing experi- 
ences of the sausage maker is to pre- 
pare his product as he believes strictly 
in according with his usual procedure, 
only to find it returned with a repulsive 
green ring under the casing, or green 
core near the center. The Research 
Laboratory has related this to the sani- 
tary condition of the trimmings, to 
time, temperature, and contamination 
in the sausage room, and finally to 
smoking and cooking temperature and 
procedure. The proof of the pudding 
Is in the eating. 

The Department has been called in 
consultation on a number of outbreaks 
of green rings, so disastrous to the prod- 
uct and to good will. In no single in- 
stance, by the application of the facts 
developed in these studies, has it failed 
to eradicate the difficulty. All these 
studies will be continued and extended 
as rapidly as facilities afford and the 
results will be promulgated through 
bulletins, sectional and regional meet- 


ings, correspondence and requested in- 
Spections. 
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I have tried so far to briefly sum- 
marize in a general way the research 
work of the Institute and the reasons 
why these subjects were selected. I wish 
now to discuss the specific subject of 
lard and other animal fats showing 
what has been done by the Institute, 
what is under way, and what we think 
should be undertaken. 


Fats and Oils Important. 


In order to get quickly an idea of 
the magnitude of the packinghouse fat 
and oil industry, I have assembled the 
production figures for 1930, showing the 
edible fats produced by the packing in- 
dustry, as compared with the edible 
fats produced by the cottonseed oil in- 
dustry. 


PACKING HOUSE FAT AND OIL INDUSTRY. 
Production 1930 


Pounds. 

" 1,575,548, 
Neutral lard, 26,957,000 
Edible Tallow, 41,676,000 
Oleo oil, 116,430,000 
Oleo stearine, 55,815,000 

Total 1,816,426,000 
Refined Cottonseed Oil, 1,457,564,000 
Butter, 1,594,826,000 
Butter fat, 1,276,826,000 


Looking at these figures, one is im- 
mediately impressed with the fact that 
the packing industry produces an enor- 
mous tonnage of edible natural fats 
which are used without chemical treat- 
ment. As a matter of fact, when we 
give this matter consideration, we are 
impressed with the fact that we pro- 
duce practically all of the fats, with 
the exception of butter, that are used 
for food in their natural states and 
which contain the natural lecithins and 
vitamins originally present. Practically 
all of the vegetable fats consumed are 
fats which are not edible in their raw 


TALKING IT OVER. 


1—Louis W. Kahn, ir., tells president 
L. W. Kahn of E. Kalin’s Sons, Cincinnati, 
what he thinks of the proceedings. 

2—Geo. N. Meyer, Fried & Reinemann, 
Pittsburgh, discusses situation with neigh- 
bor Chas. Peters, Peters Packing Co., 
McKeesport. 
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state, but of a necessity are processed 
in such a way as to remove the vita- 
mins and lecithins. 


Superiority of Lard. 


This superiority of lard should be 
stressed more than it is, and we should 
direct the Institute’s Research work 
particularly at learning more about the 
place of our fats in the human diet. 
But to return to the Institute’s work 
on lard: The first work done was to 
study and determine the factors which 
control the stability of lard. Since 
rity iy Byron: | is the outstanding qual- 
ity to considered in making a good 
lard, and particularly since, if keeping 
quality is maintained, other desirable 
qualities follow, a study of rancidity 
was made the first objective. 

It is now known that rancidity is 
produced by the action of the oxygen 
of the air on the fats. This program 
necessitated an investigation of the va- 
rious methods used by different investi- 
gators in their work on fats and oils. 

Accordingly, all the different pro- 
cedures reported in the literature for 
the determination of keeping quality 
were tested. The oxygen absorption 
method developed and repo by 
Messrs. Greenbank and Holm of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry was found 
most suitable for our purpose. 

Study of Keeping Quality. 

This method, modified somewhat is 
in use today in our research labora- 
tory. It consists essentially of measur- 
ing with an automatic recording device 
the time in hours required for a 
measured flask when heated at a con- 
stant temperature to absorb 30 per 
cent of its volume of oxygen from the 
air in the flask. This 30 per cent was 
chosen because experience demonstrated 
that at this — the sample was dis- 
tinctly rancid. 


In connection with our study on the 
keeping quality of lard, a fellowship 
was established at the University of 
Minnesota in the department of bio- 
chemistry to study the quality of lard 
sold to cracker manufacturers. A fur- 
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ther purpose was to obtain additional 
data on the tests used for studying 
keeping quality which would enable us 
to make a correlation study of all such 
methods. 


Our correlation study indicates that 
nearly all the methods used in studying 
keeping quality have value and that the 
oxygen absorption tests as we used it 
is accurate and reliable. 


With the completion of the concen- 
trated study on lard spoilage, the work 
has taken on a more practical turn. 
We first investigated the possible ad- 
vantage of the caustic soda refining of 
lard—a process which has been used 
a years in the refining of vegetable 
oils. 


Our studies indicate that caustic soda 
refining on an average does not de- 
grade the product, but increases its 
keeping quality a few per cent. If in- 
dividual samples are considered, the re- 
sults are erratic. The cause for this 
inconsistency is being investigated and 
we hope in the near future to be able 
to predict in advance whether a cer- 
tain batch of lard will have its keeping 
quality improved or degraded by caustic 
soda refining. 


Smoke Point and F. F. A. 


It has been definitely established that 
there is a direct connection between 
the smoke point of a lard and its free 
fatty acid content. Caustic soda refin- 
ing, by removing the free fatty acid 
raises the smoke point, a quality de- 
sired in all deep-fat frying. 

Caustic soda refining also removes 
much of the color, and although it will 
not take the place of earth bleaching, 
it will reduce the amount of earth 
bleaching that is necessary. This in 
itself is desirable because earth bleach- 
ing either removes something from lard 
or adds something to it which causes 
it to oxidize more readily. 


Although caustic soda refined lard 
does not have a disagreeable odor, it 
has an odor different from that asso- 
ciated with lard, so that lard caustic 
refined only would not be a finished 
marketable product. 


Caustic soda refined lard may be 
mixed with unrefined lard without de- 
stroying the flavor and odor of the mix- 
ture. Probably the greatest value of 
this process for the industry is in pre- 
paring lard for further treatment, as 
steam deodorization or hydrogenation 
and deodorization. 


Refining with Caustic Soda. 


Supported by the data from the Re- 
search Laboratory, the Institute’s re- 
quest to the B. A. I. for permission 
for the industry to caustic soda refine 
sound animal fats was granted. It is 
too soon to attempt to evaluate this 
process for the industry, but we know 
that some of the member companies 
are using it. 

The Research Laboratory has also 
made a study on hydrogenation and 
deodorization of lard. The hydrogenation 
of lard is receiving earnest considera- 
tion at this time by the packing indus- 
try and, in view of this, the study was 
made to help members evaluate the 
process for their own purpose. We do 
not believe that all lard should be 
hydrogenated but rather that sweet 
pickle lard or accumulated stock of 
poor keeping quality which is now 
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GETTING THE LOWDOWN ON THE MEAT CHAINS. 
1—T. E. Ray, nore manager for Swift at New York (left), and J. W. Devorss, 


Swift manager at 
of the H. C. Bohack meat department. 


ewark (right), take good care of Martin Gerra (center), head 


2—Vice President G. C. Shepard of the Cudahy Packing Co. (center) and J. J. 
Maguire of J. J. Felin & Co. (right) hear all about chain store trends from Jesse 
Dietz, head of the meat department of American Stores Co. 


blended with good quality lard, if which then had to be bleached, to cor- 


hydrogenated, can be made into a good 
product. 


The Trail of Pickle Lard. 


After all, sweet pickle lard is the big 
problem. The following chart, taken 
from an actual occurrence in a mem- 
ber plant, illustrates what is happening 
in many plants. 

Fe 
Sample Color F.F.A. p.p.m. OvADs. 
Prime Steam 

Lard 
Killing and 8.0 y-0.6R 0.67 0.38 33.8 Hrs. 

Cutting 
Fats Only 


Sweet Pickle 
Lard 





21.0 Y-7.2R 2. 


1 
% 
~ 
o 
— 
r—) 





—_ = Ss 
and P. §S : * « 
before 9.5 Y-1.0R oF Fi 
Bleaching 
Mixed 8. P. 
and P. 8. 
After 
Bleaching 4.4 Y-0.5R 0.81 7.2 
with 4% 


fullers 
earth 





The original prime steam lard was 
of good stability as shown by the first 
horizontal column. The sweet pickle 
lard as shown by the second horizontal 
column was typically poor. Five per 
cent was added to the prime steam 
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rect the poor color. The result is shown 
in the last horizontal column. 

The data indicate that caustic soda 
refined sweet pickle lard of poor keep- 
ing quality that is hydrogenated to ap- 
proximately 40 iodine number, although 
by itself too hard for a_ shortening 
agent, may be steam deodorized and 
used to advantage for blending with 
other lard to make a mixture of uni- 
form consistency of the mixture by 
means of the congealing point, the 
hardness of each day’s production can 
be held constant, thus eliminating lack 
of uniformity. 


Lard Standards. 


You are familiar with the Institute’s 
efforts to establish lard standards. The 
proposed minima for free fatty acids 
have received the general approval of 
members and, if adhered to, will do 
much to make all lard better. 


In extention of this standardization 
work it is hoped that the Institute will 
be able to announce soon to members 
a further service in the shape of a 
keeping quality test to govern particu- 
larly the sale of lard to biscuit and 
cracker manufacturers. It is in these 
products that the shortening used re- 
ceived its severest test of stability. 
Competition is, therefore, particularly 
keen and the commercial position of 
lard should be safeguarded in ‘every 
manner possible. 


We are also pleased to announce the 
addition to our research staff of Miss 
Jennie Fisher, a woman trained in 
Home Economics, who will conduct 
studies in lard cookery. The purpose 
of this work is to establish, as a mat- 
ter of scientific experimental cookery, 
the superior qualities of lard, particu- 
larly shortening power, flavor, and plas- 
tic range, and the significance of these 
in the kitchen. Thus members will be 
eventually supplied with reliable ma- 
terial for advertising, radio talks, and 
other promotion measures, setting forth 
scientifically the good qualities of lard. 


Real Progress with Lard. 


In conclusion, it is my opinion that 
real progress has been made in the 
matter of improving lard. The setting 
up of standards of lard has brought to 
the attention of the operating depart- 
ment the necessity of quick and proper 
handling of raw materials. 


Let us summarize briefly, the accom- 
eneiperna of the past seven years. 
even years ago there were no labora- 
tories, no staff except a Director and 
your Committee on Scientific Research. 
Everything had to be planned, built 
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and inaugurated from the ground up. 
We believe the subsequent record is 
one to be justly proud of. Our scien- 
tific knowledge of this industry’s tech- 
nical problem has been greatly en- 
hanced. 


For every dollar invested hundreds 
of dollars have been saved to the in- 
dustry. All this has been accomplished 
without ostentation, and with economy. 
The research staff is not large. Its 
efficient organization has made it espe- 
cially productive. The earnings of your 
Service Laboratory from which you ob- 
tained value received in the first in- 
stance have been plowed back into the 
research work. 


There is an acceleration factor in 
research. One fact discovered lays the 
foundation for another. We believe 
with confidence, that your department 
of Scientific Research will become in- 
creasingly helpful and that it deserves 
your continued confidence and support. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: The _ next 
five speakers will talk to us on Plant 
Operations. Mr. Newcomb is taking up 
the question of standardization. I am 
glad to introduce Mr. Newcomb, who 
wili report for Mr. W. H. Kammert, 
Chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ardization. 


Progress in Standardization 
By Chester G. Newcomb. 


Since the work of the Institute Plan 
Commission was reviewed at Atlantic 
City three years ago your Committee 
on Standardization has steadily ex- 
panded its program. The work has 
fallen into two classifications; one, ad- 
ditional standards developed for equip- 
ment and supplies; two, initiation of 
recommendations for standard weights 
and packs of packinghouse products. 


Under the first classification there 
have been issued standards for 1500 
pound curing vats, revised specifica- 
tions for packinghouse trucks, twines, 
lard tubs and lard pails. Proposed 
standards are also ready to be issued 
for 17 pound sausage in oil cans. 


Under the second classification there 
have been promulgated standard 
weights for consumer packages of sliced 
bacon, fancy sausage, vinegar pickled 
products packed in glass jars, and sliced 
dried beef, and also standard packs for 
these products in shipping containers. 


Standards for Glass Jars. 


The recommendations covering stand- 
-ard packs of vinegar pickled products 
packed in glass jars were made last 
December. Shortly after these stand- 
ards were issued it developed that there 
were producers marketing these prod- 
ucts in important quantities who were 
not members of the Institute and who 
were not packing the products in the 
froposed standard weights. These pro- 
ducers were members of the National 
Canners Association and the National 
Meat Canners Association. 


- Your Committee has had several con- 
ferences with a committee representing 
these associations and has obtained the 
acceptance of our standards with the 
provision that an additional standard 
of 7 ounces be adopted for one item 
variously known as pork feet cutlets, 
tidbits, and pork feet slices. Adoption 
of these standards will place all pro- 

. ducers on the same competitive basis 
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and eliminate a number of miscella- 
neous packs. 


These committees have also agreed 
upon standard packs of glass jars in 
shipping containers and upon weights 
for consumer packages of sliced beef. 

They are recommending the elimina- 
tion of the packing in glass jars of all 
products with waste non-edible material 
as in the case of long cut tongues and 
partly boned pigsfeet. It is the feeling 
of the committees that the buying pub- 
lic want only the choicest material 
packed in glass. 


Lard and Dried Beef. 


Your Committee has been very for- 
tunate in securing the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the National Canners 
Association and the National Meat Can- 
ners Association in the development of 
the standardization projects. The Com- 
mittee feels deeply appreciative of this 
cooperation. 


The Committee made recommenda- 
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tions to the Government regarding 
specifications for lard containers and 
regarding weights and packs of sliced 
dried beef when these come up for re- 
vision. The recommendations were 
such as to place the Government pur- 
chases in harmony with commercial 
practice. 

The standards for ropes and twines 
have been revised from time to time 
as conditions changed with regards to 
the relative value of cotton and other 
types of twine. 

The Committee is now surveying the 
industry in the preparation of stand- 
ards for weights of sliced bacon packed 
in glass jars. 

The growth of packaging for the re- 
tail trade has made the chain store 
practical. The efforts of the Commit- 
tee on Standardization have been di- 
rected towards simplifying the net 
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weights in which products are packed. 
The full importance of this work will 
only be realized if members will con- 
sider the costs of supplying different 
weights for each chain store system. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: Dr. Eagle, 
Chairman of the Recording Committee 
of the Institute and Vice President of 
Wilson & Company, will talk on re- 
cording of packing house practices. 


Recording the Facts 


DR. R. F. EAGLE: Eight years ago, 
under the leadership of the present 
Chairman of the Plan Commission, 
tnere was created and organized a Com- 
mittee on Recording. This Committee 
was given a specific, definite respon- 
sibility of recording the fundamental 
facts necessary or incidental to the effi- 
cient operation of a meat packing plant. 


_You will recall at that time, or pre- 
vious to the time of the Committee’s 
appointment, like a secret fraternity, 
any facts in connection with operations 
were passed on from one to the other, 
from mouth to ear. Within one year 
after the creation of the Committee it 
presented to the Institute a volume en- 
titled “Readings in Pork Operations” in 
which the Committee had recorded to 
the best of its ability the fundamental 


factors in connection with efficient pork 
operations. 


The following year, there was pre- 
sented and delivered to the Institute 
and the membership a second volume 
entitled “Readings in Beef, Veqgl and 
Mutton Operations,” which was also 
supposed to represent the best practice 
known at that time. The third year 
there was completed and delivered to 
the membership of the Institute a vol- 


ume entitled “Manufacturing Opera- 
tions.” 


In all, within five years, four volumes 
were delivered to the Institute and they 
in turn to the membership, covering 
what we considered, as a Committee, 
fundamental facts necessary to efficient 
packing house operations. There were 
five thousand of those volumes deliv- 
ered to the membership. 


Other Records Made. 


Two years ago the Committee com- 
pleted Part V of Readings in Packing- 
house Practice entitled “Inedible By- 
Products.” This is the fifth and last 
of the series. It contains chapters on 
the manufacture of animal feeds, ferti- 
lizer, glue, blood albumin, glandular 
products, inedible tallows, greases and 
animal oils, curled hair, and hard bone. 


The Committee next took up the re- 
vision of “Pork Operations” which was 
originally issued in 1924. This was 
completed during the past year. 


Since the original edition of “Pork 
Operations” was published many chan- 
ges have taken place in packinghouse 
procedure, and these changes have 
been incorporated in the revised edition. 
Most of the original text has been re- 
written and enlarged upon. Consid- 
erable space has been devoted to con- 
struction and equipment details and 
comparisons of different methods advo- 
cated, particularly in the case of re- 
frigeration of hog coolers and in the 
equipment and layout of pork cutting 
floors. 


The chapter on pork cutting has 
been enlarged to include a discussion 
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of soft hogs and to include illustra- 
tions and descriptions of various pork 
cuts. The Board of Trade rules and 
regulations governing provisions are 
also included. Recent developments are 
covered in the chapter on curing. 
Chapters on the manufacture of sliced 
bacon and the processing of pigskins 
have been added. A copy of this book 
has been furnished free to each mem- 
ber company. 


Grading Beef Carcasses. 


Since the issuance of Part II of 
Readings in Packinghouse Practice, 
“Beef, Mutton and Veal Operations,” 
in 1925 the method of grading beef 
carcasses has been radically changed. 
This chapter is, therefore, being revised 
and when completed will be forwarded 
along with the present volume. 

There are still quite a number of 
these volumes of “Beef Operations” 
available, and as the volume with the 
exception of the chapter on beef grad- 
ing is still in quite close accord with 
present practice the Committee has not 
felt it wise to revise and reissue the 
whole volume at the present time. 

Part III of Readings in Packinghouse 
Practice, “Manufacturing Operations,” 
was issued in 1927 and the edition has 
since became exhausted. The Commit- 
tee has not deemed it advisable to re- 
print this volume. It has been decided 
instead to include the chapter on lard 
in our new edition of “Pork Operations” 
and the chapter on beef extract and 
margarine in the next edition of “Beef 
Operations” and to incorporate the 
balkince of the chapters in a new book 
on the manufacture of sausage, cooked 
and canned meats and meat specialties. 
Work is in progress upon this 

It is also planned to prepare indexes 
for all these books as fast as possible. 

This series of Books in Readings in 
Packinghouse Practice are forming the 
basis for recording the industry’s ac- 
cepted practice and progress in the art 
of processing meats and are meeting a 
long felt need both as educational ma- 
terial for the courses in instruction and 
as a source of reference for operating 
superintendents. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The next is 
“Fire and Accident Prevention,” by 
A. C. Bolz, Vice President of Oscar 
Mayer & Company. I am glad to in- 
troduce Mr. Bolz. (Applause) 

A. C. BOLZ: I am presenting this 
report for Mr. N. L. Brainard, chairman 
of the committee covering this activity. 


Fire and Accident Prevention 
By A. C. Bolz. 


The Committee on Fire and Accident 
Prevention has completed two years of 
service. Soon after being formed it 
was called upon to specify standard 
safety equipment for packinghouse 
machinery. This indicated to the Com- 
mittee a need for a safety code for the 
packing industry. 

Many other industries have developed 
safety codes which establish standard 
safe practices. The Committee on Fire 
and Accident Prevention felt that such 
a code would be helpful to the packing 
industry and particularly so in the case 
of operations and equipment peculiar 
to the industry and not covered in 
codes of a more specific nature such 
as the A. E. S. C. safety code for 
elevators. 
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The Committee accordingly reviewed 
the safety codes in use by other indus- 
tries and also the various safe prac- 
tice pamphlets of the National Safety 
Council and from these formulated 
standards for the Institute members’ 
guidance. Upon the problems peculiar 
to the packing industry individual 
members of the Committee contributed 
from their own experience in the pro- 
motion of safe practices. This code 
has been issued to the membership. 
Additional copies can be obtained upon 
request. i 

The reception of the code by Institute 
members and the favorable comments 
received regarding it indicate that it 
has supplied a definite need. ‘ 


Data on Accidents. 


In a further effort to stimulate inter- 
est in safety work the Committee issued 
a questionnaire to the Institute mem- 
bership asking for data regarding their 
1929 accident experience. The members 
were requested to indicate the total 
number of hours worked by all em- 
ployees during the calendar year 1929 
and the total number of lost time acci- 
dents. From these figures the accident 
frequency rate was determined. A 
summary of this questionnaire was 
sent out to the membership last Feb- 
ruary. 

A similar questionnaire was issued 
in May asking for data covering the 
year 1930. A summary of this ques- 
tionnaire was also issued. It, how- 
ever, contained a comparison of the re- 
sults of the year 1930 with those of the 
year 1929. A very decided improvement 
was noted in the experience for 1930 
over that for 1929. 
members reporting had reduced the 
number of lost time accidents. One 
member went through the whole year 
of 1930 without a single lost time acci- 
dent. It is planned to continue this 
work next year and to issue compari- 
= for the three years 1929, 1930 and 
1931. 


Nearly half the 
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From time to time the Committee 
has issued bulletins covering specifie 
hazards which have been brought to 
their attention by the membership. The 
death of a man in one of a member's 
plants from a falling icicle was the 
cause of a bulletin issued last fall upon 
this subject. The frequency of acej-. 
dents due to slipping led the Commit- 
tee to issue a bulletin entitled “The 
a of Non-Slip Leather 

oots.” 


Use of Knife Guards. 


In order to reduce the number of 
accidents from knife cuts the Com. 
mittee have been advocating the use 
of knife guards. A collection of guard- 
ed knives was made available for trial 
by interested members. A bulletin was 
sent out announcing this collection and 
included with it were illustrations of 
the knives in the collection. Records 
were made of the guards considered 
most practical and arrangements made 
with manufacturers to supply knives 
with these guards. 

The Committee have in mind other 
measures for maintaining the interest 
in safety work, the details of which 
are being developed at the present 
time. — 

Reduction of accidents is not only a 
moral obligation on the part of the in- 
dustry but also a form of economy that 
benefits both employer and employee. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The next 
gentleman will talk to us on “Engineer- 
ing and Experimentation,” Mr. H. J, 
Koenig, chairman of that committee. 
Mr. Koenig. (Applause) 


Engineering and Experimen- 
tation 
By H. J. Koenig. 


New equipment and materials are 
constantly being presented to the pack- 
ing industry for consideration. It has 
been the aim of your Committee on 
Engineering and Experimentation to in- 
vestigate these carefully and painstak- 
ingly in order to advise our members 
regarding their adoption. 

Shortly after the Convention held at 
Atlantic City three years ago, the 
quick freezing of consumer cuts became 
a matter of interest to our members. 
A special Committee investigated freez- 
ing processes being proposed and later 
arranged for a meeting at which this 
whole subject was exhaustively pre- 
sented. The talks given at this meeting 
were published and sent to the mem- 
bers of the Institute for their informa- 
tion. 

A number of automatic sausage link- 
ing machines have been developed and 
marketed among our members. The re- 
sults obtained with these machines were 
studied by the Committee and the con- 
clusions reached were submitted to the 
members in bulletin form. 

An insulating material called “rock 
cork” is being proposed as a substitute 
for vegetable cork. A few of our mem- 
bers have been experimenting with this 
material and the results of these e 
ments are being closely followed by @ 
special sub-committee. This committee 
is also investigating the results of its 
use in two large cold storage. ware- 
houses. 

Packinghouse by-products are suffer- 
ing so keenly from competitive ma- 
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terials that it is a pleasure to note a 
new outlet from one of them. Hog 
hair is now being placed upon the mar- 
ket in quilted form as an insulating 
material for refrigerator cars and truck 
bodies. It has proved of good insulat- 
ing value and does not settle and pack. 
It is easily applied. There seems no 
yeason Why our members should not 

ecify this material when ordering 
new truck bodies and in this way stim- 
ulate a market for one of their by- 
products. 

Corrosion problems are always with 
the packer. Aluminum ham retainers 
are one example. Pitting and corro- 
sion of the aluminum interfere with the 
cleaning of these retainers. Your com- 
mittees are working with the Alumi- 
num Corporation of America in the de- 
velopment of a coating for aluminum 
which may eliminate some of these dif- 
ficulties. 

The Committee has followed the de- 
velopment in the use of fibre board 
boxes. A meeting was held at which 
this matter was thoroughly discussed 
and the experience of the committee 
members compared. It is the feeling 
of the Committee that definite savings 
can be made by the adoption of these 
packages for a large number of pack- 
inghouse products. Savings result from 
a lower first cost, smaller storage space 
for empties, little labor required to as- 
semble the boxes, and labor for closing 
the boxes than for other types of con- 
tainers. There are savings on freight 
charges. The boxes have considerable 
insulating value. 


The Committee has been watching 
and appraising the development of new 
methods of refrigerating railroad cars 
but is not prepared as yet to make any 
definite recommendations. 


New Machines and Tools. 


A number of mechanical hide skin- 
ning knives have been tested but none 
sv far have met the requirements of 
: <a speed and effective take- 
off. 


More success has attended the devel- 
opment of power driven saws and the 
committee now recommend their use 
for splitting cattle, wholly or in part, 
—_ marking hogs and sawing 

s. 


A survey has been made of car icing 
methods and recommendations made in 
bulletin form which insure effective re- 
sults with a minimum consumption of 
salt and ice. The use of dry ice for 
shipment of packinghouse products in 
unrefrigerated space and the methods 
of packing for such shipments have 
been carefully studied. 

Data have been collected covering the 
use of coal, water and electrical power. 
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These data are available to members 
for comparison with their own use. 
As in past years the Committee has 
aided the Department of Packinghouse 
Practice and Research in the preparing 
of replies to inquiries from member 
companies. These replies have covered 
a wide range of subjects such as boiler 
feed water control, ventilating of cool- 
ers, humidity control of coolers, smoke- 
house design, concrete floor patching, 
and methods of installing insulation. 
A special Committee has arranged 
for a commercial installation of an 
electrical cattle stunning pen. The pen 
is of a special design described in a 
talk given last year and is protected 
by patents assigned to the Institute. 


Developing a Genius. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I get a lot 
of pleasure out of introducing these 
men to you. I have had the privilege 
of doing it before. Most of them are 
men with whom I have been associated 
a great many years. 

I get a special kick out of introducing 
this next fellow to you, who is going 
to talk to you on packinghouse prac- 
tices. When I.first came in contact with 
him in the packinghouse business he 
was very small and he was closing the 
door in a cellar. He has developed on 
up through and it shows what a fellow 
can do. Now he is in a position where 
he can talk intelligently to you, as he 
has in the past, on packinghouse prac- 
tices from any standpoint, scientific or 
ctherwise. It is marvelous what has 
been accomplished by this man. We 
have been happily associated all his life 
and all my life, and I take pleasure in 
introducing to you Mr. Seward C. 
Frazee, chairman of the committee on 
Packinghouse Practice. (Applause) 
Incidentally, he is General Superintend- 
ent of Wilson & Company. 


Packinghouse Practices 
By S. C. Frazee. 


The Packinghouse Practice Commit- 
tee has attempted during the last year 
to handle to the best of its ability, with 
the cooperation of Mr. Tefft, who is 
our Secretary, some of the problems 
confronting some of the members. 
While I am not going to attempt to 
analyze all of them, I am going to try 
to say a few things on a few of them 
that I think are most important to the 
members and in general to the Insti- 
tute. 

A number of matters have come be- 
fore the Institute in the last three years 
upon which the President of the Insti- 
tute has requested the aid of the Com- 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice in 
formulating an Institute policy. Meet- 


SERIOUS TALK ABOUT SERIOUS MATTERS 
1—R. H. Gifford of Swift & Company exchanges ideas with refrigeration expert 


R. E. Ottenheimer. 


H. Redeker and W. P. Kemler of the Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, Ill.. may 


2—E. 
look worried, but they’re not. 


Quality is their profit-maker. 


OPERATING AUTHORITY 


S. C. Frazee, general superintendent, 
Wilson & Co., told of the new develop- 


ments in methods and processes to cut 
costs and reduce loss and waste. 


ings of the Committee have been held 
to consider these subjects. 


One meeting was held at the request 
of the Hide Committee to consider ways 
and means of promoting better hide 
takeoff. As a result of this meeting 
a pamphlet was issued to the member- 
ship detailing points to be checked in 
connection with the removal of hides 
from a carcass and the subsequent han- 
dling of the hide. 


Cooperation with Other Committees. 


Joint meetings have been held with 
the Committee on Engineering and Ex- 
perimentation to consider the use of 
fibre board boxes and the freezing of 
consumer cuts of meat. 

Joint meetings have also been held 
with the Sub-Committee on Shortening 
Agents to aid this Committee. The 
Committee has also assisted the Com- 
mission on Inspection in their develop- 
yor of a Uniform State Inspection 

ct. 


During the past three years the Com- 
mittee has assisted in the preparation 
of bulletins upon subjects of especial 
interest. One of these covered the sub- 
ject of dry rendering of lard. It sum- 
marized members’ views regarding 
color, bleaching and keeping qualities 
and flavor of dry rendered lard, meth- 
ods of clarification employed, fat con- 
tent of the cracklings and conditions 
under which this method of rendering 
should be adopted in perference to wet 
rendering. 


Many Problems Are Handled. 


Many of our members believe that 
back packing of cured pork cuts is the 
best way to store surplus stocks and 
others are at times compelled by cir- 
cumstances to store product in this 
manner. A bulletin was prepared and 
issued which described the best meth- 
ods of back packing. 


One of the main functions of the 
Committee has been to assist the De- 
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partment of Packinghouse Practice and 
Research in replying to inquiries from 
members upon processing procedure. 
Rat control is a subject continually 
being brought up. The Committee 
recommends the use of red squill prod- 
ucts for the extermination of rats and 
rodents. In addition there are certain 
other preventive measures which should 
be taken such as rat proofing buildings. 


Considerable interest has been shown 
in the use of oil of spice for flavoring 
sausage. These products have been 
adopted quite generally for pork sau- 
sage because of the better color obtain- 
able. Many packers feel, however, that 
it is difficult to match with oil of spice 
some of their more distinctive dry spice 
formulas. 


Inquiries have been received from 
members who have trouble with soft 
bacon. In the majority of cases this 
is due to improper smoking methods. 


All Sorts of Troubles. 


The Committee has been frequently 
called upon to recommend methods and 
equipment for the reclamation of cur- 
ing pickle. 

Skippered meats are occasionally a 
source of trouble. Exposing the smoke 
house and smoked meat hanging room 
to sulphur fumes three or four times 
at ten-day intervals will destroy the 
flies and larvae. Preventive measures 
such as screening windows and elimi- 
nation of fly breeding refuse heaps are 
also recommended. 


The cause and prevention of discol- 
orations in sausage has been oftentimes 
put up to the Committee. Insufficient 
cooking and. smoking, inferior raw ma- 
terials, and unsterile conditions are the 
main causes for these troubles. 

A survey was made for the Depart- 
ment of Scientific Research to ascer- 
tain the operating men’s views regard- 
ing causes for discoloration in sausage. 
Another survey was made for the same 
department to determine present meth- 
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ods of preparing and handling casings 
immediately prior to stuffing. 

The Committee are still working 
upon the development of a table of 
yields for various packinghouse prod- 
ucts which can serve as a standard. 


Tanners and Hide Take Off. 


MR. FRAZEE: In the last few 
weeks we have received a letter from 
The Tanners Council, reporting their 
cenferences with packers on hide take- 
off. They say: 

The Hide Committee of the Tanners’ Council 
met with the principals of the leading packing 
companies at their request in Chicago on October 
2nd. Thomas E. Wilson, Chas. H. Swift, E. A. 
Cudahy, jr.. W. W. Shoemaker, N. Wolter, J. J. 


Cownie, D. Allerdice and others represented the 
packers, and present for the Tanners’ Committee 
were Messrs. Jackson, Ellison, Mckown, Peirce 
and Joseph Shine. who has been of invaluable 


assistance to the Committee. 


Below we set down briefly the outcome of this 
discussion, without attempting to cover the de- 
tails gone over during the long and serious ses- 
sion. More complete details will be placed before 
you at the fall meeting scheduled Oct. 22 and 
23rd at Chicago. 


1. Packers have granted our request to permit 
grubbing privilege throughout the year. This 
is effective on hides taken off Oct. 1st, 1931, and 
forward. 


2. Packers have granted our request on Items 


8, 4 and 5 of the Contract Form submitted you, 
relating to (a) Trimming excessive fat (b) Brands 
in Natives (c) Conformity of delivery of New 
York hides with Western Standards. 

3. The principals of the packers have given 
their personal assurance that we can expect ma- 
terial improvement in take-off by reason of drastic 


steps which have been taken for improvement 
along this line. Your committee feels satisfied 
the packers are sincere in their desire to better 
the flaying. 


Deadlocked on One Item. 

4. The packers and your committee are dead- 
locked on Item No, 1, relating to the transfer of 
the 4 per cent charge covering trimming to a 
price basis. Your committee endeavored to demon- 
strate to the packers that they would not lose 
this charge by transferring same to a price basis, 

* but the packers feel to the contrary. 

The point was reached where packers are pre- 
senting a united front on this, and sooner than 
have friction develop, your committee decided the 
wisest course would be to again place this point 
before you at Chicago. The packers are quite 
willing to have further tests made so as to ar- 
rive at the equitableness of the 4 per cent trim 
charge. If tanners can demonstrate that 4 per 
cent is an excessive charge, the packers are will- 
ing to be shown what would constitute a fair 
and just charge. 

Your Committee feels the Oct. 2nd meeting with 
packer principals marks a substantially progres- 
sive step. Not all our requests were granted but 
we have established closer contact between tanners 
and packing house heads. To advance still further 
this progress, we want you to realize the im- 
portance of coming to Chicago with such evidence 
as you can bring, relating to the fairness or non- 
fairness of the present 4 per cent trim charge. 
If the present 4 per cent trim is to be either 
eliminated or changed to a more equitable basis, 
your comimttee can only accomplish such results 
by facts furnished by you at Chicago, which 
should be based on actual tests made in your 
tanneries. Packer principals have invited your 
committee to prove their point, which makes fur- 
ther negotiations with these gentlemen possible. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. M. Peirce, 
Chairman Tanners Hide Committee 


Progress in Hide Take Off. 
MR. FRAZEE: I will now read the 
packers’ views on this subject: 


One of the most important by-prod- 
ucts of the packing industry is hides. 
The take-off, curing and handling of 
hides and skins has become a very live 
topic. Indeed it has been given unusual 
attention. Aside from this however, 
the greatest change has been the men- 
tal attitude of the packing industry in 
becoming conscious of the avoidable 
losses in take-off, or as we say, “hide 
minded.” The industry has taken this 
conservation of the hide or losses to 
the tanner seriously. 

It was found after a sufficient time 
had been devoted to the situation, that 
some practices could be improved. 


It was very generally known that 
losses occurred from cut and scored 
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hides. However, it was not so general- 
ly recognized that corduroy hides 
caused severe losses to the tanner. 
There are other defects in the take- 
off which cause loss, among which are 
pate holes, dew claw holes, split shanks, 
These various defects have been 
brought to the attention of the packers 
by the Tanners’ Council and by in- 
dividual tanners or tanning companies, 


Ways to Improve Conditions. 


The packers have met these criti- 
cisms and have been busy in devising 
ways and means to overcome the ob- 
jections. An objection being made to 
pate holes, various methods were tried 
to eliminate this defect or reduce it to 
a minimum. 

The stunning of cattle by electricity, 
of course, completely overcomes this 
loss in hides. Since this remains in 
the experimental stage other means 
were necessary to remedy this defect. 

You will recall that one of the prize 
winners in the Institute rewards of 1921 
was the rubber inlay knocking ham- 
mer developed by Mr. Wagner of Okla- 
homa City. While this is not entirely 
100 per cent perfect, yet it has reduced 
the number of pate holes to a mini- 
mum, 

At one time in the history of the 
beef killing floor and in the take-off 
of beef hides it was considered a mark 
of skilled workmanship which left an 
effect on, the appearance of the beef 
carcass and was considered very desir- 
able, although it produced a corduroy 
hide. 


Corduroying of Hides. 


The corduroying of hides until the 
last few years has been considered a 
custom. The best method in my opinion 
in overcoming this defect was selling 
the butchers themselves to overcome 
corduroying of hides. It was necessary 
to show the butchers the seriousness of 
this damage. This was done by secur- 


ing samples of tanned hides which 
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plainly showed the damage done to the 
finished leather itself. These samples 
were shown and explained to the work- 
men on all the killing floors. This was 
then supplemented by a_ supervisory 
check of daily and weekly defects which 
ean be traced back to each individual. 
It required time and patience to set up 
the necessary machinery to check items 
of defective take-off. 

However, the time and attention 
given this subject shows that a change 
has been accomplished in the conserva- 
tion of hides by reducing avoidable 
losses in take-off.. This»picture is all 
changed at present. A campaign of 
education which some of our superin- 
tendents and butcher foremen attended 
at the tanneries on several occasions, 
has changed that attitude and brought 
a realization of the losses incurred by 
the tanner which we classified under 
avoidable losses. The same attention 
has been given to the different defects 
of take-off with similar results. 


The major defects, like cut and 
scored hides, have been generally recog- 
nized by all. It is, however, gratifying 
to receive complimentary mention from 
the tanning industry of the progress 
made in the improvement of the take- 
off, and we want to assure the Tanners’ 
Council that we will continue to put 
forth our best efforts for the improve- 
ment in the handling of our hides that 
will be of mutual benefit to both tan- 
ners and packers. 


I want to say right here there is only 
one way you can do it; you have to get 
on the killing floor and get on their 
neck. It can be done. We have places 
where corduroys aren’t running over 
two per cent now. It can be done. We 
are going to have to do it. I am sure 
that we all will. When we have our 
next meeting here next year we can 
say to the Tanners’ Council what we 
have accomplished. It will be of bene- 
fit to them and it will also be of benefit 
to us. 


Dry Rendering of Lard. 


I believe we have all had a lot of ex- 
perience on dry rendering of our in- 
edible products and I don’t think we 
can say anything further on it. One 
of the questions that is confronting us 
today with our next problem is handling 
the dry rendering of our lard. There 
are some folks working on a different 
kind of attack. Whether it will accom- 
plish its purpose I don’t know, but I 
will say this, that we have had very 
good results in what lard we have dry 
rendered with the dry melters. 


Holding Pork Products. 


I would also say that on the grease 
and the cracklings it is getting a little 
tighter all the time. Those that are 
going on and have twelve, fourteen and 
fifteen per cent of grease in their crack- 
lings some day are going to wake up 
and find there are no buyers. We might 
as well keep pounding away on it and 
get it down. You should get it down 
below 10 per cent. Most of the trouble 
is on the pork. The beef, as a rule, 
gets down. 


Another question that came before 
the Committee from quite a few was 
the question of handling cured pork 
products. Of course, we all realize that 
there are several methods. The old 


back pack has answered its purpose. 
I am a convert when something comes 
along that is better. 
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1 think a great many today are han- 
dling their surplus in the freezer green, 
and I want to say now there isn’t any 
use of freezing them green if you aren’t 
going to look after them when you 
leach them. You might as well forget 
it. You are going to lose all that you 
made. 

These days, with new methods, they 
are turning these hams and bellies out 
of the freezer at green weight without 
any shrinkage going to the curing 
cellar. That is anyway 25 or 30c a 
hundred, and pays a lot of the expense. 

In the old days, putting them out in 
the sun or on the roof or laying them 
down some place else, wherever you 
happened to have room, and picking 
them up forty times before you got 
them there, that was all very costly. 


Caution in Use of Nitrite. 


We have had some inquiries in ref- 
erence to the saving of second pickle. 
While it has been done in some in- 
stances, of late some of the folks have 
run into a little trouble in controlling 
the amount of nitrite that is left in. 


It is going to be necessary for all 
of you folks that use that to be very 
careful. You will have to have your 
chemists looks it over a little or you 
will get in trouble with Uncle Sam. He 
is kind of vigorous these days on the 
amount of nitrite that can be used and 
the amount of nitrate. 


Some of the folks say, “Shucks, they 
only want one hundred and fifty pounds 
of saltpetre in fifteen hundred gallons.” 
Gentlemen, that will never do. It 
wasn’t many years ago when we put 
fifteen hundred pounds in fifteen hun- 
dred gallons. Then it was twelve hun- 
dred, and seven hundred pounds, and 
six hundred pounds, and three hundred 
pounds. You see, that is an economic 
waste. 
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We can get by all. those things with 
these service fellows that we have 
around here. They are the fellows you 
want to look to. If you don’t take ad- 
er of using them that’s your 

ault. 


Cleanliness is Important. 


We did not have so many inquiries 
on skippered meats. That shows that 
it is improving. There is only one an- 
swer to it, that it is darned bad house- 
keeping. There isn’t any excuse for a 
fellow having that type of meats, even 
if he has no screens. That is about 
the way we answer these questions now. 
There is no excuse for it, it is just bad 
housekeeping. 

I was glad to hear Mr. Tolman talk 
to you about sausage and cleanliness. 
The Institute has a book out on that, 
as to how to clean the benches and the 
shovels and the stuffers. It may not 
seem important to some, because they 
are not used to it. The fellow who 
follows the booklet on running a sau- 
sage room will not go wrong. If you 
haven’t got one of those books get one 
and let them read it. It will do you 
good. 

While that isn’t altogether the 
trouble on discoloration of sausage, we 
know that nitrite and nitrate play a 
part in that. I think we are getting 
pretty well up on it. It is to the point 
where we will standardize as to what 
we can do. 


Handling Casings. 


Among other things on discoloration 
is the question that has been up with 
reference to present methods of pre- 
paring and handling casings immediate- 
ly prior to stuffing. There has come 
into vogue in the packing industry a 
thing that is known as the quick meth- 
od of handling your hog and sheep cas- 
ings. You do not leave them out in 
the sliming room and let them lay for 
a couple of days. They are cleaned 
immediately. 

I had some little experience in the 
last six months on this. You can clean 
them just as cheaply, and you can get 
just as good a yield and you can save 
a lot of money on ice and a lot of other 
things. In fact, it should have been 
done long ago. 

You know these substitute casings 
are coming into vogue right along. We 
will have to be working on beef cas- 
ings to improve them so that we can 
use more of them. Why can’t we take 
beef bungs and make them transparent 
the same as the synthetic casings? We 
haven’t tried it. Maybe we can do it. 


Fresh Pork Containers. 


We have had quite a few meetings 
of different committees in the Institute 
on this corrugated paper box container. 
There is a definite place in the industry 
for it. It has not been settled definitely 
as to what type of box can be used and 
if the box can be used for fresh 
pork. I do not say that that is what 
it will be, or will not be. But they are 
working on it and it is largely a ques- 
tion of using them. 

The other point that I want to make 
is that you will never use them if you 
buy cheap ones. That has been the 
downfall of the industry. When they 
started out everybody wanted them too 
darned cheap, and if you get them 
cheap they do not hold up. 


In our sectional meeting on Friday 
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we had some of the machinery manu- 
facturers. We thought it was~-a good 
time. to put it up to them that the 
machinery they sell us, the dehairing 
machinery for hogs, or some other, 
should be at this time when they sell 
it to us 100 per cent, so that it will do 
the work that we buy it for. 

I think the day is gone when we are 
going to have shavers all along the 
line, shaving it off here, and shaving it 
off there. e told them that. It is the 
same as any other machine that is per- 
fected and put on the market. Your 
labor cost is too high on it and you 
cannot stand that labor cost. There 
are the new duckers, and the hoist and 
all of those things, and it is high time 
that they got them down and helped 
us to get the cost down on them. 


Modern Pork Cutting. 


I might say, as regards the pork cut- 
ting floor, such improvements as the 
shoulder chopper and the ribbon knives, 
and the back skinners and all, they have 
their places in the modern cutting 
plants on the cutting floors. When you 
go into a modern cutting floor, when 
the last hog is cut the meat is all off 
the floor and the gang goes home. When 
I say that, that is just exactly what I 
mean. 

You know what it was in the old 
days. Here was a mountain of hams 
to be skinned and there was a moun- 
tain of bellies to be trimmed, and all 
that stuff. Every time you pick it up 
it costs you money. Half the saving 
is along that line. 

There are other items which I think 
you might hear, but I have taken up 
enough time, and have tried explaining 
what we want to do to help the rest. 
We have devoted a lot of time to this. 
I have given a lot of time to it, which 
I do not begrudge. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure 
you would want me to express, on your 

half, your appreciation to these men 
for their talks this afternoon, and like- 
wise for their devotion to this work 
throughout the year, not only the men 
who have appeared before you but all 
the members of their committees. It is 
wonderful that it has been made avail- 
able to you through the Institute, 
through the services of these men who 
are experts in their line and who have 
devoted themselves a good part of their 
time to your interests and to the in- 
terests of all of us. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The next 
order of business is the presentation 
of awards by the Vice Chairman of the 
Institute Plan Commission, Mr. W. E. 
Felin. (Applause) 


Prize Idea Awards 


W. C. FELIN: Mr. H. P. Henschien, 
Chairman of the Special Committee on 
Awards, is unable to be present today 
and in his absence I have been re- 
quested to announce the results. 

Mr. William Swift, an employee of 
The Cudahy Packing Company, Omaha, 
Neb., was given the First Award of 
$200 for the entry of a power-driven 
frenching machine. This machine has 
been in actual use for several months 
and has proven very satisfactory. It 
has some unique features which seem to 
eliminate the necessity of pounding 
nieat to tender it. 


In addition to the award of $200 Mr. 
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Swift receives this replica of the 
Charles E. Herrick Silver Cup upon 
which his name is engraved as the win- 
ner for 1931. The original cup has the 
names of past winners engraved upon 
it and will be left until next year in 
the possession of the company employ- 
ing Mr. Swift. 

Messrs. A. R. Beck and J. S. Warren, 
employees of the Reliable Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. were given the 
Second Award of $150 for the joint 
entry of a device for elevating sausage 
meat into the bowl of a hasher. This 
device is a labor saver and has a wide 
application in the packing industry. 

Messrs. R. L. Ingram and F. E. 
Jahnke, employees of the G. H. Ham- 
mond Company at Chicago, IIll., were 
given the Third Award of $100 for the 
joint entry of a layout for packing and 
clesing belly boxes. This layout has 
many advantages over the usual meth- 
ods of closing these boxes. 


It has been the custom to make an 
Award of $100 for the best-presented 
entry, with the view of maintaining 
the form of the entries upon a high 
standard. This award was made this 
year to Mr. R. G. Reynoldson, an em- 
ployee of Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
Wis., for a descriptive report of a non- 
condensible gas indicator and recorder 
for ammonia condensers. This descrip- 
tion included a technical discussion and 
explanation of the recorder, was well 
illustrated with photographs, blue- 
prints and sample records, and was 
neatly bound in a leather cover. 


The Committee has requested me to 
add that its review of this year’s entries 
prompts it to suggest that every effort 
be made to foster and encourage in- 
ventive effort, even in times of depres- 
sion. 

MR. FELIN: If any of those gen- 
tlemen who were named as winning a 
prize are present we would like to have 
them come forward and receive that 
prize. If not, the awards will be turned 
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over to the Institute and mailed to 
them. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Ladies ang 
gentlemen, we thank you heartily for 
your presence. The meeting is ad. 
journed. 

The meeting adjourned at three 
forty-five oclock. 


Third Session 


Tuesday, October 20, 1931. 


The meeting convened at ten-twenty 
o’clock, Mr. George A. Schmidt, Vice 
Chairman of the Board, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The first 
number on our program this morning, 
“Practices Examined Under the Code,” 
is one in which, I am sure, we are all 
very much interested. It is to be pre 
sented by one who can, no doubt, speak 
with authority on the subject, the 
counsel to the Institute on cases under 
the Code of Trade Practices, Mr. 
Arthur Fisher. (Applause.) 


Trade Practices 


MR. ARTHUR FISHER: Mr. 
Chairman, Members of the Institute of 
Meat Packers: 

The anti-trust laws of the United 
States, using that term anti-trust laws 
in a very broad sense to include fed- 
eral statutes, Sherman act, Clayton 
act, Federal Trade Commission act, de- 
cisions under the statutes, includes two 
general types of subject matter, both 
of which, however, are, I believe, in- 
tended primarily for the protection of 
the public, using the term “public” in 
a broad sense to include not merely the 
consuming public but labor engaged in 
the production of goods, capital and 
management. 


In a narrow sense the anti-trust laws 
are intended to prevent monopoly, but 
I believe that is only a part of the 
function of the anti-trust laws and per- 
haps the least important part. 


Another part of the anti-trust laws 
are indirectly intended, perhaps, to 
prevent monopoly, but directly are in- 
tended to prevent unfair methods of 
competition which, if permitted to con- 
tinue, may lead to monopoly and thus 
indirectly to the injury of the public. 


In the present day, with the vast 
amount of criticism which is existing 
with reference to the anti-trust laws, 
and I think in very large part justi- 
fiable criticism, there is a tendency, I 
believe, to overlook the fact that the 
larger part of the cases under the anti- 
trust laws, using the term in its broad 
sense, deal with unfair methods of 
competition. 


Many Industries Have Codes. 


Now I take it that the Code of Trade 
Practices of the meat packing industry 
is a part of the anti-trust laws in this 
broad sense and, particularly, is a part 
dealing with methods of unfair com- 
petition. 

The meat packing industry is of 
course not the only important Ameri- 
can industry that is concerned with 
this subject. In the\last three or four 
years about one hundred and forty 
other American industries, including 
such: large industries as the grocery 
industry, with some four or five 
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hundred independent units, the petrol- 
eum industry with many tens of thous- 
ands of units, the heating and plumb- 
ing industry and others have held these 
trade practice conferences for the de- 
velopment of codes very similar to 
the code of the meat packing industry. 


The purpose, I believe, of all of these 
industries which have developed these 
codes is to translate the broad general- 
izations of the anti-trust laws dealing 
with unfair competition into specific 
practical language of the industry con- 
cerned. In other words, an effort to 
take broad principles and to write them 
into the language of the economic facts 
of a particular industry. 


I take it that these trade practice 
conferences in the meat packing in- 
dustry, under the auspices of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or in the one hun- 
dred and forty industries under the 
auspices of the Federal Trad2 Com- 
mission, are intended to put the prob- 
lem up to the industry itself of trans- 
lating the broader generalizations of 
this branch of the anti-trust law into 
rules that will be simple and clear and 
understandable of the economic facts 
of the particular industry. 


Must Be Done Right. 


Of the one hundred and forty indus- 
tries that have held these confer- 
ences and that have developed codes 
under the auspices of the Federal 
Trade Commission, I believe it fair to 
say a large portion, not all by any 
means, are quite disappointed with re- 
sults achieved. 


That has been due to the introduc- 
tion of a large amount of confusion in 
the subject, due, I believe, to a lack 
of a clear statutory basis for the con- 
ferences under which the Federal 
Trade Commission has been acting; due 
in part also to a failure of the Com- 
mission in the early days to realize the 
size of the job and the failure to pro- 
vide adequate funds and adequate per- 
sonnel both as to numbers and as to 
competence to handle the subject as it 
should be handled by one hundred and 
forty major American industries. 


If the job is to be done at all, it has 
to be done right. You can’t expect by 
merely adopting a set of high-sound- 
ing principles, a sort of Ten Command- 
ments, that you will achieve any prac- 
tical, tangible result. That is merely 
a starting point. You must go beyond 
that and translate your generalizations 
into concrete cases. You must admin- 
ister the rules speedily and promptly 
and put them in a form where they 
te be understood by the industry 
itself, 


Government Not a Policeman. 


Therefore, because of the failure to 
understand that fact and because also, 
perhaps, of the belief of certain of the 
industries that more could be accom- 
plished in the way of market stabiliza- 
tion by such codes than at least in the 
first instance could be achieved, a large 
part of these industries have been in 
the last twelve months quite disap- 
pointed and confused with the results 
a have been achieved under their 


Part of that disappointment has 
due, also, I think, to the fact that 
there was a belief that the problem 
could be dumped into the lap of Gov- 
ernment and that Government could 
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somehow administer the code itself. 
That, I believe, is in no sense true. It 
is no more true of a code of this sort 
than any other statutory enactment. 


Putting the law on the books means 
little compared with the practical ad- 
ministration of the law. However, an 
important part of these industries, as I 
have had opportunity to look the broad 
field over and come in contact with 
quite a number of them, are achieving 
very definite, tangible results and are 
very satisfied with what has so far 
been accomplished. 


I think it is true that after this pe- 
riod of confusion which has existed 
through these industries and which has 
been reflected to some extent in the 
criticism in the trade press and even 
in the public press, the industries and 
the Commission are coming back to 
recognize the fact that this sort of 
thing is after all essential. I have 
noted in the last six months a revival 
of interest and belief in the practical 
value of such a movement. 


Such a leader of industry as Mr. 
Swope, in putting out his plan for the 
electrical industry which, I believe, has 
received more serious attention than 
almost any other similar plan put out 
by any leader of a majority industry in 
the last year or two, emphasizes as one 
of the important points in his plan the 
necessity for the development through 
trade associations or trade practice con- 
ferences, clearer standards, clearer 
principles of trade practices to regu- 
late the entire industry. 

Of course, in that industry, he goes 
even further and suggests after a ma- 
jority of an industry has determined 
upon a set of trade practice principles, 
some legislative authority should be 
given to coerce or persuade the minor- 
ity of the industry to come in and ac- 
cept the standards laid down by the 
best judgment of the majority. 

That, of course, is not yet the prcsent 
law. It is certainly not the law in the 
case of the packing industry. 
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Coming down more specifically to the 
packing industry, I think we here have 
been very fortunate with reference to 
our Code of Trade Practices. 


Packers Are Fortunate.. 


In the first place, you have been 
operating under the auspices of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and he hasn’t 
had these disconcerting changes of 
heart or coolness in the feet which has 
been so upsetting with reference to the 
industries that has been operated under 
the Federal Trade Commission. He 
stood right back of the industry in its 
original code and you haven’t been 
faced with unexpected revisions or re- 
scissions of your rules. 

But, beyond that, I think you have 
been exceedingly fortunate in the ad- 
ministration which has been given to 
your code. I can perhaps speak a little 
more freely along this line than I would 
if our firm had been retained at the 
start to write your code and to set up 
the original administrative machinery. 
We have merely come into it this year, 
beginning some eight or nine months 
ago, and have had an opportunity to 
compare what has been accomplished 
under this Code and what administra- 
tive machinery has been set up in the 
hundred and forty industries with 
which we have been in close contact. 

Your Committee on Interpretation 
and Appeal, has, I think, in the first 
place, not assumed that this Code was 
a cure-all for all the problems in the 
industry. I think one of the greatest 
failures of some of the other industries 
has been that they set up a great paper 
plan, which was expected to completely 
revolutionize the trade practices and 
the market conditions in the industry 
and because of the disappointment and 
failure of such elaborate paper plans, 
with branch committees in every city 
and state to function, the thing has 
tended to go by the boards in some of 
the industries. 


Packers’ Practical View. 


Your committee and your industry 
has viewed the matter in a more lim- 
ited and practical sense, and it is in- 
tended to deal with small cases, in some 
instances, and it hasn’t hesitated to 
deal with them just as rigorously be- 
cause they happened to be small as 
if they had been much bigger. 


I cannot help but say a word, not 
intended to be flattery, but intended to 
be simply a comment in the light of the 
comparison that I can make with other 
industries, as to the very practical ef- 
fectiveness of Mr. Rath, the Chairman 
of your Committee, who does, I believe, 
take his job very seriously, acts 
promptly and efficiently to get results. 
It seems to me that the other members 
of the Committee do also, and they pay 
attention to their correspondence, to the 
complaints, often by telegraph and cer- 
tainly by letter and do not merely wait 
until a mass of cases has accumulated 
to have a semi-annual or annual meet- 
ing, as has been true of some of the 
other industries. 


The same thing should be said tor 
Mr. Woods, the President of the Insti- 
tute, who has acted as a clearing house 
for this thing and has given it direct 
supervision. 

Beyond that, I think that some credit 
for the practical development, a very 
large part of the credit for the prac- 
tical development of the code is due 
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the industry itself, which has taken 
upon itself to file requests for interpre- 
tations and to file complaints and al- 
most universally to abide by the de- 
cisions which have been rendered. 


Common Sense Handling. 


One difficulty with many other in- 
dustries has been that after a code has 
been set up, and the machinery has 
been created, the question of function- 
ing under the code has again been left 
either to the Government or to the ad- 
ministrative tribunal, and members of 
other industries, in many cases have 
been unwilling themselves to take the 
responsibility and the interest to raise 
specific questions. That has not been 
true of this industry. 

Our firm, so far along as we have 
been functioning as an advisory body 
to the Committee on Interpretation and 
Appeal has not by any manner of 
means attempted to decide cases. We 
have merely been asked to render the 
service of analyzing the Code in the 
light of specific cases, to give an ad- 
visory opinion as to what might, or 
might not, be decided, to give the bene- 
fit of such experiences as we have had 
with similar rules and similar cases in 
other industries under court conditions 
under the Federal Trade Commission 
rulings and under the statutes, and 
leave it to the Committee themselves 
to be the jury and find the facts and 
reach the decision in the last anaylsis 
under the Code. 


Types of Cases. 


I am going to attempt to cover, rather 
briefly, a group of five or six of the 
more interesting types of cases that 
have been decided under the Code since 
the beginning of the year, during 

which we have been more directly in 

d touch with the Committee of Interpre- 

4 tation and Appeal, and these cases will 
not, by any manner of means, cover all 
the cases that have been before the 
Committee. 

I believe that now the docket runs to 
some sixty-five requests for interpre- 
tation and some fifteen specific com- 
plaints. These will be given merely 
by way of example in part, and also in 
part because I think the cases them- 
selves are of considerable interest. 

I am perfectly prepared, Mr. Chair- 
man, to be interrupted by any man 
when I get to the end of the discussion 
of a given case, if you should wish to 
make remarks to or ask questions on 
the remarks, and I hope that by the 
time I get through with all the cases 
there will be some discussion and com- 
ment on these given practices and the 
analysis and decision that has been 
reached on them by the Committee on 
Interpretation and Appeal. 

At the present time, no case has, I 
believe, gone beyond the Committee of 
Interpretation and Appeal. I believe no 
member of the industry has felt it 
necessary to appeal from that decision, 
either to the Executive Committee of 
the Institute or to the Department of 
Agriculture itself, as is provided in the 
plan for the administration of the Code. 

I may say this, also, that several of 
these cases may strike some members 
of the audience here as referring to a 

rticular concern, in some particular 
instance. That may be true, there may 
be rulings applicable to particular con- 
cerns, or incidents, but I believe that in 
each of the cases that I am going to 
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discuss the decision will be made on 
several similar cases in the general 
classification and not merely on one 
single instance, although single and 
practical instances are, of course, the 
basis of the rulings. 

Premiums. 

In the first place, I will say a word 
about the decisions of the Committee 
with reference to premiums. We have, 
of course, in the Code a specific rule 
prohibiting the giving of premiums, or 
coupons, redeemable in money or mer- 
chandise for the purpose of obtaining 
business. That comes under Rule D, 
which is that it is an unfair method 
of business. 

I suppose it is perfectly clear that 
there isn’t any necessity for very much 
discussion on the proposition that an 
outright gift of a premium, whether as 
Mr. Rath said a year ago, it is a grand 
piano given with a package of sausages, 
or a knife given with a case of sau- 
sages, is covered by the rule, and is an 
unfair practice condemned by the code, 
and I might also comment that that 
rule, I believe, goes beyond the low 
standard of the statute law and is an 
effort on the part of the industry to 
set up a higher rule of industry con- 
duct than is the general rule of law on 
this subject for industry in the United 
States. 


An article given away with a pack- 
inghouse product is equally covered by 
Rule D, even though the gift may be 
concealed by some lottery device. The 
greater difficulty arises when you come 
to a type of case where the article isn’t 
given away outright but is sold. 


Going Into Allied Lines. 

I suppose there was no intent, and 
the Committee has so decided, under 
Rule D to prohibit packers who are 
selling meat products from going into 
some allied line. It is very common 
teday, in American industry, for a con- 
cern that is making automobiles to go 
into electrical refrigeration, or some 
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other collateral line, or even a line 
that might not at first glance seem 
collateral. I suppose there is no 

in the rule that is intended to p 

the members of the packing ind 
from both packing and selling pr 

and also selling totally unrelated 
ucts, either independently or tied 
with, or contingent upon the sale of 
packinghouse products. 

But, how about a case where the 
article that is sold, together with the 
packinghouse products, is sold at a lit. 
tle less than its fair market value, of 
a little less than its cost of producti 
including in cost of production the eogt 
of distribution and all the costs that 
are involved in the sale? 

The Committee has decided, as I yp. 
derstand it, that where another article 
than a packinghouse product is sold to. 
gether with a packinghouse p: 
that if it is sold at something less than 
its fair value, either fair market value 
as established by what the fair market 
is under that article, and for a retail 
price, or the cost, since, if the article 
is sold below cost that is fairly strong 
evidence that it is sold at less than 
market, and that that case is intended 
to be covered by Rule D. That, I un. 
derstand, is the decision of the Commit- 
tee. 


Packer Must Prove It. 


The Committee has gone a little bit 
further and said that it is a difficult 
matter, in cases of these kinds, to find 
out just what is the market value and 
just what is the cost. Therefore, as 1 
understand it, they have laid down a 
rule of procedure that where an article 
is sold, together with a packinghouse 
product, the two are tied together, one 
is contingent upon the other, the bur- 
den is thrown upon the packer of show- 
ing that the article, which is collateral 
to the packinghouse product, is not 
being used as some form of rebate by 
being sold below its fair value. 

The facts are so peculiarly within the 
knowledge of the packer, who is tied 
up and ties up the two articles that 
the burden ought to be on him, after 
the prima facie case has been made out 
that the two articles are tied together 
and when showing that the one is not 
a rebate on the other. 

Those cases, I believe so far have 
been largely cases—there have been 
several of them—of interpretation and 
not of complaint. In fact, as you have 
heard me state, the figures that I gave 
showed a preponderance of the cases 
have been of interpretation rather than 
complaint. 

The rulings of the Committee have 
gone so far as to decide the rule of 
procedure, but that does not mean that 
in any specific case a packer, on the 
basis of whose particular case the Te 
quest for the interpretation arises, 
could not rebutt that prima facie case 
and could not shoulder the burden @ 
proving that he was selling the cola 
eral article at a fair price and 
fore it was not a rebate. 
that type of case. 

Joint Advertising. 

We have had an interesting group @ 
cases dealing with joint advertising, a 
vertising where a packer does not 
his advertising direct from the adver 
tising medium itself, but where he 
makes some arrangement with a dealer, 
or a group of dealers, or a group of 
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stores, whereby they do all, or 
of the advertising and the pay- 
ment from the packer, instead of going 

: to the advertising medium, on 
the basis of measured space, is a pay- 
ment to the dealer. 

With reference to advertising, we 
have no rule dealing with the subject 
specifically. There is no rule similar 
to the premium rule, nothing condemn- 
ing joint advertising. It is necessary, 
therefore, in issuing an interpretation 
on this point, or a decision, to bring it 
probably under Rules . 
Secret rebates, discriminatory allow- 
ances, or methods of obscuring a price. 

[| take it that in writing this Code 
there was no thought, on the part of 
the industry which wrote the Code, to 
condemn all joint advertising. It might 
be, and in fact some members of the 
Committee, some of the officers of the 
Institute, have suggested that the prop- 
er way to treat this subject is to pre- 
pare and promulgate a new rule pro- 
hibiting all joint advertising and to re- 
quire the members of the packing in- 
dustry, when they buy advertising, to 
buy it from the advertising medium, 
and not to buy it through a dealer. 
Nothing else is practical. 


How to Buy Advertising. 


It seems to me that even though that 
may be the sentiment of the Com- 
mittee, or members of the directorate 
of the Institute, that the industry hasn’t 
yet reached that step. I take it that 
the Committee is not empowered to 
write rules that are not in the present 
Code just because they think they 
would be good rules. It is necessary 
for the Committee on Interpretation 
and Appeal to reach a decision based 
on the code as it is written. There is 
no such rule now in the code. 


But, however, cases may arise where 
the advertising is not an actual buying 
of advertising but is paying a higher 
rate for the advertising than the adver- 
tising is worth in order to conceal a re- 
bate on the price of the packinghouse 
products. 


Another suggestion has been made, 
that in order to deal with that sort of 
acase a packer who is engaging in joint 
advertising should be required to sub- 
mit in answer to a complaint a state- 
ment of the measured space that he 
was securing for his own products and 
the amount he paid. I take it, again, 
that that is going a little beyond the 
Code, that it is being a little more 
specific and drastic as to what a packer 


Rules A, B and C:- 
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would have to show than could be justi- 
fied under Rules A, B and C. 


Shouldn’t Be Secret Rebate. 


I believe as far as the Committee has 
gone at the present time is to say that 
wherever this sort of joint advertising 
is tied up with the sale of packinghouse 
products, and is in some measure con- 
tingent upon such sale and it is shown 
that the packer is not merely selling 
packinghouse products, but is dealing 
with a dealer for advertising and not 
with the advertising medium, and that 
the two transactions are connected, 
that the facts are so peculiarly within 
the knowledge of the packer that he 
should shoulder the burden of estab- 
lishing the advertising is not a rebate 
on the sale of the packinghouse prod- 
ucts. In certain specific cases he may 
be able.to show that. That is his job, 
wherever he elects to tie the two trans- 
actions together. 

I think there is one other thing that 
ought to be said about this type of joint 
advertising between packers and deal- 
ers, and that is, since there is no special 
ruling like Rule D, as against 
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SI 1—Director H. C. Greer (left) of the Institute of Meat Packing talks to Prof. 
eeter Bull, University of Illinois (right). 


2—Director H. D. Tefft (left) of the Packinghouse Practice department smiles 
convention success with Eastern director Pendleton Dudley (right). 
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premiums, that if a packer is willing to 
bring out an offer of this sort of joint 
advertising, have him make it a com- 
pany policy, make it open so that it 
does not come under Rule A, a secret 
rebate. 

Offer that equally to every buyer of a 
particular quantity, we will say. Then, 
I cannot see that it is possible, even if 
the two are tied together and the pack- 
er is paying more than measured space 
rate, that he can be condemned under 
the code. 


Come Out in the Open. 


I think it will be found, as a practical 
matter, that before a packer will adopt 
such a principle as a company policy 
and announce it openly in his bulletins 
to all, he would rather stop the prac- 
tice altogether. It has been my experi- 
ence in other industries that when you 
say to a member of an industry that 
he can cure his situation from the 
charge of discrimination by offering 
it openly and equally over his company 
name to everybody of a particular type, 
usually he isn’t prepared to offer a spe- 
cial rebate proposition of that sort at 
all. 

These practices are usually de- 
veloped in a particular situation in or- 
der to break into some particular area, 
in order to meet some particular 
proposition, and if stopped in a given 
case they will not spread further. The 
danger is that the decay, or the break- 
down, will begin at some one point. 
There isn’t nearly as great danger that 
a special practice of this sort will be 
announced openly and publicly to all 
buyers of a particular type. 

I might just, in referring to these 
situations, speak of one or two cases 
which do not seem to me to be under 
the rule under any view. There have 
been several cases where special forms 
of advertising were used, such as con- 
tests offered to consumers for the writ- 
ing of recipes, the writing of essays on 
the use of particular types of meats, 
and things of that sort. 


There is no relationship between the 
sale of packinghouse products by the 
packer direct to the dealer and this 
promotional work, among consumers, as 
such and I understand the decisions of 
the Committee is that these types of 
cases are not under the Code at all. 


Retail Demonstrations. 


We have had another interesting 
group of cases dealing with demonstra- 
tions, demonstrations of packinghouse 
products, usually in a retail store. There 
have been several of these cases. The 
facts in each have been a little different 
from others. 


I think the situation is a good deal 
like the advertising situation, that there 
is no specific condemnation of advertis- 
ing and promotional work by demon- 
strations. The industry did not decide 
that this method of extending the con- 
sumption of meat should be condemned. 
The only condemnation is if the prac- 
tice is developed to the point where it 
is a form of rebate, where what is 
being done is not promotional work 
by the packer with the consuming pub- 
lic, but is offering some free service 
to the retail dealer that the retail deal- 
er ought to perform and would perform 
for himself, were it not for the fact 
that the packer shoulders part of that 
expense. 


Even there, as I said in the case of 
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advertising, if the packer is willing to 
adopt the policy of offering that ser- 
vice as a company policy, say a certain 
number of days in a month, to certain 
classes of dealers, or dependent upon 
the purchase of a certain volume of 
goods, it seems to me at the present 
time there is nothing in the Code to 
condemn it. 

The practice can only be condemned 
where the offering of this service, 
which takes upon the shoulder of the 
packer part of the expense and job of 
the retailer, is contingent upon some 
sale of packinghouse products and is 
either offered secretly, or is offered in 
a discriminatory fashion to certain 
buyers of packinghouse products and 
in certain localities, or under certain 
conditions. 


Discounts for Cash. 


We have had one or two interesting 
eases of the offer of discounts for cash, 
although I think in these cases it has 
not been so much a case of the packing 
industry offering it, but has _ been 
largely a case of certain buyers who 
had a large buying strength demand- 
ing it. I think that is a point that is 
worth stopping on for a moment. 

A good many of these practices do 
not originate with the sellers in the 
packing industry; a good many of them 
originate with the ingenuity of buyers 
in making demands. I think, while not 
all by any means in a large portion 
of the cases, a decision of the Com- 
mittee adverse to the practice is ac- 
tually desired by the inquirer in order 
that he may be in a position to say 
to the buyer, “This practice is con- 
demned by the Code approved by the 
Department of Agriculture.” 

That not only permits him to pass 
the buck to the Code, but it also per- 
mits him to pass the buck with the 
knowledge that the same decision will 
be applicable to his competitor and 
after he has reached one decision it 
won’t be possible for the buyer to step 
around the corner and make the same 
deal with a competitor who would reach 
a different decision. 

I think that is particularly true of 
these discounts for cash. A defense 
has been made, of course, that there is 
some justice in offering a special dis- 
count for cash. I think, again, that is 
true, but in order to permit that de- 
fense to be made the offer of a dis- 
count for cash should be made openly 
and equally to all buyers or at least to 
all buyers of a particular class, buying 
a particular quantity of goods. 


Publicity as a Regulator. 

As I said before, in dealing with 
some of these other propositions, when 
the packer is required to make that 
offer openly and publicly that every 
buyer gets this discount, there is a 
very strong tendency for the special re- 
bate, rather than being spread through- 
out the industry by the publicity, to be 
eliminated entirely. I understand that 
in one or two of the most aggravated 
cases that has been true with reference 
to these decisions. 


It has been claimed, not only where 
these discounts are for cash but in other 
cases of discount, that the discounts 
were a form of brokerage or a com- 
mission properly payable for a large 
quantity purchase. The first thing that 
ean be said on that is, were those dis- 
counts or commissions offered openly 
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and equally to all buyers of that quan- 
tity, or were they for a particular buy- 
er who was coercing the discount? 

Again, as we found in other indus- 
tries in dealing with this same propo- 
sition of discounts, was it really a 
brokerage or was it a disguised form 
of allowance which reached the hands 
of the buyer? 

That is the test of a brokerage, or 
a commission, not whether it is labeled 
brokerage or labeled commission, either 
by a separate contract or even by being 
paid sometimes to a separate corpora- 
tion. We have had some experience 
in other industries with large buyers 
who have set up special corporations 
in order to earn a brokerage, or a com- 
mission. 


Brokerage Is a Rebate. 


But, the position has been taken in 
other industries, and I think should be 
in the packing industry, that if in the 
last analysis that brokerage or alleged 
commission, whether it is called that 
or not, finds its way into the pocket 
of the buyer, it is a rebate on the 
buyer’s price and can then only be 
justified by being offered openly and 
equally to all buyers of that particular 
category. 

Another effort to justify some of 
these special commissions has been on 
the ground that there were special 
types of buyers, such as hotels, or 
voluntary chains, and other groups of 
that sort. The Committee has decided 
that normally the mere character of 
the buyer is not enough to eliminate 
the claim of discrimination. It must be 
shown either that that particular buy- 
er has some reason for the discount as 
being a lower cost sale or that the 
quantity itself justifies the quantity dis- 
count. 

We have had an interesting group 
of cases with reference to consign- 
ments. I think the decision is proper 
that a genuine consignment shipment 


to a different territory than that of 
the manufacturer is not covered by the 
Perhaps it ought to be covered 


code. 
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by the code. A number of other in- 
dustries’ rules have been prom 
flatly prohibiting consignment 
ments. I think that is one of 
propositions that ought to be consgig. 
ered by the industry, as to whether a 
rule of that sort should not be pre 
pared and promulgated, strengthening 
and broadening the code. 


Consignments and Foreign Sales, 


In the absence of such a rule it may 
still be possible to condemn consi 
ment shipments, not to a genuine cop. 
signment agent but where the consign. 
ment is to a dealer buyer who m 
receives the goods as a means of con. 
cealing and confusing the price, | 
think the final decision will have to 
depend upon the facts of the particy. 
lar cases. 


The Committee on Interpretation and 
Appeals has also had occasion to eon. 
sider the question as to whether for. 
eign sales were covered by the code, 
Nothing is said in the code on the 
subject. Our own view, as counsel, hag 
been that it would be proper for the 
Committee to decide that all transag. 
tions involving United States com. 
merce, interstate commerce in _ the 
United States, could be covered by the 
code even though the goods were ulti- 
mately destined for delivery abroad, 
Certainly, the code should not cover 
consignments to England for sale in 
England. 


The Committee, I believe, has re- 
cently reached the decision that 
sales for delivery abroad, even though 
consummated in the United States, are 
not covered by the code on the ground 
that the buyer may be in competition 
between the United States and for- 
eign sellers, such as, South American 
sellers and unless the code is to be 
applicable to all types of sellers it may 
place an undue burden upon the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and seller. 


I think that again illustrates one of 
the values of the code, which I referred 
to before, that it affords on that ac- 
count a basis not merely of one packer 
attempting to raise the standard of 
selling of the industry by his own un- 
aided effort, but lays down a principle 
which will protect and should protect 
him from unfair. competition from the 
other members of the industry, who do 
not propose to be bound by the same 
high standard. 


Types of Cases. 


That is about all I have to say with 
reference to these general groups 
cases. There are many other cases, 
but I think these are some of the more 
interesting ones. 

I would like to make one or two 
comments with reference to the fune- 
tioning of the Committee on Interpreta- 
tion and Appeal, particularly with ref- 
erence to interpretation, which has been 
the great majority of cases given the 
Committee for decision. 

The Committee early ruled that they 
would not deal with hypothetical cases. 
They would only deal with actual cases. 
I take it, also, that the Committee 
only dealing with facts before the Com 
mittee at the time they reach the i 
terpretation, and while the inquiry may 
be based on a particular case in or 
to reach a prompt and speedy decision, 
which I think is one of the most Mm 
portant factors in making one of 
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1—Vice presidents Carl Fowler of Wilson & Co. and G. C. Shepard of Cudahy 
Packing Co. swap stories with general sales manager D. J. Donohue of Cudahy. 


2—Vice president Ed Schenk of the Columbus Packing Co. seems to be between 


two fires. } 
Boston on the right. 


codes successful, the decision should be 
rendered while the subject is alive in 
the minds of the inquirers and the 
industry. They shall not attempt to 
make an exhaustive investigation of the 
subject that might run over weeks or 
months. They are only issuing that 
interpretation on the facts that they 
have before them. 
Getting at the Facts. 


In the reaching of the decision they 
may say that it is on the basis of these 
facts that they decide so-and-so, unless 
the party complained of, or who would 
be complained of, in some of these 
cases the inquiry comes from one pack- 
er himself who is considering a prac- 
tice and he isn’t thinking of anybody 
else but himself; if these facts are 
true it does not mean necessarily that 
upon a specific complaint the packer 
might not advance some other justifi- 
cation, or might not be able to shoul- 
der the burden of explaining the situ- 
ation further. 

Of course, where the facts are them- 
selves ambiguous, the Committee has 
in every instance sought enough facts 
so it could reach a definite decision on 
a definite and stated fact. The deci- 
sion deals with that state of facts be- 
fore the Committee, it is set up in the 
bulletin and doesn’t deal with every 
other possible justification, or every 
other additional bit of information that 
a party complained of might be able 
to submit. 

The Committee has also decided that 
it takes five out of seven of the mem- 
bers of the Committee to reach any 
decision. 

I am a little prepared to criticize 
that, although I haven’t discussed it 
with the Committee. I just remarked, 
at the last meeting that I had with 
the Committee, on that. That is for 
this reason: It seems to me that it 
takes a five out of seven decision to 
reach any ruling. That isn’t quite tell- 
ing the whole story, because when the 
Committee cannot reach a decision on 
practices within the code, if it only 
had a four to three vote on the prac- 
tices within a code we will say, that 
Is in effect reaching a decision, namely, 
that the practice will not be taken up 
by the Institute under the code. 


In other words, a failure to reach a 
five to two decision, or a unanimous 
decision, that the practice is within the 
code is in fact reaching the decision 
that the practice is not within the code. 
I question whether that is a wise rul- 
ing. However, that is the ruling and 
the practice of the Committee, that the 
burden is to that extent on the Com- 
mittee, or on the complainant to over- 
whelmingly convince the Committee 


Order Buyer King of Omaha attacks on the left and Broker Griffin of 
But Ed doesn’t seem to worry. 


that the practice is a violation of the 
code. 


Just one last word as to what has 
been the value of all of this. In the 
first place, what is the dollars and 
cents value of it? 


Practical Value of Code. 


I have heard some estimates made 
that the elimination of the practices 
that were developing and had already 
developed under merely one or two 
of these rulings, have saved the in- 
dustry up in the millions of dollars. 

Of course, it can be said that in a 
condition of depression, such as we are 
in, the saving of money through the 
stopping of development of. practices 
of cash discounts or advertising re- 
bates, or special expensive unethical 
methods of selling, which may be saved 
in the first instance through the ad- 
ministration of the code, is all taken 
out later by simply dropping the price. 

That the only thing that determines, 
certainly in other industries, whether 
it is true in the packing industry or 
not, the question of how much can be 
spent on selling as to how much the 
resources of the seller are, is that. 

I think something can be said for 
that, that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to estimate the dollars and cents 
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savings through the work of a commit- 
tee, such as this. 


Results Are Worth While. 


However, I think that despite that a 
substantial balance remains in dollars 
and cents in the industry as a result 
of the stopping of a special practice, 
such as discounts and rebates, such as 
I have been discussing this morning. 
I do not think that the value can be 
measured by any manner of means by 
the fifteen complaints and the sixty- 
five interpretations that we have had. 
I think the result of the prompt and 
efficient administration of a code of 
this sort is measured far more largely 
in the preventive work that is done 
than in the stopping of practices al- 
ready started. 


In handling problems of this sort in 
any industry the real goal, of course, 
isn’t to have complaints filed, to have 
people on the pan, decisions reached; 
the real goal is just as it is in the 
practice of medicine, not to cure people 
after they are sick. The real goal is 
preventive medicine, to have the in- 
dustry functioning so smoothly, in such 
a wholesome fashion, that it won’t be 
necessary to bring decisions before the 
Committee at all. The ideal is to set 
up a principle which will be so, univer- 
sally accepted by the industry, as an 
entirety, that it will function smoothly 
and properly under that principle. 


I can think of the dozen or so in- 
dustries with which our firm has been 
in contact in this same line of work, 
in the last two or three years. There 
isn’t any industry which seems to have 
gone about its job more reasonably, 
more wisely, without the desire to ef- 
fect a cure, without a desire to bring 
about a millenium, but a desire to 
achieve a tangible result and see to it 
that such money as is spent on the 
job is at least well spent. (Applause) 


Discussion on the Code. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: As Mr. 
Fisher has already told you, he is ready 
and willing to answer any questions 
you may want to put before him. The 
meeting is now open for that purpose. 


MR. W. C. KIRK (Armour & Com- 
pany): We are very fortunate in hav- 
ing a man of the analytical mind that 
Mr. Fisher has shown in this respect. 


I want to ask Mr. Fisher, if I may, 
this question. He stated in the be- 
ginning of his talk that he felt a large 
percentage of the codes in the various 
industries had been more or less dis- 
oe to the industries. Can you 
tell us, briefly Mr. Fisher, just the rea- 
son for that disappointment? 


I was wondering this, if some of the 
codes had not gone much beyond the 
basic law under which they were op- 
erating and whether or not that was 
the reason for the disappointment 
brought about through the inability of 
the enforcing department of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, for instance, to 
in fact accomplish anything in the way 
of a formal complaint. 


Practical Codes Are Popular. 


MR. FISHER: As I attempted to say 
before, I think the explanation of dis- 
appointment of certain of the indus- 
tries—not all, for many of them are 
very well pleased—rises out of a num- 
ber of different factors. One reason 
is the one you mentioned. A number 
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of the codes were as you say, merely 
a repronouncement of the statute law, 
generalizations in the language of the 
general law, without any reference to 
ax economic facts of the industry it- 
self. 


There has also been a very marked 
tendency on the part of the Federal 
Trade Commission, because of certain 
criticisms to which it was subjected for 
this whole work, to rescind codes which 
dealt with particular industry practices 
and to rewrite those codes in the lan- 
guage of the general law in order that 
the Commission should not be subject 
to criticism for going beyond the law. 


Within the last two or three months, 
since the) middle of the summer, the 
Commission again seems to be aban- 
doning that and is rewriting codes in 
group II in the language of the eco- 
nomic facts of the industry. 

As I say, there is a whole group of 
factors which have led to disappoint- 
ments. 


Another one is there has been a ten- 
dency on the part of some industries 
to say, “Now by getting this code 
adopted by the industry, with the ini- 
tials of the Commission on it, we ex- 
pect you, Mr. Commissioners, to go 
ahead and administer our code for us. 
We don’t propose te do anything else 
about it.” That, of course, isn’t the 
way the Government ever functions, 
whether it is the Prohibition Law or 
any other law. It just doesn’t work 
that way. 


Hoped to Stabilize Prices. 


Another group of industries—very 
frankly, I think a minority, but still 
some—had hoped under the guise of 
trade practice conferences to effective- 
ly and completely stabilize price. When 
they were not able to do so, particu- 
larly in this period of depression, they 
were very much disappointed and they 
lost interest in the general subject. 
However, that was a distinct minority 
of the one hundred and forty indus- 
— It isn’t representative of them 
all. 


Another important factor has been 
the vacillation on the part of the com- 
mission, which you have not had to 
meet under the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. You must bear in mind this 
whole trade practice development to 
the extent of many thousands of rules, 
outside of this industry, under the 
broad language of the Trade Commis- 
sion Act, doesn’t deal with the subject 
specifically. 

The Commission was subject to 
pretty severe attack for having gone 
as far as it has. There began to 
be some attacks in Congress. The 
Commission got cold feet and rescinded 
all rules. The petroleum industry as- 
sumed the responsibility as you have 
for setting up its own administrative 
machinery in the first instance. One 
day it woke up to find all of its sev- 
enteen rules, with the exception of one 
and one-half rules, had all been re- 
scinded because of! some questionable 
things that had been done in one dis- 
trict and because of some criticism in 
Congress. 


Take Out and Put Back. 


That sent chaos through that indus- 
try. After a great deal of work, all 
of the code with practically no excep- 
tion has been restored. All of those 
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have been elements of disappointment 
in other industries. 


One factor of disappointment has 
been the thought even if the industry 
would assume the burden of originat- 
ing complaints, they can be dumped on 
the Commission’s doorstep after they 
have been originated within the indus- 
try. The Commission would have 
enough investigators and machinery to 
reach decisions. 


The industry in those cases has gone 
less far in assuming the Commission 
would take responsibility than in those 
cases where they expected the Com- 
mission would originate the complaint. 
Equally, in those cases I don’t think 
you can get anyone in Government, 
either the Commission or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to do the job it- 
self. Only in the case of a last re- 
sort, where you are dealing particu- 
larly with an outsider in the trade as- 
sociation or outside of the Institute, 
should you have to appeal to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Keeping Complaints Impersonal. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Any fur- 
ther questions? I am sure Mr. Fisher 
will feel he is getting off quite easily. 
He expected to be bombarded with 
questions this morning. 


MR. KIRK: In order that Mr. Fish- 
er may not be disappointed, I will ask 
one other question. He made the re- 
mark that in certain cases on a prima 
facie showing being made, that he felt 
it was proper to have the burden placed 
on the packer. I am wondering just 
how that would work out in a matter of 
practice. 


As I understand it, questions are re- 
ferred to the Committee of Interpreta- 
tion and Appeal by the President of 
the Institute, acting as a sort of clear- 
ing house for the Institute. Those 
cases, as I understand it, are without 
names—that is, the Committee of In- 
terpretation and Appeal has the facts 
which the President of the Institute 
has gathered together and referred to 
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the Committee for a decision without 
making it a case of individual packers 
or others being named. 

Now, if the Committee of Interpreta- 
tion and Appeal would hold that on 
the facts a prima facie case of violg- 
tion of the code is shown, and the bur- 
den is put on the packer of rebutti 
that, how would that be accom ane 
without the filing of a formal com- 
plaint so that the packer could file his 
answer and be heard? 


How It Is Handled. 

MR. FISHER: We already have that 
same problem in the case of ambiguous 
complaints. The Committee gets a 
complaint with the names of the 
ties eliminated and decides that 
is an uncertainty between two sets of 
facts as to what the whole situation 
means. They simply advise Mr. Woods 
of that. He, acting as a clearing house 
representative, communicates with the 
packer who has the facts, whether he 
is the inquirer or the party complained 
of, and the additional facts are su 
plied. That same opportunity could 
afforded under the other rule, using 
Mr. Woods again as a clearing house, 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The time 
allotted to Mr. Fisher has been more 
than used up. I will have to close the 
debate now. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Our next 
topic is one to which the Institute has 
recently given much attention: “The 
Value of Standardized Live Stock 
Grading” by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Marketing Methods—Pork. 
Mr. E. S. Waterbury! 


Value of Standardized Hog 
Grading 
By E. S. Waterbury. 


The subject as outlined in your pro- 
gram is more comprehensive than the 
subject that I have accepted for my 
paper today. I know nothing about 
the grading of any livestock except 
swine, and it is a review of this that 
we shall consider at this time. 

There has been a tremendous change 
from the last decade of the previous 
century. It is a far cry from ribs to 
sliced bacon, and the changes in the 
methods of production, and_ the 
changed consumptive demands are 
what has made necessary the grading 
of live hogs. 

There have been rapid changes in 
the methods of marketing hogs. The 
use of the radio has changed condi- 
tions. Farmers these days receive the 
market quotations almost as soon as 
the market is made, and many truck 
loads of live stock are loaded after the 
market has been established and are on 
the market that same day to take ad- 
vantage of a satisfactory market con- 
dition. 

New Trading Terms Needed. 


For this reason, they are vitally in- 
terested in receiving market quotations 
that inform them of values of tne kind 
of hogs they have for sale. In other 
words, new methods of marketing, new 
methods of transportation, and 
radio market service direct to the 
farmer has increased the need of the 
producer, the shipper, the commission 
man and the packer as well, for a new 
nomenclature for trading in swine. 


The packers themselves, through an 
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appropriate Institute Committee, saw 
the need for a standard system of 
grading hogs, and started working on 
the development of such a_ system. 
Early in 1930 after the Institute had 
been studying the subject for many 
months, it became apparent that there 
was developing among producer organ- 
izations a decided demand for legisla- 
tion in order to bring about a stand- 
ard grading system for grading live- 
stock and livestock products. 

The movement was not specific in 
that there was outlined a grading 
method, but was rather general and 
indicative of the fact that certain 
groups felt that in order to get stand- 
ard livestock grading established legis- 
lation was necessary. 

This movement went so far as to 
suggest to Congress that a law be 
passed that would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish uni- 
form standards for a market classifica- 
tion and grading of livestock and live- 
stock products and to maintain stand- 
ard grading services therefor and for 
other purposes. Such a bill was intro- 
duced and informal discussions about 
it were held in which representatives 
of the Institute and of numerous live- 
— producer organizations partici- 
pated. 


Study the Problem Together. 

It was suggested by the Institute 
that legislation was not the best 
method of bringing about uniform 
standards for grading livestock. The 
Institute suggested further that pack- 
ers and producers should undertake co- 
operatively to study the problem in de- 
tailed fashion and report the results of 
their studies to the Department of 
Agriculture for their possible tentative 
adoption. 

This procedure was adopted. Many 
meetings were held; a great deal of 
hard work was done. The division of 
the undertaking with which I was iden- 
tified was in the grading of swine and 
swine products. We culminated our 
meetings and studies in July of the 
present year. 

The subject before the joint commit- 
tee presented many problems. We had 
to deal with the live hog as we found 
him, ranging from a pig of 50 Ibs. to 
a 500-Ib. butcher, and from a 200-Ib. to 
600-Ib. sow. In addition to this we had 
boars and stags, which were given com- 
paratively slight consideration. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics had been working diligently 
over a period of five years on this 
hog grading, and it developed five 
classes in addition to culls. These 
classes were: 


1. Prime 
Choice 
Good 


Medium 

Common, and 

Those that could not be classi- 
fied, culls. 


Weights Decided on. 


In the summer of 1930, meetings of 
the producers’ organizations and the 
packers were held, at which informal 
discussions began regarding this live 
hog grading. 

After one or two meetings, we ar- 
rived at weight divisions which were 
eventually the basis for further pro- 
ceedings. These weights beginning at 
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HOGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES 
Vice President E. S. Waterbury of Ar- 


mour and Company told the convention 
what his Institute Committee on Market- 
ing Methods had done in the way of 
standardizing hog grades. 


120 lbs. for barrows and gilts run in 
20-lb. steps up to 240 Ibs., then in 30-lb. 
steps, 240 to 270, 270 to 300, 300 to 
330, 330 to 360, and then in wider 
steps 360 to 400, and 400 and heavier. 
Packing sows were divided 270 lbs. and 
down, and then with 30-lb. steps up to 
360 Ibs, then 360 to 400, 400 to 450, 
450 to 500, 500 to 600, and 600 Ibs. and 
heavier. Stags with no division; boars 
with no weight divisions, and pigs 
divided 100 lbs. and down, and 100 Ibs. 
to 180 Ibs. ° 


In our grading barrows and gilts are 
divided into the following grades on 
the basis of varying degrees of finish 
and quality: 

1. Choice 

2. Good 

3. Medium, and 

4. Those hogs that can hardly be 

classified, culls. 

The choice hogs are separated into 
two divisions; the Choice meat type 
and the Choice fat type. Then a de- 
scription was given of just what hogs 
fitted into these particular classes. 


Good and Medium Hogs. 


The second class, Good, did not pre- 
sent so many difficulties, and this class 
will embrace by far the larger part of 
the hog-crop. This class of hogs pro- 
duces standard cuts, will contain both 
the fat and the meat type, but will 
lack in conformation and yielding qual- 
poss what the choice class will pro- 

uce. 


The third class, Medium, presented 
some difficulties. The word MEDIUM 
has so long been associated with weight 
that we hesitated using that term, and 
whether to term them “Medium” or to 
use the rather franker term “Common” 
was the subject of long discussion, and 
the vote was close, but finally in the 
interest of harmony we made the de- 
scriptive term “Medium.” 

These hogs are neither “Choice” nor 
“Good,” but do carry sufficient quality 
to keep them out of the last or inde- 
terminate class, Culls. “Medium” hogs 
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must produce standard cuts, but the 
general conformation is poor, and the 
yield in the standard cuts will be lower 
than the higher grades. 

Culls, the lowest grade, will not yield 
standard cuts, and lack conformation, 
finish and about everything that a hog 
should have for practical purposes, but 
do have some value, so are given this 
name. 


Plan for Hog Grading. 

After we had arrived at these weight 
divisions and the class gradings, an- 
other meeting late in July of this year 
was arranged with the representatives 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and they were very helpful in 
aiding your Committee, together with 
the members of the various producers’ 
organizations, in definitely tying up 
what we believe is a workable plan 
of hog grading that will give the 
farmer, the livestock producer, the 
shipper, the commission man, and the 
packer definite knowledge of just what 
each of these grades of hogs repre- 
sents, and through the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics will give quotations 
that really represent the actual market 
conditions in the industry. 

You doubtless all know that these 
recommendations of the joint commit- 
tee—that is, the representatives of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
producers and the packers—were ten- 
tatively accepted by Mr. C. ‘W. Kitchen, 
head of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and quotations are 
now being made on the basis of these 
gradings, both for classes and aver- 
ages. 

One of the chief difficulties we en- 
countered in finding the proper nomen- 
clature for these various types. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics was quite strong for the term 
“prime.” But both packers and pro- 
ducers felt that the country man has 
come to understand the “prime” hog 
as a hog which we as packers might 
designate as “over-finished.” And we 
felt that the term “choice,” with the 
two divisions of “meat type” and “fat 
type,” would give to the country the 
relative value of these two classes of 
hogs, and together with the “good” 
grade would embrace the type of hog 
that would be profitable to the pro- 
ducer, and yet give to the .consumer 
that class of pork that would increase 
its consumption to a basis that might 
easily take up the surplus occasioned 
by the loss of our export demand. 

The representative of the Bureau 
graciously waived their preference 
when we showed conclusively that at 
times the “prime hog” that the coun- 
try man had in mind frequently was 
selling at a discount because it was 
what we as packers termed “over-fin- 
ished,” and both producers and packers 
were of one mind: that we could not 
consistently have our top grade selling 
lower than some under grade. 


Advantages of Grading. 


The advantages that we feel this 
grading presents to the industry is that 
more nearly do the minds of the pro- 
ducer, the packer and everyone inter- 
ested in hog production or slaughter 
join with definiteness as to what these 
various grades mean, than has been 
possible up to this time. We believe 
that this is self-evident. 


The progressive packer, for his own 
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information and to better gauge his 
buying, is grading his hogs on the rail 
into the various weight classes and the 
various grades similar to those put out 
by your committee in collaboration with 
others, and he can more definitely de- 
termine whether his buyers are buying 
the class of hogs that are producing 
the best results in the till. 


The adoption of these grades will 
and must come slowly. It is nearly im- 
possible for two buyers to agree on 
the grading of a single load of hogs, as 
one will put certain animals into one 
grade, while the other buyer would put 
them into a lower, or a higher grade. 
The acid test, however, is the killing 
rail grading, which readily shows 
where the hogs belong. 

We believe everyone is convinced 
that no system of grading can be de- 
vised that would put every hog into its 
class, and not meet with the criticism 
of the next man who graded the same 
lot. It can, however, give both pro- 
ducer and packer a clearer understand- 
ing of each others’ problems, and if we 
have accomplished this we will feel 
that the time spent on this subject has 
not been in vain. 


Will Help Order Buying. 


As these grades become established 
and thoroughly understood, the packer 
who must depend on long distance buy- 
ing can give his order with much more 
definiteness and order the hog that will 
produce the cuts his consumers de- 
mand, with the assurance that he will 
obtain what he orders. 


The livestock producer in studying 
market quotations will know clearly 
when his swine are in condition to 
grade “Choice,” and can the better 
merchandise his livestock. He can then 
point his breeding operations to pro- 
duce the type of hog that will grade 
to give him the best results. 


He will also know that if lard is 
relatively cheap that his great danger 
is in over-finishing his live hog, throw- 
ing it from the “Choice” class to the 
“Good,” with perhaps an actual reduc- 
tion in his net returns, if not in gross 
returns. 

The greatest good we can see from a 
systematic following of this grading is 
that hogs will come to market in such 
condition that they will produce cuts 
of meat that are so palatable that the 
consumption of pork will keep pace 
with the production, obviating the ne- 
cessity of going abroad with a surplus 
at ruinous prices, thereby discourag- 
ing the producer. 


An Abuse in Breeding. 


Summed up, then, this grading pro- 
gram, while simple, is. comprehensive 
and gives a definiteness to our buying 
operations, definiteness to the produc- 
ers’ operations, because the quotations 
are definite and clear, and, as these 
grading specifications are the product 
of the producers’ organizations, the 
representatives of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and the packers 
through the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, we feel that all has been 
done that can be done to correct and 
improve this situation. 

I cannot close today without a word 
concerning packing sows and gilts that 
for the purposes best understood by the 
producer have been bred before ship- 
ment. There is a growing tendency to 
breed the hogs sufficiently early, so 
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that the packer is buying annually 
literally millions of pounds of live ani- 
mal for which:he is getting no return. 
The tendency to underdock the sows 
and gilts is one reason why packer re- 
sults are not as good as they should 
be. When we are compelled week after 
week to look over our results and see 
losses from three to ten thousand dol- 
lars weekly between the dockage and 
the total pig bags, we wonder how long 


. we are going calmly to face this loss. 


It may be the day will come when 
barrows and spayed sows will 
bought separately, and sows will be ab- 
solutely segregated and purchased sep- 
arately. It must and will come if the 
farmer insists on giving the freedom 
of his droves to the uncastrated males. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Marketing Methods—Pork, I cannot 
close without extending to the various 
producers’ organizations and those gen- 
tlemen from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, who gave so unstint- 
ingly of their time, and to the members 
of my committee, my thanks and ap- 
preciation for the splendid co-operation 
that was so unhesitatingly given in 
these meetings. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
paper will be presented by Mr. J. B. 
Rogers, Chairman of the Committee on 
Purchasing Practice, whose subject will 
be: “Purchasing: (1) How to Benefit 
from the Institute’s Activities, (2) Co- 
operation Between Operating and Pur- 
chasing Departments.” 


Purchasing 


(1) How to Benefit from the Institute’s 
Activities. 
(2) Cooperation Between Operating and 
Purchasing Departments. 
By J. B. Rogers. 

The general subject is the relation 
between the Purchasing and Operating 
Departments and what the Institute can 
do to assist. Because of its importance, 
it is hoped it will be interesting. We 
digress at several points as I know the 
representatives of the Operating De- 
partment will ask questions in their 
minds about the troubles they have at 
times getting supplies. 

The history, facts and conditions are 
largely based on the experiences and 
customs of the organization with which 
I am fortunate enough to be connected. 

Need for Purchasing Department. 

There is only one reason for any or- 
ganization remaining in business, and 
that is to operate at a profit. Manu- 
facturers have certain selling prices 
that they must obtain for their product 
if they expect to make a profit and re- 
main in business. 

Right buying is every bit as impor- 
tant as right selling, and any time we 
can work out a method of saving money 
on the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment, we have made money just as 
surely as when we have sold goods at a 
profit. It is a well known fact that 
money saved is the surest way of earn- 
ing money. There is, therefore, a vast 
difference between ordering supplies 
and buying supplies. 

When a purchase requisition comes to 
the Purchasing Department it is not a 
question of placing the order with the 
first manufacturer or dealer who may 
happen to have the article in stock. If 
it were there would be no need of a 
Purchasing Department. Each depart- 


PURCHASING IS IMPORTANT 


J. B. Rogers, Swift & Company, Chair- 
man Committee on Purchasing Practice, 
talked on purchasing methods. 


ment head could place his own orders 
and manage to keep supplied with the 
needed articles, but this method has 
never worked out satisfactorily and 
nowadays in most organizations the 
buying is centralized and _ handled 
through a Purchasing Department. 

Every man who has a job in this 
packing business must be a specialist. 
The workman is an expert in his ‘job, 
so also is the order clerk, stockkeeper, 
foreman, division superintendent, super- 
intendent, etc. Likewise the buyers 
must be specialists in the lines they 
handle. 

The buyers must know where and 
how the supplies are used, where to buy 
them or sources of supply anda good 
buyer will know something about the 
cost to manufacture or produce and 
market the supplies he buys. His study 
of statistics, trade papers, crops, gen- 
eral business conditions, general market 
trends, etc., helps him to decide whether 
to recommend buying large or small 
quantities and when to buy them to get 
the lowest costs. 

The objective of a Purchasing De- 
partment is to buy the kind of supplies 
needed at the lowest possible price, 
quality of product considered. 


Two Types of Purchases. 


Let us first consider that there are 
two principal divisions of articles pur- 
chased. Supplies and raw materials, 
They are both supplies, but for the pur- 
pose of pointing out some impo 
conditions I would like to grade as pure 
supplies items such as paper, cartons, 
fibre, corrugated and wood boxes, wrap- 
pers, labels, ‘twine, cooperage, cotton 
goods, burlap, tinware and glassware. 

As raw materials I would mention 
sugar, salt, spices, milk, soda 
caustic soda, various: acids, silicate of 
soda, nitrate of soda and so on. 
all enter into the manufactured or cured 
products. 


There is a third group of purchases 
such as equipment consisting of pack- 
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ing house machinery of all kinds, trac- 
tors, trailers, trucks of all kinds, 
brooms, pans, curing vats, overhead 
trolleys, smoke house trees, etc 


Another group of purchases consists 
of building and construction materials 
and there are many miscellaneous 
items, gas, oil, water, coal, lumber, 
laboratory apparatus, that are neces- 
sary in order to operate the packing 
houses and we could not get along with- 
out them, but we shall not discuss them 
to a great extent. 


Cost of Supplies Cuts Profits. 


If the packer could manufacture and 
sell his products without the use of any 
of the group designated as pure supply 
items and sell them for the prices he 
now receives there would probably be 
substantially increased profits in the 
packing industry. 

As that is impossible, it seems evi- 
dent that anything spent for supplies 
comes directly out of possible profits. 


We must have first the operating 
equipment and the group of supplies in- 
cluding coal, water, gas, wood and oil. 
Then we must have the raw material 
group. In buying these groups the re- 
sponsibility of the cost rests very 
largely on the Purchasing Department 
cooperating with the superintendents, 
foremen, Mechanical and Engineering 
Departments. 

The group pure supplies is the group 
I should like to discuss because the han- 
dling and results of the use of this 
group connects and involves the whole 
organization from workmen to the offi- 
cers of the company and including the 
selling departments. 


What Are Pure Supplies? 


This group is the most susceptible to 
control and likewise to the most waste 
and expense in handling, storing and 
using. 

You will remember that the pure sup- 
plies as I called them, consisting of 
cooperage,. twine, boxes, paper, cotton 
goods, baglap and wrappers, are the 
supplies a@8ed in wrapping and packag- 
ing and shipping our products. 

The Purchasing Department should 
issue instructions about the number of 
days’ supply to be carried of the various 
commodities. These should be thor- 
oughly understood by every foreman, 
department clerk and superintendent. 

The selling campaigns of the sales 
departments affect the supplies and the 
selling departments should furnish both 
plant and Purchasing Department ad- 
vance notice of all campaigns. As we 
are all working for quick turnover in 
supplies and to keep stock inventories 
down, this is especially important to 
avoid short shipments. 


Orders and Stocks on Hand. 


It is frequently asked why 30 to 60 
days’ time should be required to secure 
certain supplies. The principal reason 
is that the manufacturers quote their 
lowest possible prices, which should 
show them a margin of profit, provided 
they are given sufficient time to work 
the order in with other orders or to 
group a number of orders together so 
as to manufacture large quantities at 
one time. This may mean 30 to 60 days 
to make shipment. 

About carrying stocks; if 80 days’ 
supply is to be carried it does not mean 
to start out with 30 days’ supply on the 
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first of the month and order another 30 
days’ supply for delivery the first of the 
next month. This is not 30 days’ stock 
—only an average stock of 15 days. 
Sometimes we get away with this 
method, but eventually we will have 
unexpected demand, then the expense 
comes, offsetting many times the saving 
in carrying charges. 

This expense means telegrams, prob- 
ably extra price, express charges and if 
supply doesn’t arrive, shipments of 
product go short which might have been 
avoided if stocks had been carried 
properly. 


Estimating Requirements. 


Right here it may be well to say a 
word about estimating requirements. It 
is not safe to figure requirements on 
the amount used last week or last 
month. Requirements of supplies 
should be figured on amount used the 
same period last year or on the average 
amount used the same periods for the 
last three or four years, giving due 
weight to seasonal demands and any 
campaigns that may have been run or 
will be run this year. 

We shall endeavor to show the rela- 
tions between the plant organization 
and the Purchasing Department in par- 
ticular and their importance in connec- 
tion with. the general financial results 
of the company, also how the responsi- 
bility of buying and handling supplies 
involves practically the entire organi- 
zation. 

When the department order clerk 
writes out his order the process of buy- 
ing has started. The clerk must know 
how much he requires of the particular 
item and when he requires it and most 
important just what he wants, in other 
words, his specifications must be com- 
plete and exact. _ 

Those who approve the order must 
know what it is all,about. The receiv- 
ing office must record it in order to do 
their portion later on and finally order 
reaches Purchasing Department and is 
handed to the proper buyer. 


Making Out the Order. 


The buyer must know whether or not 
the order is properly made out and 
ready to be placed without additional 
approvals. He may have to refer it to 
the General Superintendent’s Office, 
Supervising Engineer’s Department, 
Construction Department, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of that division ordering 
the supplies and directors. He may 
have to get any or all of their 
approvals. 


The buyer gets his prices on the 
article ordered and on possible substi- 
tutes and then probably consults the 
operating and selling departments to 
decide if cheaper substitutes can be 
used, larger quantities bought, etc. 

Then he consults the Transportation 
Department if shipping or tracing prob- 
lems are involved. 

Order is placed and goes back to Re- 
ceiving Department. 

When goods are delivered Receiving 
Department connection with transaction 
takes place and if anything is wrong, 
Purchasing Department is called~ in. 
When bills are to be paid the Purchase 
Bills, Voucher Department and Banking 
Department are hooked up with the 
buying. 

You will note from this brief outline 
how the process of buying connects 
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peeeeey every’ department in the 
usiness. 

When the goods are delivered the 
plant department has a great respon- 
sibility. They must keep their inven- 
tories within limits allowing for sea- 
sonable fluctuations and other unusual 
conditions. 


Care of the Supplies. 


Supplies must be turned over as rap- 
idly as possible and without shortages. 
They must be properly stored and taken 
care of in the department and not 
wasted in their use. If all these points 
are not watched, our costs for supplies 
and handling go up. 

The original cost of the supply item 
is only the first cost. Until it is used 
it causes expense to the department. 
There are interest charges, insurance, 
depreciation, wastage, etc. All these 
must and do come directly out of prof- 
its. 

Because of changing conditions and 
marketing methods, supply expense is 
increasing all the time. Packing House 
products are being put out in smaller 
units or packages and consequently 
many more packages, wrappers, labels 
and boxes or other containers are re- 
quired. 

The Purchasing Department has a 
duty in connection with buying consist- 
ing of a constant search for new and 
cheaper sources of supplies, cheaper 
substitutes for supplies and equipment 
we are now using. 


Watch for Savings. ? 


The plant organization and selling 
departments have a duty in connection 
with these offerings to fairly and fully 
consider and investigate such offerings 
from the Purchasing Department and 
to determine if savings cannot be made 
by changing methods or standards to 
make any savings possible. 

The buying job cannot be 100 per 
cent successful without the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the plant and 
selling organization for the expense in 


L. E. DENNIG 


(St. Louis Independent Packing Co.) 
Director of the Institute. 
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connection with use of supplies does 
not cease until the supplies are used 
and the goods sold and shipped. 

Care by the plant in specifying ex- 
actly what they want, carrying proper 
stocks, preventing waste of supplies, 
is just as important in buying supplies 
as the Purchasing Department part is 
important in buying the right quality 
at the proper prices. 

Obsolete Supplies. 

Supplies must be used before they 
deteriorate to the point where they are 
unusable or where labor or additional 
expense is incurred to make them 
usable. Obsolete supplies should be 
disposed of promptly. Surpluses should 
be moved and used to prevent further 
depreciation. These surplus and obso- 
lete supply matters should be referred 
to the supply man in the Superintend- 
ent’s Office and Purchasing Depart- 
ment for disposition as rapidly as the 
cases develop. 

Inasmuch as buying is a job in- 
volving the entire organization, the 
plant departments should feel free to 
consult or call on the Purchasing De- 
partment at any and all times for any- 
thing needed in the way of informa- 
tion, investigations and prices to en- 
able them to solye their problems. 

The Purchasing Department knows 
that the plant organization criticizes the 
Purchasing Department because they 
cannot handle an order in less time 
when it is marked rush. 

Here are some of the difficulties. A 
very large percentage of orders are 
marked “rush” or show a few days 
supply on hand, so many that it is al- 
most impossible to give any particular 
order or orders Ave“ | attention. 
They must handle them all and as a 
consequence, they are handled as fast 
as possible and the same as they would 
be if they had not been rush orders. 
The word is used so much it has lost 
its real meaning or significance. 


Getting Prices. 

The buyer must have time to t 
prices from all available reliable 
sources of os. This may take a 
week or ten days and if the order has 
not been properly and fully specified 
originally, much longer than that be- 
cause of correspondence to find out 
just what is wanted. 

A large proportion of supplies are 
printed, lithographed or manufactured. 
You will remember we said that the 
manufacturer in quoting has given his 
lowest price based on having sufficient 
time to work orders in combination 
with others or to group them with 
others so as to manufacture larger 
quantities at one time. This means 
we cannot get immediate delivery in 
many cases. 


Rush Orders Are Costly. 

On account of so many supply items 
being printed the question of a change 
from the last order is important. A 
change causes very —_ delay. We 
have to have new plates, proofs sub- 
mitted, then approvals of interested de- 
ager law department, etc., must 

obtained and sometimes we need 
B. A. I. approval. This takes a lot of 
time. 

New printed or lithographed supplies 
are subject to the same delays. 

The expense in buying rush orders 
is very real and high. This high cost 
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is due to the fact that the expense of 
preparing to manufacture the rush or- 
der (usually a small order to carry 


THEY DON’T SEEM DEPRESSED. 


1—Frank A. Hunter, East Side Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., and W. Richard 
Sinclair of Kingan & Co., Indianapolis. 

2—Oscar G. Mayer flies high as he chats 
with the first man to make a non-stop 
ae across the Atlantic, Sir Arthur 
Whitten Brown of England, 

3—Jack Agar of the Agar Packing & 
Provision Co. listens to a good sales story 
from president D. Roy Howland of Miller 
& art. here were Daddy Jim and 
Uncle Charlie? 

4—Walter Richter has some good news 
for the boss, vice president Richard C. 
Smith, of John E, Smith’s Sons Co., the 
“Buffalo” people. 
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over until the regular supply comes in) 
is just as great as on the large onde 
with proper time to manufacture it, 

You can readily see how nec 
it is for us to have a co-opera 
group extending through the whole op. 
ganization to properly buy our sup. 
plies. 

Every department has its problems 
and difficulties and when we do not 
understand conditions or reasons for 
differences of opinions a get-together 
should straighten matters out. 

In connection with the supply buying 
problem of the members of the Insti. 
tute of American Meat Packers, there 
are very valuable departments of the 
Institute that can be used to great ad. 
vantage by the member. companies and 
very many of such member com 
do not take full advantages of the fagij. 
ities available. There is a research 
laboratory, standardization committee 
and a purchasing organization, the ser. 
vices of all of which are open to mem- 
ber companies. 

A Purchasing Pool. 

It is known that some member com- 
panies are actually paying more to the 
Institute sources of supply of some ma- 
terials than would be necessary to pay 
had the order been placed through the 
Institute. 

The Institute Equipment & Sy 
Company, which was organized in 1 
in reality functions as a pool p 
ing department for its entire member- 
ship. Volume many times governs 
price and by pooling purchases we can 
save considerable. The Government, in 
fact, fosters the idea of co-operative 
buying by various boards and indus- 
tries. 

Until this purchasing department of 
the Institute was organized, member 
companies had no real check on the 
prices paid for supply items. They 
could only be governed by their own 
past experience and knowledge of the 
market so that if the Institute does 
nothing else, it provides a yard-stick 
by which member companies may meas- 
ure the cost of many supply items. 


Standards for Supplies. 

The standardization committee of the 
Institute has recommended many stand- 
ards to the members and if these 
standards were used and adopted it 
would mean savings to many 
The impression seems to prevail in 
some quarters that the Institute is a 
Chicago institution. When it comes t 
the purchase of supplies, bey are 
bought anywhere in the United States 
where the most favorable terms may be 
secured. 

Many member companies may nd 
feel justified in establishing a pa 
ing department. I believe, however, 
that the purchase of supplies for these 
companies should be centralized with 
one man and he be held responsible 
The Institute Equipment & 
Company should be invaluable to 
member companies as well as to those 
with Purchasing Departments. 

How It Operates. 

A word as to how the Institute 
Equipment & Supply Company oper 
ates. Prices are obtained from all re 
liable sources of supply and su 
to the committee on purchasing prac 
tice. 

No trades are accepted by the Insti- 
tute except after being passed on by 
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this committee consisting of 12 or 15 
purchasing agents of member com- 
ies 


Complete information about prices 
and agreements made by the Institute 
Equipment & Supply Company is sent 
to all member companies. hey are 
not obligated to buy on these agree- 
ments but if the prices are attractive 
all they have to do is to send their 
orders to the Institute Equipment & 
Supply Company. These orders should 
be made out to the vendor. Goods will 
be charged and shipped direct to the 
member company. 

Member companies are urged to co- 
operate with the Institute Equipment 
& Supply Company. It is only by such 
co-operation that the Institute purchas- 
ing activities can be brought to any- 
thing like perfection and to be of the 

test service and advantage to the 
membership. 

Member companies with large and 
well organized purchasing departments 
have found it to their advantage to 
purchase a number of supply items 
through the Institute Equipment & 
Supply Company and this being true 
it would seem that other Member Com- 
panies of the Institute should also be 
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by many packers in recent months. 

The permanency of a sausage manu- 
facturing business, in my ju ent, 
rests very largely on the continued high- 
quality of the product produced. I do 
not refer to the appearance of various 
kinds of sausage, but to the basic parts 
that differentiate between false and 
sound values. It is better to sell sau- 
sage that is better than it looks than 
to sell sausage that looks better than 
it really is. 

Frankfurters, for illustration, might 
well be dolled up with synthetic color- 
ing agencies so that they would look to 
all outside purposes, even more attrac- 
tive than an honest high-quality prod- 
uct. 


What Holds the Trade? 


The one product. is attractive to the 
eye and yet the contents of the skin is 


able to make savings by purchasing | 


through this agency, 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: To most of 
us, the next speaker will scarcely need 
an introduction. 
experience in the packing industry 
make his opinions very valuable to us. 
Mr. George A. Casey, Vice President, 
Wilmington Provision Company, will 
speak on “Current Standards of Qual- 
ity in Sausage as Factors in Demand.” 
Mr. Casey! 


Wake Up and Keep Posted. 


His many years of | 
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consumption of this much wanted meat 
food product? 

It is perhaps due to the salesman’s 
cry for low prices to meet competition. 
The packer yields to the urge of his 
many weak salesmen to meet competi- 
tion and the result is, in the effort to 
meet the price, a poor grade of sa 
is produced. I dare say that most . 
ers will find upon checking up that 
where they have yielded to what ap- 
peared to be a legitimate demand for a 
cheap product, they will find the sales 
of their better brands will begin to 
decline. 


The prestige of the packer as a manu- 
facturer of fine sausage has been dam- 
aged. 

Some of the largest and best known 
packers in the country, in yielding to 
pressure to meet the market on cheap 
sausage, have adopted a policy of put- 
ting this low-grade sausage on the 
market under various brands, such as 
XX, XXX, etc. But while changing the 
name of the brand, these packers still 
print the firm name on the package or 
container. 

When a consumer goes into some 
shops and asks for sausage giving the 
name of the packer firm, rather than 
the brand, the dealer proudly displays 
the packer’s name on the container in 
which the cheap sausage is packed—and 
the sale is made. The result is that the 
consumer gets the packer’s sausage, but 
it is of inferior quality and the packer 
is immediately condemned, and possibly 
the consumer’s desire for a continuous 
diet of frankfurts is dulled to the point 
where he will abstain from eating sau- 
sage for several months. 


Standard Frankfurt Formula. 
I personally would like to see a stand- 
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ard formula set up for frankfurts and 
to penalize any one who produced and 
offered for sale a frankfurt that would 
not conform to such a formula. I am 
sure if this could be accomplished, 
which I know full well cannot be done, 
we would all see a great increase in the 


MR. GEORGE A. CASEY: Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for those most gra- 
cious few words. In order that I may 
not encroach upon the schedule of time 
allocated to the various speakers, I 
shall attempt to be brief. 


But before doing so, I would admon- 
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ish some of those who have come here 
to take a little nap this morning to 
wake up. They may find themselves 
very much in the position of the bee 
that became entangled with the bull. 
I shall tell you more of that later. 


_ Some of'my friends have been hav- 
ing a very beautiful snooze, and I am 
afraid that like the bee they have lost 
a lot of real, good knowledge that 
might have been taken back to their 
plants and to their homes. Of course 
you gentlemen can’t tell who I am look- 
ing at now, but the gentlemen to whom 
I am referring know they are guilty. 


Mr. Waterbury has attempted to lay 
down a rule whereby we as packers 
can go into the markets and pay for 
quality. So it seems that under the 
subject assigned today, having to do 
with the standards of sausage, if we 
are to be consistent it would pay us 
to watch well the practice of some 
packers in trying to force upon the 
public Sausage that is not always 

ed to indicate just the grade it is. 


Quality in Sausage 
By Geo. A. Casey. 


The subject assigned “Current Stand- 
ards of Quality in Sausage as Factors 
in Demand” has been widely discussed 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT SAUSAGE 


Geo. A. Casey, vice president, Wilming- 
ton Provision Co., told how quality in 
sausage builds volume, and how the op- 
posite kills business. 


loaded with meat food substitutes all 
carrying a more or less low food value. 
The cheap price tag on the product has 
its appeal to catch the unsuspecting 
consumer. 


The other product has a natural 
hickory smoke and is stuffed full of 
unadulterated pure beef and pork. The 
latter product is designed to hold con- 
sumer demand, while the first men- 
tioned frankfurt while possibly not. so 
designed, is bound to retard and pos- 
sibly kill consumer demand. 


The catch-phrase adopted by one of 
the well-known Western packers many 

ears ago, which reads “The Taste 

ells,” contains in itself a true story. 
Consumer demand for the past several 
years has been urging strongly better 
merchandise, not alone in sausage, but 
in all of the commodities needed to feed, 
clothe and otherwise sustain life. 


Are Salesmen to Blame? 

Why, therefore, do many packers at- 
tempt to manufacture and pass on to 
the consumer frankfurts that will 
surely restrict rather than increase the 


sale of frankfurts and at a satisfactory 
profit. 


A low-priced, low-quality frankfurt 
does not Fe as good a profit as that 
obtained from a high-quality frankfurt. 
One of the principal items of cost that 
goes into the frankfurt is the casing, 
and the price of the casing is pretty 
well fixed. 

Let us see how much profit can be 
made on frankfurts that I understand 
are being sold in Chicago and at some 
other points at from 8 to 10c per lb. 
The casing cost is fixed, whether the 
skin is put around a bunch of junk or 
meat substitutes, or whether it is put 
around selected bull and pork trim- 
mings. 

I think it is reasonable to state that 
an average cost of the casings based on 
the finished smoked delivered price of a 
frankfurt would be not less than 4c. 
More often the casing cost would be 5c 
if breakage in stuffing, smoking, pack- 
ing and selling is taken into considera- 
tion. 

Where Is the Profit? 

On an 8c frankfurt, 4c is used in the 
cost of the skin. The packing cost cov- 
ering cartons, wrappers, etc., would 
figure at least. %c per lb. The over- 
head, including the labor, power. and 
manufacturing cost, would run at least 
2c per Ib. is would leave 1%c per 
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Ib. to defray the cost of the product 
within the skin. 

What kind of filling can be purchased 
for 1%c per lb.? The answer is that 
no kind of an edible filling, even of the 
poorest grades, could be purchased at 
this price. 

The net result is a loss, to say noth- 
ing of the absolute necessity of obtain- 
ing more than the cost of the product. 
Yet this is not the worst part of the 
story. 

The chances are the packer or sau- 
sagemaker making this low-grade sau- 
sage and putting it on the market, is 
losing something of greater value than 
money itself. He is losing prestige. 
Or if he had no prestige to start with, 
he is at least losing the opportunity to 
build up prestige. 

Some packers seem to feel that be- 
cause they kill cattle and hogs they 
simply must use up their offal in the 
manufacture of sausage. Would it not 
be better for those packers who hold 
this viewpoint to sell their offal, or at 
least a great part of it, for whatever 
it would bring on the market and use 
less offal in their sausage? They would 
make a better grade of sausage, build 
up a better reputation, and in the end 
help increase the sales of the most 
abused but yet the most wonderful meat 
food product—the frankfurt. 

MR. W. E. FELIN: A committee of 
Mr. Casey’s admirers would like to 
present to him a token of their regard, 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Casey, on behalf of your large 
army of admirers, I take great pleasure 
in presenting to you this little testi- 
monial that shows what we think of 
you. 

MR. CASEY: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Gentlemen, you will know now 
to whom I was referring. (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
number on our program will be pre- 
sented by Mr. W. F. Price, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company. He will per- 
form a pleasant duty which is a yearly 
convention event, awarding of gold and 
silver buttons. 


Veterans of Fifty Years. 


MR. W. F. PRICE: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I think I caught 
a gleam from the Chairman’s eye to 
make this rather snappy. I am sure, 
looking over the audience, there are 
several of them that feel they would 
like to get to lunch. 

The following forty-two men will be 
awarded gold buttons for fifty years’ 
service in the packing industry at this 
year’s convention: 

Edward Buckingham, 
Company, Chicago, III. 

William Buckwald, Sidney Packing 
Company, Sidney, O 

John Byrnes, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Patrick J. Gilligan, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Company, Wichita, Kan. 

A. Glatt, Reynolds Packing Com- 
pany, Union City, Tenn. 

Jacob Groh, G. H. Hammond Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Martin Halloran, Kingan and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. Hanson, G. H. Hammond Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 


Swift and 
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Orris A. Harry, John Morrell and 
Company, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Michael Heimbo, Kingan and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

George Hoffman, Kingan and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank MHuenemiller, Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jesse M. James, Wilson and Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Kan. 

William Kennedy, sr., Morton-Greg- 
son Company, Nebraska City, Neb. 

C. Kerr, G. H. Hammond Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chris Kuhner, Kuhner Packing Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind. 

G. C. Kuhner, Kuhner Packing Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind. 

Thomas J. Kurdle, sr., Wm. Schlu- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Company, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Charles Lappel, Hughes-Curry Pack- 
ing Company, Anderson, Ind. 

J. H. Lite, Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, So. Omaha, Neb. 

William Lite, Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, So. Omaha, Neb. 

Frank Luger, New York Butcher’s 
— Meat Company, New York, 


William McCullen, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Emanuel Michels, R. Gumz and Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mike O’Donnell, Swift and Company, 
So. St. Paul, Minn. 

E. Paetow, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Max M. Piser, Swift and Company, 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 

Lewis Porter, Kuhner Packing Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind. 
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Frank Reiss, Wilson and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 2 

Charles Remer, Cudahy Packing 
Company, So. Omaha, Neb. 

Chance Rittenberg, Wilson and Com. 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

William Rohleder, J. M. Schneider 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, Canada, 

George Schaaf, R. Gumz and Com. 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jacob Schaus, J. M. Schneider, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 

William Valentine, sr.. Wm. Schiv- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Company, Baltj- 
more, Md. 

William Welty, Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, Wichita, Kan. 

T. G. Williams, Indianapolis Abattoir 
Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. A. Young, C. A. Young Company, 
Johnstown, Penn. 

Gus Rogge, Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, So. Omaha, Neb. 

W. E. Mullins, John Morrell and 
Company, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

A. Wm. Freund, Henry Burkhardt 
Packing Company, Dayton, O 

Xavier Lieber, C. W. Miller Com- 
pany, Newark, O. 

William H. Sterrett, Dold Packing 
Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Andrew Kiernan, Dold Packing Com. 
pany, Omaha, Neb. 

Harry Booth, Wilson and Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Herman Amberg, C. A. Durr Pack- 
ing Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Gottlieb Schilling, Armour and Com- 
pany, National Stock Yards, Ill. 

John W. Smith, Cudahy Packing 
Company, So. Omaha, Neb. 

E. A. Reineman, Fried and Reine 
man, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE INDUSTRY IS THEIR RECORD. 
These five employees of the Cudahy Packing Company were awarded fifty-year 


packing 
American Meat 


1—Gus Rugge. 


ckers. 
2—C. Remer. 


3—J. Smith. 


mere. service insignia at the 1931 convention of the Institute of 
a 


4—J. H. Lite. 5—W. H. Lite. 
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Geo. Lenhart, Frank Sausage Co., 
Toledo, 0. ss 

Silver buttons for 25 years’ service 
will be presented to several hundred 
men in the industry whose names have 
been submitted. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve- 
thirty o’clock. 


Fourth Session 


Tuesday, October 20, 1931. 


The meeting convened at two forty- 
five o'clock, Mr. William Whitfield 
Woods, President, presiding. 

PRESIDENT WOODS: We have the 
pleasure this afternoon of having an 
appearance, informally, on our program 
of one of the most distinguished _live- 
stock producers in the country. He is 
the chairman of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board He is a cattleman of 
importance, and with a tradition be- 
hind him. His father was the first sen- 
ator from Wyoming; his brother is the 
present senator. He is a business man 
of consequence and a rancher who is 
held in highest esteem. It is my very 
great and genuine pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Carey. (Applause) 


Cooperation in the Meat 
Industry 
By Charles D. Carey. 


I am glad Mr. Woods said “infor- 
mally.” If he had hung anything else 
on me I do not know what it would 
have been. 

I am awfully glad to come here and 
to be able to say a few words on some- 
thing that is very important to me in 
the livestock and meat business. And 
sometimes a boy can come from the 
country and really can make some sug- 
gestions to you people here. 

I was looking at the exhibit of ma- 
chinery. I think you are all pretty 
slow. What you should do is get some- 
body to invent some good, tough false 
teeth—something that can be ae into 
your products. Then you will really 
make progress. 

If somebody had told me 10 years 
ago that I would address a packers’ 
meeting, I wouldn’t have thought such 
a thing were possible. It happens that 
I was on the Marking Committee of 
the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation. Things got pretty bitter, as 
you eastern packers may not realize. 
But out where we had our cattle con- 
ventions we tried to get along. You 
packers were so far away from us that 
we never saw you. 


Meat Industry Gets Together. 

We had a great deal of suspicion. I 
can remember the time my friend Ed. 
Wentworth would attend some of our 
meetings. If I had said what was on 
my mind then I probably would have 
been killed. 

When the investigations were being 
carried on with the packers I was about 
as rabid as anybody could be. Finally, 
at Colorado Springs at a meeting I re- 
member, Thomas E. Wilson was pres- 
ent. He had a scheme for forming the 
National Livestock and Meat Board, un- 
der which the producers were to put 
up 5c a car and the packers were to 
put up 5c a car. 


I remember very well, that after deep 
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figuring by some brilliant minds, we 
figured the producers had the balance 
of power on the board. We knew there 
would not be anything coming from 
that, but we said, “Let’s go ahead. We 
will try to make up.” 


When I went on the Meat Board I 
had a good deal of suspicion as to what 
the packers were going to do. The 
time is too short to tell you of the 
worth of this Board, but the greatest 
benefit has come from the fact that 
there is a meeting place where pack- 
ers, commission men, producers, feed- 
ers and retail butchers can meet in a 
eos way and iron out their prob- 
ems. 


Cooperation Better Than Legislation. 


Before grading and stamping meat 
was inaugurated, through the efforts of 
the Better Beef Association of the 
Livestock and Meat Board, it was the 
belief of many producers that a law 
should be passed compelling the grad- 
ing of all meats. Whenever you go to 
Congress for legislation, the results are 
not always the elaborate theories that 
originate in the imagination of men. 


Having the Meat Board, the producer, 
packer and retailer sat across the table. 
Each had an opportunity to discuss the 
difficulties in their own particular 
branch of the business. And when 
grading and stamping actually started, 
and then only as an experiment, its 
success was hoped for with confidence. 

This was certainly a great deal bet- 
ter than going to Congress, the results 
of which would have been legislation 
that might not have been even satis- 
factory. The National Livestock and 
Meat Board really looks to the industry 
as a whole and feels that from producer 
to retailer that which benefits one ben- 
efits all. 


Had the Meat Board been in opera- 
tion at the time there never would have 
been such bills as the Simms Bill or 
Kendrick-Kenyon Bill, or the bill that 
was finally put into operation. And 
there never would have been the bitter 
feeling that existed at one time in the 
mind of the producer for the commis- 
sion men and the packer had there been 
some place where problems could be 
ironed out. 


When I went on the Meat Board, I 
felt that I had to look on the packer 
in almost an unfriendly attitude. I am 
not going to take up any time telling 
you the work of the Board. I think 
you are all familiar with it. If you 
are not, you should be. You can very 
easily be posted by asking Mr. Pollack 
to send you one of the yearly reports. 
The Board is fortunate in having such 
a good manager-secretary who gets 
about $2.00 value for every 50c spent. 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT WOODS: Gentlemen, 
we have changed some of the routine 
order of the convention this year, as 
you may have noticed. It has been our 
custom in the past to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Institute to report the ac- 
tivities of the Institute. is year, we 
persuaded Mr. Snyder, Chairman of the 
Board, to discharge that obligation, and 
I was asked to make a speech. That, 
I realize, is rather a dangerous pro- 
cedure. 

Shortly after I had made this com- 
mitment, I went to see Taylor Holmes 
act in a play called “Salt Water.” In 
this he told of a quotation from Elbert 


JAY E. DECKER 


(Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co.) 
Director of the Institute. 


Hubbard which was not particularly as- 
suring. “It is better,” said Mr. Hub- 
bard, “to keep your mouth shut and 
be considered a fool than to open it 
and remove all doubt.” (Laughter) 

But there are only two of us on the 
program according to the formal list- 
ing—myself, first, and Oscar furnish- 
ing the heavy artillery, or Mr. Mayer 
I should say. 

I should like to make to you the ap- 
peal which a certain unbleached private 
in the War made to a hard-boiled ser- 
geant who said to him, “Go into that 
dugout and clean out any Germans that 
are in there.” This unbleached private 
turned chalky white and he said, “Boss, 
if you see two or three men come run- 
ning out of that hole, don’t shoot the 
first one.” (Laughter) 

Now I am asked to talk on the 
“Needs of the Industry” and I have 
prepared 4 minutes of rather dry sta- 
tistics and about 15 minutes of any- 
thing but statistics. 


Needs of the Industry 
By Wm. Whitfield Woods. 


One need of the packing industry is 
adequate information. We have made 
great strides in that direction. The 
storage stocks reports in which more 
than 100 members are participating is 
evidence in point. So are the weekly 
beef-cutting tests and hog-cutting tests. 
And so, too, are the monthly reports 
issued on behalf of the Business Survey 
Committee. 

The next need of the industry is to 
act on the facts which it possesses. At 
the present time the following facts 
may be cited for the interest of pork 
packers: 

Hog slaughter in the marketing year 
which began with October, 1930, was 
the smallest in four years. 

Total storage stocks on October 1 
were 6 per cent larger than last year, 
21 per cent smaller than two years ago, 
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and 8 per cent smaller than the 5-year 
average. 

Exports are about the smallest in 30 
years or more. 

There are more hogs in Europe than 
there were in 1930. 


Large Hog Supply Expected. 


Crop conditions in the hog-producing 
states have been favorable for feeding. 

The relationship between feed prices 
and hog prices has also been favorable 
for feeding. 

The spring pig survey by the Govern- 
ment indicated that the spring pig crop, 
which will continue coming to market 
until the end of April, was about 6 per 
cent larger than the spring pig crop 
last year. 

It is anticipated that the fall pig 
crop, which will come to market from 
about the first of next May to about the 
first of next October, will be very much 
larger than the fall crop last year, if 
the farmer carries out the intentions re- 
ported in the government survey. 

The government points out that the 
tendency to expand hog production in 
the western corn belt states has been 
very marked since the world war. On 
January 1, 1931, this group of states 
had about fifty-six and one-half per 
cent of the total hogs in the country, 
whereas in 1930 they had about thirty- 
six and one-half per cent of the total. 


Product Prices Compared. 

The average price of hogs for the 
month of September was $5.41 as com- 
pared with $9.76 in September last 
year—a decrease of 45 per cent. 

Pork prices also have declined greatly. 
Some of the percentage reductions in 
one year are as follows: Fresh hams, 
41 per cent; Boston butts, 39 per cent; 
fresh shoulders, 38 per cent; 12-15 loins, 
27 per cent; smoked regular hams No. 
2, 14-16, 30 per cent; sweet pickled 
bacon, 32 ae cent; dry salt bellies, 49 
per cent; lard, 37 per cent. 

The total number of cattle in the 
country has been increasing since early 
1928. The government summarizes the 
world situation in cattle and beef sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Cattle numbers are larger than last 
year in North America and Europe and 
probably smaller in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 


Beef exports from most exporting 
countries have been smaller than last 
year. 

Prices are considerably lower than 
last year in producing and consuming 
countries. 


Beef Prices Down. 

Cattle prices in September were from 
18 to 29 per cent lower—depending on 
the de—than the price*in the previ- 
ous September, and from 40 per cent to 
53 per cent lower than the prices in 
September, 1929. 

Beef prices declined from 19 to 26 
per cent in the l-year period and from 
33 to 45 per cent in the 2-year period. 
In fact some grades declined more than 
45 per cent. 

Hide prices went down 40 per cent 
from September, 1930, to September, 
1931, and 56 per cent from September, 
1929, to September, 1931. 

In the United States total slaughter 
figures have been running slightly 
larger than last year. . 
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The increase in the 1931 lamb crop 
over 1980 was about 8 per cent, which 
is equivalent to some 2,300,000 head. 
Apparently fewer lambs are being held 
back this year than last year. 

The most immediate need of the pack- 
ing industry is a willingness to follow 
a sound operating policy. This means 
that we must declare a moratorium on 
selfishness. Complete cancellation would 
be still better. Experience has indi- 
cated that a policy of selfishness—a 
policy of putting volume and expansion 
first and profit nowhere—is not a sound 
one. 


Hog Buying Policies. 


Pork packers have just entered an- 
other operating year. They have begun 
to buy the hogs from the spring crop; 
the hogs that constitute the winter hog 
run. Will they follow the same self- 
punishing policy that they have fol- 
lowed during a number of winters or 
will they profit from their mistakes? 

There is no justification for paying 
unsoundly high prices for hogs in the 
winter; in buying for months at almost 
continuous losses and then buying later 
at prices that show a cut-out profit. 

There is a possibility that if the in- 
dustry this year follows its recent policy 
the punishment may fit the crime. The 
Government has estimated, in effect, 
that the hog supply in the 7 months 
from October 1 to May 1 will be about 
6 per cent larger than the supply in the 
same period last year. But the reported 
intentions to breed for fall farrowing— 
and the fall pigs are marketed from 
about May 1 to October 1—showed an 
increase of approximately 18 per cent. 
In other words, there will almost surely 
be a much greater increase in the run 
next summer than in the run this 
winter. 


Why Buy Hogs at a Loss? 

Add to the increase in both seasons 
the fact that exports are down and that 
hog numbers in Europe have been 
dJarger than they were last year. The 
decrease in exports in the 12 months 
ended September 30 was equivalent in 
pounds to the pork meats from almost 
a million hogs and to the lard from 
more than five million hogs. 

Consider this picture carefully: De- 
creased exports; more meat to be eaten 
here. An increase in the winter hog 
run. A greater—probably a very much 
greater—increase in the summer run. 

Can you justify your policy to your 
banker and to your stockholders if you 
deliberately buy hogs at a loss again 
this winter? Can you rightfully fill 
your cellars up with millions of pounds 
of pork, charged with heavy cutting 
losses, hoping to retrieve those losses 
by selling that pork at a prices 
in the summer when a greatly increased 
summer run of hogs is coming to 
market ? 

Yes, one need of the packing industry 
is a moratorium on greed and the re- 
peal of foolishness. 

Another thing the packing industry 
needs—and is beginning to get—is a 
better atmosphere in which to work. I 
refer to the general attitude of business 
and of the public. 

That attitude is distinctly better. As 
someone has said, there has been a 
slump in the depression. 

That doesn’t mean that President 
Hoover’s credit pool is going to send 
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the stock market up 50 points and 

it there. It doesn’t mean that the 
uphill will be as fast as was the ridge 
down hill. 





Thoughts on Business Situation, 


It does mean that public cou 
public sense have taken up an advan 
position and are viewing the si 
from a new and somewhat more sati 
ing standpoint. 

And it is high time. There has bee, 
too much acceptance of tragedy. Yoy 
are familiar with the sort of talk that 
has intensified the gloom. 

I am not minimizing the vi 
the situation. It cannot be talked pl. 
and must be handled. In the last ty 
years billions of dollars have bee 
shaken from legitimate values, the 
parity of the 7— sterling has been 
abandoned, and millions of men are mp. 
employed. That sounds bad enough, 

But let’s not lose our sense of 
portion. In the 4-year period, ii. 
1918, tens of billions of dollars were 
shot away in smoke and steel, whole 
cities were destroyed, eight million men 
were killed, nine million were afflicted 
with a so-called permanent injury, 
twenty-one million were wounded more 
or less slightly and sixty-five million 
were set at unproductive work. 


Much Need for Courage. 


There is just as much need for cour- 
age now as there was then. We know 
now that we were engaged in a fight in 
which nobody could win. 


Today we are engaged in a contest in 
which everyone can win. The white 
chips are courage and the blue chips are 
faith. The stakes are order and peace 
and plenty. The rule of the game is 
value given for value received. 


As Mr. MacDonald, the great English 
statesman, pointed out some years ago, 
the need of the hour is to keep our 
spiritual progress abreast of our mate- 
rial progress. 

We have clear evidence that material 
abundance does not furnish an adequate 
or a secure solution. The crash came in 
the midst of material abundance; some 
even said it was caused by material 
abundance; that is, by overproduction. 
Now if a surplus of material goods is 
not adequate to avert depression and 
hardship; if a surplus of corn am 
wheat and cotton and shoes can be 
deemed even to cause depression and 
hardship, let us consider the need of 
some other sort of abundance. 


The Part Fear Plays. 


First, we need an abundance of cour- 
age. On the day after the stock market 
crash, there were in this a just 
as many factories, just as much coal 
and iron, just as much gold, and for the 
moment just as many jobs as there had 
been before. 


The physical wealth of the com 
was unchanged. The only things 
had changed were the figures on some 
little paper ribbons and the value of 
some pieces of printed paper. But fear 
seized hold of the country. Panic 
gravated difficulties that were 

hard. Commodity prices followed 
prices. 

The desire to get something for not 
ing had put the market up. The fea 
of getting nothing for som 
The first 
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then as now was the conquest of fear; 
the fear of competitors’ growth, the 
fear of competitors’ prices, the fear of 

eral ruin, the masked and unwar- 
ranted fear of communism. 

When the blow struck, the President 
called business leaders together. He 
urged the prosecution of such construc- 
tion and other work as would help most. 
[| suspect that the resulting assurance 
published in the papers were either too 
optimistic or too deceptive. Some of 
the intended expenditures that were 
published far and wide were probably 
ordinary maintenance disbursements. A 
suspicion of dishonesty crept in. 


Passing the Buck. 


So another need of business is to 
state the facts fairly, face them hon- 
estly and act on them. After a while, 
as things slipped, men looked around 
for someone to blame their troubles on. 

This is not an uncommon practice. 
It relieves one of the embarrassment 
of admitting that what has occurred is 
the consequence of one’s own actions. 
It’s pleasant to place the responsibility 
on someone else. In the packing indus- 
try some year's ago, the most convenient 
hat rack was the Institute; in congress 
years ago, it was the packers and the 
jarge oil companies; in the country as 
a whole, it is the president. 

The public began to be restless be- 
cause the President didn’t by some 
magic reach down and save them from 
the consequence of their own follies. 
Because I held A. T. & T. at 304, the 

resident should do something about 
it when its value is halved. 

I have heard that he is sometimes 
booed in New York. If that is so, it is 
a disgrace to the city. When the chief 
executive steps forward as the candi- 
date of the Republican Party, that is 
one thing; but when he appears as the 
president of the United States that is 
quite another thing. 


Leadership Needed. 


Mr. Coolidge gave us a needed re- 
minder. The country needs leadership. 
A leader needs the confidence and co- 
operation of those whom he has been 
elected to command. Let’s vote against 
Herbert, Hoover or not as we like, but 
let’s give the president our unstinted 
support. He is waging a war against 
depression, and in such a struggle let 
No one be a traitor to his commander- 
in-chief. 

We need not only cooperation and 
confidence but also a measure of 
obedience. We had become undisci- 
plined. Working for earnings was be- 
coming increasingly unpopular. It was 
easier to make money in the market. 
Selling for an adequate profit was be- 
coming old-fashioned. Expanding vol- 
ume was more fun. 

If the situation which existed had 
continued, it would have been far worse 
for most of us than the situation which 
how exists. 


Employment and Earnings. 


There is, however, one grave eco- 
nomic need which business has not yet 
met and for which it does not yet 
have an adequate plan. 

That need is the stabilization of erm- 
ployment and earnings. It is not right 
for men to be begging when crops are 

has complained of 


fair and indus’ 
overproduction. It is not right for mil- 
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lions of men to be out of work when 
they are willing and eager to work. 


There is no assurance that when the 
present situation is corrected it will not 
reoccur again. In fact, unless some- 
thing definite and adequate is done, it 
will occur again. Where are our pro- 
fessors of economics? Why do they 
not come forward with a really sound 
and workable plan? 


Gerard Swope has made a definite 
suggestion, and so has Glenn Frank. 
But surely the expression of these men 
does not exhaust all of the thought on 
the subject. The economic staffs of our 
universities must speak up more em- 
phatically and constructively now than 
they have so far or else stand con- 
victed of inadequacy to solve or in- 
sufficient courage to grapple with what 
is the greatest economic problem. 


In any solution one thing must be 
done. Supply must be adjusted to the 
need. Russia has attempted this by 
state socialism. Congress has prohibited 
it by the Sherman Act. The anti-trust 
laws prevent competitors from cooper- 
ating to limit production. Each manu- 
facturer tries to produce as much as 
he can, and after a while total pro- 
duction is outrunning demand. So men 
are laid off. 


Human Needs Continue. 


“Laid off.” It’s an easy phrase to 
say; but it’s a hard phrase to encoun- 
ter. Business has a problem on its 
plate which it has not yet solved but 


CONVENTION INCIDENTS. 


1—R. T. Keefe says it was worth while 
coming all the way from Arkansas City 
to see Osman’s fine exhibits. 

2—When Will Felin 
Casey with a vegetable bouquet after his 
Sausage speech to the convention both 
could afford to smile. 
their middle name. 


8—General Superintendent 8. C. Frazee 
of Wilson & Co. 
lems with Allen Mackenzie, 


chief engi- 
neer. np ty 


resented George - 
Sausage: quality is - 


talks over operating prob-._ 
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which it can not afford to ignore. Not 
only cooperation and discipline are 
needed, but faith also. 


_ We'll never get anywhere by doubt- 
ing the future of this really great 
country. And “great country” is not 
merely a trite phrase. More than one 
hundred twenty million people are 
housed; millions of acres of land are in 
cultivation; hundreds of thousands of 
factories are being operated. Some 
million and a half retail establishments 
are vending their wares—the stores 
that last year sold in excess of fifty 
billion dollars worth of goods used by 
nearly one hundred twenty-three mil- 
lion consumers. 


Those consumers are buying coal and 
gasoline and food and clothing. Neither 
low stock prices nor low commodity 
prices alter the fact that this country 
possesses tremendous physical wealth, 
just as useful, more extensive than 
ever before. This wealth is more tan- 
gible and in use and enjoyment more 
stable than the value of the money by 
which its ownership is exchanged or 
than the value of the certificates of 
stock, the mortgages or the deeds by 
which its ownership is attested. 


More Faith Necessary. 


All our material possessions—farms, 
factories, goods—are pretty much as 
they were; yielding their fruits, their 
products and their pleasures as they 
always have. But we are looking at 
them through narrowed lenses which 
focus our vision on the price tags 
rather than on the objects themselves. 


More faith is needed—not a blind 
faith; not a faith which believes that 
with prices lower business can pay the 
same taxes as before; not a faith 
which believes that with lower values, 
business can carry as big a mortgage 
and pay as much interest as before. 
But a faith backed by a willingness to 
find the facts, face them and do some- 
thing about them whether they seem 
pleasant or unpleasant. 


It is time to admit that, generally 
speaking, an individual company profits 
as the industry profits. And it is time 
to act on that admission. 


Another need—and this is the last 
one I shall mention, although there are 
others of which I should like to speak 
—is for the packing industry to lay 
aside any lingering sense of inferiority... 


Profits Can Be Increased. 


Packers are among the finest fellows 
in the world—distinguished both -by 
ability and good nature. But it is not 
uncommon for one packer to rail 
against others. “The packers are @ 
bunch of damned fools” has been 2 
common saying. The industry itself 
has been too self-accusatory; has been 
abashed, perhaps, by its humble begin- 
nings and by the abuse with which it 
was showered many years ago. 


That is the wrong view. The only 


. small thing about this industry is its 


profit-rate, and when the will is there 
that can be remedied. 

-Let us wear an attitude that befits 
an_ industry whose production is always 
more valuable—in actual dollars and 
cents—than that of any other industry 
save sometimes one. 

Let us conduct ourselves as_ befit 
men who provide to agriculture an out- 
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let for much of its hay, and most of its 
grain and all of its livestock. 


A Great Industry Serves. 

Let us speak of one another with 
that respect and esteem which are the 
simple due of men who, without con- 
trol of their raw materials, without 
control of their aggregate production 
of meat, without any stability of sea- 
sonal supply or assurance of adequate 
current marketings; but with efficiency, 
thrift and courage, process and dis- 
tribute the most valuable crop of agri- 
culture for a very modest charge. 

A great industry has been built on 
the foundation of the little cross-roads 
slaughterhouse. Confronted by fluctua- 
tions of various sorts, it continues to 
function in good weather and bad, 
serving the public and serving it well— 
a great industry, stable, fascinating, 
instinct with courage and action—an 
industry entitled to the respect of 
others and of itself. Let us accord to 
our business the honor it deserves. 

PRESIDENT WOODS: Gentlemen, 
we shall hear from the Chairman of 
the Commission on Inspection. Before 
he speaks, I want to say that it would 
be difficult to indicate to you the 
amount of work that he and his col- 
leagues and Mr. Hardenbergh of the 
Institute staff and their associates have 
put on this proposal which they bring 
before you today. Mr. Oscar G. Mayer. 

OSCAR G. MAYER: Mr. President 
and gentlemen: I would like to present 
to this session, as Chairman of the 
Commission on Inspection, the report 
for the work of the year just passed. 


Uniform Meat Inspection 


Recommendations 
By Oscar G. Mayer. 


For twenty-five years the American 
public has had the progressively im- 
proved benefit and protection of a fed- 
eral meat inspection law. This statute, 
conveying broad powers of regulation 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry, is 
administered by a body of experts, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. John R. Moh- 
ler at Washington. It is, as a whole, 
as competent and unswerving a regu- 
lative service as can be found any- 
where in the world, and constitutes a 
singular instance of what can be ac- 
complished under a democratic form of 
government in spite of statements often 
heard to the contrary. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry, un- 
der the federal law, supervises annual- 
ly the production and interstate whole- 
sale distribution of about 11 billion 
pounds of meat, practically two-thirds 
of the annual supply of 17 billion 
pounds. This means, that two-thirds 
of the meat now sold carries upon it 
the Federal Department’s inspection 
stamp. This is, in effect, the guarantee 
of the Federal Government that the 
meat is wholesome and entirely fit for 
human consumption. It is inconceiv- 
able that this inspection service should 
ever be abrogated or greatly modified. 
There would be a public outcry of over- 
whelming intensity. Yet practically six 
billion pounds of the country’s annual 
meat supply is not subject to this su- 
pervision, but is either consumed on 
the farm or placed on the market un- 
der the varying inspection given it by 
the states or municipalities in which 
it is produced, or without any inspec- 
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tion at all. This meat can not be 
shipped in interstate commerce, is con- 
sumed within the boundaries of the 
state where it is produced. 

Men engaged in the meat industry 
and public health officials are well 
aware that, owing to the rigid ante- 
mortem and post-mortem inspections in 
force at federal plants, animals which 
have the appearance of being unfit for 
consumption do not find their way into 
those channels but gravitate naturally 
to houses not having proper inspection. 
This constitutes the worst feature of 
the existence of a dual plan of meat 
inspection. 


Present Inspection Standards Vary. 


I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that all state or local inspection 
is valueless, but the standards differ so 
widely and there is, in general, so little 
attention paid to the vital task of post- 
mortem inspection at the time of 
slaughter that the public has inade- 
quate guarantees in this respect. 

A number of states have creditable 
regulations concerning the manufacture 
of sausage and the use of coloring ma- 
terials, more rigid than the federal 
standards, but, in most instances, these 
states do not prescribe rigid post-mor- 
tem inspection, which is the very es- 
sence of the federal procedure. Califor- 
nia, which recently adopted, and is en- 
forcing, a rigid inspection law, is a 
notable exception, and is the first state 
to adopt a meat inspection law based 
upon the federal statute. 

Since bacteria are not given to ob- 
serving state lines, since consumers 
throughout the nation have pretty uni- 
form standards of sanitation and qual- 
ity, since it is unfair to conscientious 
producers, whether federally inspected 
or non-federally inspected, that double 
standards of inspection exist, and since 
the federal law has for years proven 
its effectiveness and is enthusiastically 
endorsed by ‘those packers who have 
operated under. it, the time is ripe, it 
seems, that. definite steps be taken to 
give our entire nation the benefit of 
uniform inspection, comparable to that 
which two-thirds of the meat supply 
now receives at the hands of the fed- 
eral government. Hence the Institute’s 
uniform inspection program. 

The first step was the adoption of 
a motion by, the Executive Committee, 
September 27, 1929, that a resolution 
be introduced at the next Convention 
of the Institute, authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a commission “to work 
out and execute plans. for achieving 
a uniform state inspection law.” 


Resolve to Draft Standards. 


The next step was the adoption by 
the 1929 annual convention of the In- 
stitute, without.a dissenting vote of the 
following resolution: 


“Whereas it is equitable and fair that 
the public interest be adequately con- 
served and that all packers be subject 
to such regulations as are reasonable 
and fair, whether state or federal, and 


“Whereas possibility of conflict exists 
between federal and state inspection 
laws or regulations, 

“Therefore be it now resolved that 
the members of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, in convention as- 
sembled, declare that a uniform and 
adequate state inspection law to be en- 
forced by the state and federal govern- 
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(Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago.) 
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ments in co-operation is desirable; that 
they will support the passage in their 
respective states of such a law, and to 
the end of effecting it they expressly 
authorize the President of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, in con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the 
Board of the Institute, to appoint a 
committee, including non-federally in- 
spected packers, to draft an appropriate 
measure and to work out and follow 
up plans for its passage in the different 
states.” 


Propose Federal Aid for Inspection. 


The Commission which was appointed 
in fulfillment of the foregoing resolu- 
tion considered carefully various meth- 
ods of achieving uniform inspection. It 
was felt that some central authority 
was essential if uniform inspection was 
to be achieved. A suggestion was con- 
tained in that part of the resolution 
adopted by the convention which re- 
ferred to a “state inspection law to be 
enforced by the state and federal goy- 
ernment in co-operation.” Precedents 
for such co-operation had been estab- 
lished in the case of the Federal Road 
Act and in the case of co-operative 
tuberculosis eradication work in whi 
the federal government had extended 
financial aid to states. 


It thus appeared that an opportunity 
existed in the form of federal aid for 
providing an instrument by which uni- 
form state inspection could be achieved. 
Consequently, the Commission it- 
structed the Drafting Committee to 
prepare a bill which would authorize 
federal aid to states in establishing @ 
system of uniform meat inspection and 
also to draft a uniform state inspec- 
tion bill which would provide necessary 
machinery within each state to enable 
the state to take advantage of the Fed- 
eral aid. 

The proposed Federal Aid Meat In- 
spection Act which has been drafted 
would authorize the federal government 
to offer any state a sum equivalent to 
half the cost of inspection, provided 
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the state adopted and maintained a 
ystem of inspection that met with the 
approval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; in other words, no state would 
yeceive aid under the jaw unless it had 
a department that, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, would be 
adequate to perform the functions ex- 


pected of it. 


Would Appoint State Inspectors. 


Inspection would be made by inspect- 
ors appointed: by appropriate officials 
of the state and removable by such 
officials for incompetency, or failure, 
or refusal to perform their duties ef- 
ficiently. 

If the state does not maintain an 
inspection up to the standard, the sec- 
retary may withdraw the federal aid. 

In such a case, the state would have 
to bear the entire expense of inspec- 
tion or would have to lower its inspec- 
tion requirements. The latter alterna- 
tive probably could be controlled by the 
issuance of publicity, pointing out the 
menace to public health which is as- 
sociated with improper inspection. 

The uniform state inspection law 
which has been drafted, and which has 
been distributed to you in printed form, 
is modeled closely after the Federal 
Meat Inspection Law, which has been 
successfully administered for a quarter 
of a century. It is designed to set up 
machinery which would enable the state 
to take advantage of the Federal aid 
made possible by the Federal Aid Meat 
Inspection Act. 


To Include All Meat Sold. 


It will be noted that the proposed 
bills provide no exemptions whatever 
in the case of meat offered for sale. 

The discussions in the meetings of 
the Commission over this point were 
long and spirited. The point was raised 
that the lack of exemption of farmers 
offering meat for sale would arouse op- 
position to the bills, but the Commis- 
sion felt that a principle was at stake 
and refused to subordinate principle to 
political expediency. 

Certainly, if the necessity exists for 
inspection of two-thirds of our meat 
supply, the necessity exists for inspect- 
ing all the supply which is offered for 
sale. If a home slaughterer wishes to 
take the chance of eating unfit meat or 
making it available to his family, that, 
we felt is hard to-prevent, but he should 
not be permitted to sell unfit meat or 
potentially unfit meat to others. 

Some friends of uniform inspection 
have suggested that instead of trying 
to bring about a system of uniform 
inspection throughout the states, which 
admittedly will be a task of some mag- 
nitude,. and requiring much time, it 
might be ‘easier and more effective to 
accomplish the same objective in large 
part by developing municipal inspec- 
tion in the larger cities of the country. 


Need Supervised Inspection. 


It is the feeling of the Commission 
that, although municipal inspection 
would, be helpful, it would not solve 
the problem which confronts us but per- 
haps would complicate it by setting up 
many different standards of inspection, 
none of which would be under the su- 
— control of any central author- 


Moreover, the Commission feels that 
ere is no reason why a municipality 
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cannot adopt and enforce the uniform 
inspection code proposed by the Com- 
mission, even though the state in which 
that municipality is located may not 
have adopted it, and also believes that 
the sentiment for uniform inspection 
which will be developed as a result 
of the Commission’s activities will en- 
courage such an outcome. 


In developing its plan for a system 
of uniform inspection, the Commission 
has endeavored to be careful at every 
point to protect the rights of all pack- 
ers and to protect the rights of the 
states. 


It is the feeling of the Commission 
that a very liberal policy should be 
recommended in connection with the 
enforcement of uniform inspection. One 
suggestion made, which met with con- 
siderable approval among the members 
of the Commission, was that a transi- 
tion period of several years might be 
permitted, during which plants not now 
operating under rigid inspection could 
be brought up to the uniform standard. 


To Introduce Act to Congress. 


The Commission also recommended, 
as a statement of principle, that, al- 
though uniformity would be desirable, 
the standards of inspection and sani- 
tation provided for in any federal law 
looking toward uniform meat inspec- 
tion should be considered as minimum 
standards and that they should put no 
limit on any standards which any state 
may wish to establish above the stand- 
ards provided for in the federal act. 


If our proposed measures are ap- 
proved by this Convention, it is the 
plan of the Institute, after further con- 
sideration has been given to making 
such revisions in language as may be 
necessary to render the bill impregnable 
from a legal viewpoint, to submit the 
proposed Federal Aid Meat Inspection 
Act for introduction at the forthcoming 
session of Congress. The essential] 
plan of the legislation would not be 
modified by such revisions in language 
as may be made. 


Since the legislatures of most states 
will not meet until two years from now, 
immediate action on the proposed Fed- 
eral Aid Bill probably will not be 
sought, but, after the introduction of 
the bill, steps will be taken to develop 
support in every quarter possible and 
to develop public sentiment for it and 
for the uniform state inspection bills 


THIRTY YEARS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
On the right you see the packers’ boss, 


Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the U. S 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and on the 
left you observe another “Doc” (Ph.D.), 
Dr. R. F. Eagle, now vice president of 
Wilson & Company. Ask them about the 
good old days in the field. 
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to be presented when the state legis- 
latures next convene. 


Advantages of Uniform Inspection. 

At this point I want to make it plain 
that in this plan we emphatically are 
not now proposing anything which will, 
at this time, call for any appropriation 
of money. We are making no raid on 
the Treasury. As a matter of fact it 
probably would be several years before 
we could expect that any considerable 
funds would be required from the Fed- 
eral government. It now costs an- 
nually about six millions of dollars for 
the Federal government to inspect two- 
thirds of the country’s meat supply. 
It might eventually cost eight million 
dollars to inspect the remaining one- 
third of the entire supply of the coun- 
try; this because the plants se 
under a_ state inspection would be 
smaller individually and more widely 
scattered. 

But even if it should eventually cost 
eight million dollars, the Federal gov- 
ernment under this plan would be called 
upon for only half the expense—four 
million dollars—the other half being 
borne by the forty-eight different 
states. Surely this is a small price to 
bring to the country a meat supply that 
would be one-hundred-per-cent. whole- 
some. The Commission feels that it 
would take upwards of 5 years before 
the full adherence of the States could 
be obtained. 

It is only natural that every packer 
should consider whether uniform state 
inspection would be to his advantage 
or disadvantage. It seems to me that, 
so far as the progressive packer is con- 
cerned, there is but one answer. 

Uniform state inspection properly ad- 
ministered and enforced undoubtedly 
not only would result in the elimina- 
tion of much unfair and unscrupulous 
competition, both for the federally in- 
spected and conscientious non-federally 
inspected packer, but would give meat 
an enviable distinction in the eyes of 
the consumer. 


Benefits to Industry and Individual. 


There can be no doubt that both of 
the results which I have mentioned 
would be generally beneficial, just as 
the public guarantee of milk pasteuri- 
zation has greatly benefited the dairy 
industry. 

Such benefits, moreover, would not 
be confined to packers now operating 
under Federal inspection but would ac- 
crue alike to Federally inspected pack- 
ers and to the many conscientious, ‘pro- 
gressive packers or meat manufac- 
turers whose present standards of op- 
eration are close to the Federal stand- 
ards, and who suffer equally with Fed- 
erally inspected packers from the com- 
petition of packers whose standards 
are not so high. 

An added benefit to be derived from 
uniform state inspection would accrue * 
to packers who, finding their business 
or their opportunity for business grow- 
ing, wanted to enter into interstate 
commerce. It would make the change 
to federal inspection a simple matter. 

I should like to exnress my appre- 
ciation to the members of the Com- 
mission for the open-minded attitude 
which they have maintained through- 
out; the time which they have given 
to studying the project, and the sug- 
gestions which they have made. 


It is a tribute to these men, that, 








WESLEY HARDENBERGH 
Vice President of the Institute. 


regardless of whether they had muni- 
cipal inspection, state inspection, or 
federal inspection, they were able to 
arrive with virtual unanimity at a plan 
for uniform inspection which seems 
workable. 


Will Increase Meat Consumption. 


My appreciation is particularly due 
to the resident of the Institute for 
his helpful counsel; to our excellent 
Drafting Committee (Messrs. Shaw of 
Swift & Company, Kirk of Armour and 
Company) for its diligent work, to Mr. 
Wesley Hardenbergh, who has so ably 
served as Secretary to the Commission, 
and to Mr. Norman Draper, the Insti- 
tute’s Washington representative, for 
helpful contributions. 

If our program is successful, as it 
promises to be, it will lead to the elim- 
ination from the table of the American 
consumer of all meat which may be 
unfit. 

The net result will be that the prod- 
ucts of the American livestock and 
meat industry will be greatly elevated 
in the opinion of consumers, and the 
increased good will and confidence will 
redound to the benefit of all branches 
of the industry, through the resulting 
increase in meat consumption. 

At this point I would like to present 
to this convention the resolution which 
this commission has drawn up and after 
the resolution has been read and sec- 
onded I should like to see the matter 
thrown open to discussion as is the 
customary practice with every resolu- 
tion. 

Resolution Adopted. 

WHEREAS, in 1929 the annual con- 
vention of the Institute, without a dis- 
senting vote, adopted a resolution de- 
claring that “a uniform and adequate 
state ins ion, to be enforced by the 
state and federal governments in co- 
operation, is desirable; that they will 
support the passage in their respective 
states of such a law, and to the end 
of effecting it they expressly authorize 
the President of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, in consultation with 
the Chairman of the Board of the In- 
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stitute, to appoint a committee, includ- 
ing non-federally inspected packers, to 
draft an appropriate measure and to 
work out and follow up plans for its 
passage in the different states, and 

WHEREAS, the Commission on In- 
spection, appointed in pursuance of the 
foregoing resolution, has, after careful 
study, developed a plan for achieving 
uniform state inspection, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
that the members of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, in convention 
assembled, give their general approval 
to the plan and program which has 
been outlined by the Commission on 
Inspection and reaffirm their intention 
to support the passage of the proposed 
laws in their respective states and in 
the nation. 

This resolution was adopted. 


PRESIDENT WOODS: Gentlemen, 
the next order of business is the report 
of the Resolutions Committee, of which 
a W. Rath is Chairman. Mr. 

ath. 


Resolutiens Adopted 


Tribute to Retiring Officers. 

Whereas, Frederic S. Snyder, Chair- 
man of the Board, has given exten- 
sively of his time and energy during 
the three years in which he has been 
in office and has discharged the duties 
of his office with grace, dignity and 
effectiveness and in a way to reflect 
credit on the industry, 


Be it therefore resolved, that a 
standing vote of thanks be extended to 
him as an expression of the affection 
and high esteem that we hold for him 
and of our appreciation of the valuable 
service which he has_ rendered. 
( Adopted.) 

Whereas, Henry Neuhoff, president 
of the Neuhoff Packing Co., of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is retiring from our in- 
dustry, and whereas, this retirement 
also means his retirement as treasurer 
of the Institute, 

Be it resolved, that the membership 
herewith record its appreciation of his 
ability and fairmindedness as competi- 
tor and business man and of his helpful 
service to the Institute as officer 
and devoted member of this body. 
( Adopted.) 

Thanks to Institute Staff. 

Whereas, during the past year the 
meat packing industry has been greatly 
benefitted by the services performed by 
the president and other officers of the 
Institute, the members of its staff and 
its committees, 

Be it resolved, that the membership 
of the Institute hereby express its ap- 
preciation of their efforts and accom- 
plishments. (Adopted.) 

Appreciation of Co-operation. 

Whereas, Columbia University, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, and the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, through their 
officers and staffs have cooperated gen- 
erously, wisely, and heartily in the de- 
velopment of the programs of the Con- 
ference of Major Industries and of the 
Friendship Dinner, 

Be it resolved, that the membership 
express its warm appreciation of this 
bestowal of time, effort,.and prestige, 
without which success could hardly 
have been accomplished. 
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In Memory of the Departed. 

Whereas, during the past year some 
who were serving in the wa ts and in 
official positions in our industry have 
passed away, 

Be it resolved, that the membership 
as a body express its deep sympathy 
to families, relatives, and friends and 
pledge itself that the good and devoted 
work of the willing hands and hearts 
now stilled shall not be forgotten. 


Institute Plan Financing. 


PRESIDENT WOODS: The motion 
that was presented next to the last one 
provides an opportunity to introduce 
the next item. The motion to which 
I refer was a motion of appreciation 
to Columbia University, the Merchantg’ 
Association of New York and the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
which have been happy to cooperate 
with your Institute in arranging what 
it is said is an unusual conference and 
an unusual dinner. In that connection, 
I should like to refer to another indi- 
vidual, rather than an institution, who 
has had an enormous share in making 
all of these conferences, and all of these 
dinners successful. That is the Chair- 
man of the Institute Plan Commission, 
Thomas E. Wilson. 

When Mr. Wilson interested himself 
in this project this spring he got on 
the train and went, to Washington and 
conferred with the President and the 
Secretary of State to make sure that 
what he was planning for you folks 
would have the approval of the admin- 
istration. 

The program tomorrow night is the 
answer to his efforts. I am sure that 
we all deeply appreciate the effort and 
the cables, and the telegrams and tele- 
phone messages, and personal calls 
that he has made in connection with 
this subject. 


Institute Plan Work Continued. 


Incidentally, you will recall that 
part of the dues of the Institute are 
classified as the Institute Plan Fund, 
and are apart and separate from the 
dues. The dues of the Institute Plan 
Fund are used to maintain, in part, the 
work of Mr. Greer and all of the work 
of Mr. Tefft’s department and all of 
the work of Dr. Lewis’ department. 

The Institute Plan financing expires 
this year, as it does every three years. 
Presumably the Chairman of the Plan 
Commission will propose its renewal 


HE EARNED .HIS SPURS. 


His fine work as chairman of the Com- © 
mittee on Interpretation and Ap 
John W. Rath’s election as Chairman of 
the Board of the Institute a ween 
choice. Here is President Wm. i 
Woods giving him a warm welcome. 
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on the same basis exactly. Mr. Wilson, 
may we hear from you, sir? 

MR. WILSON: This is the approach 
of the third term, the third three-year 
term, and it requires a resolution as 
follows: 

That for a three-year period, begin- 
ning February 1, 1932, each regular 
member company shall pay to the In- 
stitute, each year, for the support of 
the work of the Institute Plan Com- 
mission, and as a part of its dues to 
the Institute, an amount equal annually 
to 35 per cent of its regular dues. 
That is exclusive of dues on account 
of the Institute Plan). That is payable 
by that company to cover its member- 
ship during the year beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1925, or in the case of companies 
admitted since that year 35 per cent of 
the amount payable during the first 
full year of the Institute membership. 
I move you that that resolution be 
adopted. (Adopted) 

PRESIDENT WOODS: Is there new 
business to come before the conven- 
tion? 
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MR. F. M. TOBIN: Whereas, The 
Committee on Interpretation and Ap- 
peals of the Code of Trade Practices 
has given generously of its time and 
unstintedly of its talents, and has been 
tireless in its efforts; be it 

Resolved, That the membership ex- 
press its appreciation for the activities 
of this Committee for the splendid re- 
sults obtained. (Adopted) 

PRESIDENT WOODS: Is there any 
other business of a new nature to come 
before the convention? If not, we will 
hear from the Chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee. 


Officers Elected 


MR. WILSON: On behalf of the 
Nominating Committee, I make the fol- 
lowing report: 

For officers and directors: 


Chairman of the Board, John W. 
Rath. 


President, Wm. Whitfield Woods. 
Vice Chairmen, E. A. Cudahy, jr., 
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k. C. Dickinson, Jay C. Hormel, Chester 
G. Newcomb, George A. Schmidt. 


Treasurer, Harold Meyer. 


Directors. (term expiring 1931), T. P. 
Breslin, Frank A. Hunter, Oscar G. 
Mayer, W. F. Schluderberg; Samuel 


Slotkin, Thomas E. Wilson. 


Central’ Administrative Committee, 
RK. A. Cudahy, jr., John W. Rath, Oscar 
G. Mayer, George A. Schmidt, F. S. 
Snyder, G. F. Swift, Thomas E. Wilson, 
T. G. Lee, Wm. Whitfield Woods. 

Institute Plan Commission, Thomas 
E. Wilson. 


The motion to adopt the report of 
the Nominating Committee was unan- 
imously carried when put to a vote. 


MR. RATH: You have my sympathy 
and I crave yours and your coopera- 
tion for the new administration, in the 
same way you have always given it in 
the past. There is nothing more I can 
say, and I thank you. (Applause) 


The meeting adjourned at four 
o'clock . . . 


Eighth Conference of Major Industries 


Morning Session 


Wednesday, October 21, 1931. 


The Eighth Conference of Major In- 
dustries, with “The Current Situation” 
as its theme, was held in the McMillan 
Academic Theatre, Columbia University, 
New York City, on Wednesday, October 
21, 1931, convening at ten-thirty o’clock, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President, 
Columbia University, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN BUTLER: It is my 
privilege this morning to offer a word 
of welcome first to our distinguished 
visitors from at home and abroad who 
are now gathered on this platform, and 
then to this audience which has as- 
sembled to hear some of the outstand- 
ing personalities in the life of the world 
of today. 

We rejoice that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and distinguished citizens 
of foreign lands, from France and from 
Germany, are able to come to us to 
bring their experience and their words 
of inspiration on the problems of busi- 
ness and practical affairs which con- 
front the world at this moment. 


I wish to offer to these distinguished 
guests from abroad a word of hearty 
appreciation that at a time like this 

ey have been able to find the time to 
make the effort to cross the ocean to 
+ vag this Conference of Major Indus- 


. The Conference, now about to open, 
is significant in a high degree and 
prophetic of what this world most needs 
at the present moment. 


Today’s Problems Are International. 


In the life of today purely national 
Eosbus grow fewer and fewer and 
ome less and less important. Inter- 
national problems multiply apace and 


have extended themselves to include 
problems which not long ago seemed 
to every one purely national. 

Economic boundaries are no longer 
coterminus with political boundaries. 
The thought, the business, the trade of 
the world is a single great series of 
undertakings which require for their 
understanding, their guidance and ther 
satisfactory development, the whole 
world’s wisdom and the whole world’s 
experience. 

We have drawn upon it in making 
this program and there will be pre- 
sented to you at the session this morn- 
ing and at the session this afternoon a 
group of genuine leaders and captains 


ee 


. BULOGIST AND GO-GETTER 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Coleen University is at home in any 
role. 


in the world’s industry to discuss, each 
from his own point of view some aspect 
of the present situation. 


No way has yet been found either by 
science or by business to make it pos- 
sible for one and the same person to be 
in two and different places at one and 
the same time. Being called upon to 
be present at a most important meet- 
ing in another part of the city, I am 
myself to be deprived of the pleasure of 
listening this morning to these ad- 
dresses, and the chair will be taken on 
behalf of the University by my asso- 
ciate and colleague, Dr. James C. 
Egbert, Dean of the Faculty of Busi- 
ness in Columbia University. 


It_will be his function to represent 
the University in its heartiness of wel- 
come, In its scope and depth of interest 
in what shall be said and in its earnest 
desire to promote by every effort prac- 
tical character and application of the 
thought and suggestions which will be 
made to you by the eminent men from 
our own land and from overseas, 


I present Dr. Egbert as chairman of 
the morning session. (Applause.) 
_ DR. EGBERT: It is my pleasure to 
introduce as the first speaker Dr. Fritz 
Thyssen, chairman of the United Steel 
Works of Germany, and one of its fore- 
most industrial leaders, who will dis- 
cuss “Steel.” (Applause.) 


Steel 
By Fritz Thyssen. 


Today the steel industry is suffering 
more or less from the economic crisis, 
but many blame the unfavorable con- 
dition of the international steel indus- 
try exclusively on the world crisis. If 
they were right the curves of consump- 
tion of steel products in the various 
countries would have to run parallel, 
or at least approximately so. How- 
ever, the trend of steel products in the 
different countries differs. _ : 

There wasa slow increase in pig 
iron during the period of 1900-1930, in- 
terrupted sometimes, it is true, from 
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crises. One of these. was in 1908, 
another during the war period and still 
another in 1921. This latter was fol- 
lowed by the present crisis, which 
seems to be the biggest of all. The 
decline in production periods always 
lasts almost as long as the periods of 
increase in production. 

Pig iron production in the United 
States follows closely the general trend 
of world pig iron production. German 
pig iron production was increasing up 
until the beginning of the war. Then 
there came a sharp drop. After the 
war the increase in German production 
caused a decline in production in the 
United States and England. French 
production went up considerably after 
the war. Belgium-Luxemburg produc- 
tion is very similar to the trend of 
production in France. After the war 
production increased steadily. It is in- 
teresting to note that now pig iron pro- 
duction of small Belgium and Luxem- 
berg is higher than that of the United 
Kingdom. 

The share of the world production in 
pig iron for the United States in 1913 
was 40 per cent. In the first seven 
months of 1931 it fell down to 36.7 per 
cent. That is a drop of only about 3 
per cent. The share of Germany in 
19138 was 14.4 percent. It fell down 
for the first 7 months in 1931 to 11.1 
per cent. The share of France was, in 
1913, 6.6 per cent. It increased in the 
first 7 months of 1931 to 14.5 per cent. 
The share of England was 13.2 per 
cent in 1913. It fell to 6.7 per cent. 
The share of Belgium was 3.1 per cent. 
It increased to 5.3 per cent. 


Cast Iron Production. 


Today world production of pig iron 
is about the same as in 1922. America 
has dropped down to the rate of pro- 
duction in 1912, Germany to 1902, and 
England has dropped to production in 
1900. Production in France is much 
higher than ever before. The same is 
true of Belgium. 

There has been a constant decrease 
in the manufacture of cast iron and 
cast iron products. This means that 
less pig iron is being used for cast 
iron, and that in building machinery 
more and more steel is being used. This 
is a most interesting part of the in- 
dustry. The production of bar iron 
and onal has shown a slight increase. 
Rails and track material for years has 
not been going along so well; there 
hasn’t been much of it made. This 
means that the development of many 
is progressing very slowly. Very much 
could be done to build railways in 
countries which are not as open to the 
general commerce of the world as they 
should be. 

Plates show quite a nice medium in- 
crease. Sheets show a very much 
bigger increase, being now above all 
other lines with the exception of bars. 
This is reflected by the very great de- 
velopment of the automobile industry. 
Wire rod production is similar to that 
of the bar iron line. 


Per Capita Consumption Drops. 


Tubes production also shows a very 
good increase, owing to the develop- 
ment of the iron industry. Lastly 
hoops and strips also show a very 
good development. These are used for 
daily consumption and enter into con- 
struction and other kinds of businesses. 


Steel consumption in the United 
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States is far above all countries. It is 
three times as large as any of the 
European countries. Next comes Ger- 
many, then the United Kingdom and 
then France. 

Consumption per capita of popula- 
tion is greatest in the United States. 
The United Kingdom is next. France 
comes third and Germany is fourth. 
The world per capita consumption of 
steel which in the best years was 70 
kilo per head has now dropped down 
to 40. That means the consumption of 
steel per capita of the whole world’s 
population, including all countries. 

I am a German steel man, and hence 
you will realize that primarily I want 
to describe the condition and the de- 
velopment of the steel industry in Ger- 
many. He who wants to understand 
fully the condition and development of 
German industry, and of the German 
steel industry in particular, should not 
hesitate to enter the field of politics. 
Everywhere in the world you find that 
more than ever politics in France di- 
rectly affects the economic activities of 
individuals and nations. 


The German Revolution. 

This is especially true in the case of 
Germany. It is the beginning of the 
era of evolution through which my 
country is passing at the present time. 
There ‘are two great political events: 
First, the German revolution; second, 
the Peace Treaty of Versailles. It will 
be necessary to discuss both events 
briefly. 

What was the revolution? American 

citizens will be tempted to see in the 
revolution a change from an alleged 
autocracy to a democratic republic. 
And since the American himself be- 
lieves in a democratic republic, he will 
no doubt hail this development. How- 
ever, I do not know whether it is cor- 
rect to consider, without questioning, 
the ideal form of government of one 
people, to be also the ideal form of 
government for another nation. 
- If the Americans will imagine for a 
moment that the population of Canada 
is 200 millions and that of Mexico 100 
millions, and that both countries differ 
from the United States politically and 
also in regard to culture and religion, 
then perhaps will they realize why Ger- 
many, which is in a similar position as 
that which I have assumed for the 
United States, could not achieve with- 
out difficulties the process of its na- 
tional unification under a democratic 
form of government. 


Social Revolution Also Wrought. 


Even this picture is not complete by 
any means. The United States is bor- 
dered on the east by the Atlantic and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 
Therefore, you do not know the direct 
political pressure to which Germany is 
exposed on its flanks. Germany is the 
center of a compact territory and sur- 
rounded by four great powers: Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Russia. 

Germany’s domestic political develop- 
ment in the past has, therefore, been 
only the reflection of this foreign poli- 
tical pressure. Germany had to build 
up its government, while at the same 
time it always had to be prepared for 
defense. Such a nation spontaneously 
presses for authority. 

It is, therefore, doubtful whether the 
change from an autocratic government 
to a democratic republic will answer, in 
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the long run, the interests and needs of 
the German people. A further fact 
must be brought out about the German 
revolution. The German revolution wag 
not only a pay overthrow of a goy. 
ernment. It was also a social revoly. 
tion. It was prepared under the abnor- 
mal conditions prevailing during the 
last year of the war, which were espe. 
cially trying for Germany, and was car. 
ried out by radical Socialists, and then 
caught up, continued and brought back 
into a more quiet development by mod- 
erate Socialists and certain Bourgois 
parties. 

Radical Socialism is represented at 
the present time by the Communist 
Party, more moderate Socialism by the 
Sccial-Democrats. The Bourgois par- 
ties, which first of all adopted the reyo- 
lution, together with the Social-Demo- 
crats, who changed it to Constitution, 
were the Catholic Party (the so-called 
Center) and the Democratic Party. The 
cooperation of these various parties, 
havine different world philosophies, is 
clearly reflected in the German consti- 
tution. 

This Constitution not only grants the 
German people very far-reaching polit- 
ical rights, but also has incorporated 
the social revolution in its articles, so 
that a large number of measures, which 
must be classified as socialistic, can be 
carried out on the basis of the articles 
contained in the Constitution. 


Political Party Aims. 

These facts lead the various repub- 
lican parties to take an entirely differ- 
ent attitude toward the German Re- 
public. Whereas the Bourgois parties 
see their ideal form of government 
materialized in the German Republic, 
the socialistic parties want more than 
the Bourgois Republic. 

For them the democratic republic is 
only the means to attain, as a final re- 
sult, the socialist form of government. 
They complete the ideal of the political 
democracy with the ideal of the eco- 
nomical democracy, as the preliminary 
step to Socialism. The power of the 
state is to clear the way for the masses 
to economical power. 


This program of economical democ- 
racy or—what amounts to the same 
thing—of socialistic extension of the 
Bourgeois republic, is especially fos- 
tered by the trade unions. In Germany 
we have two powerful federations of 
labor: 1.—The Socialist Unions. 2.— 
The Christian Unions. The deciding 
factor for the policy of the Unions is 
to be found in the obligations of the 
Socialist Unions toward the great 
masses. 


In the years following the war, the 
young empire started a far-reaching 
social policy in favor of the Soe 
classes, by which it became the ac 
leader of international social policies. 


Effects of the Social Revolution. 

It is characteristic of the Socialist 
and Democratic Party, and of the labor 
organizations, that they did rot make 
labor realize to what extent it had actu- 
ally been considered in pre-war 
many. Instead of that, the pice 
a brilliant future and_succ } 
eliminating monarchy and overthrowing 
capitalism. 

In 1918, after four unbelievably diffi- 
cult years full of sacrifice, the Covert. 
ment of the old Germany, exhaus! 
from the strain, collapsed; Socialism 
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LEADERS AT THE CONFERENCE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIES. 
On the steps of the Columbia University Library, left to right.—Dr. Carl von Siemens, German electrical magnate; chair- 


man Frederick S. Snyder of the Institute 


had a free hand. The hour had arrived 
when it had to make good the promises 
which it had given so lavishly in the 
pre-war period. 

Fulfillment of these promises under 
any circumstances, could be made only 
at the expense of those classes in Ger- 
many that did not belong directly to the 
working classes. Hence, it was particu- 
larly at the expense of economic activ- 
ity and commerce of the great indus- 
tries and agriculture. 

The power of the state in Germany 
became to a large extent the legal 
means for furthering the class inter- 
ests of the working classes. Taxation 
was increased, government expenses 
became greater, the misunderstood and 
mistreated private economical life be- 
came more and more involved. Briefly, 
the developments brought about our 
present state of affairs. These are the 
effects of the Socialistic Revolution of 
1918 which was absorbed and legalized 
by the Democratic Republic. 


Treaty of Versailles. 


Now, you know the demands, as I 
have summarized them under the title 
of “Economic Democracy,” from the 
demands of your own unions. The old 
program of the American union, “In- 
dustrial Workers of the World,” re- 
minds us, in particular of our socialis- 
tic organizations, with the only excep- 
tion that the Industrial Workers are 
a very weak organization, whereas in 
Germany the influence of the unions 
on the parties in power at the present 
time is considerable. The Social Dem- 
ocratic labor organizations form the 
backbone of the Social Democratic 
Party, and the Christian Unions act in 

e@ same capacity for the Catholic 
Party (the Center). 


_ But, gentlemen, great as the econom- 
ical influence of the socialistic develop- 
ments described before may be, it is 
overshadowed by the effects of the sec- 
ond political occurrence, which as men- 
tioned before took place at the begin- 
ning of the present era of evolution, 
and which is the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

Again, no foreigner can fully realize 
what this treaty means to Germany. 
It might be explained best to an Amer- 
ean if he imagines that, after a lost 
war, the United States ceded Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona to Mexico, 
and that the United States were to per- 
mit Canada to form a Canadian Cor- 


Board; Fritz Thyssen, German steel leader; 
Plan Commission; Andre Citroen, the “Henry Ford of France;” 


ridor, about 30 to 50 miles wide, right 
across their country, say from Detroit 
to New Orleans. 


Furthermore, they were to have the 
obligation of one-sided disarmament 
and were obliged to pay the entire cost 
of the War, spread over a period of 
60 years and involving billions of dol- 
lars. If the Americans can visualize 
this, they have a picture of what the 
Treaty of Versailles and reparations 
mean to Germany. 


Analysis of Economic Developments. 

If these two foundations of today’s 
German economical life, the revolution 
and the Treaty of Versailles plus Rep- 
arations, have been well understood, the 
following four main points will have 
to be made the basis of an analysis of 
the economical development of Ger- 
many: 

1.—The Peace Treaty of Versailles, 
in particular the Reparations; 

2.—The influence of the Labor or- 
ganizations and their affiliated parties 
on the economical development of the 
country; 


8.—The influence of the credit in- 
flation of 1924-1929; 

4.—The influence of the stabilization 
of the Reichsmark, after the inflation, 
to its full pre-war value, in 1923. 


I have tried to show what the Treaty 
of Versailles means to Germany. I 
might, furthermore, refer to the de- 
famation of the German name by the 
War Guilt clause No. 231; and also say 
more about the Reparations, which 
show the economical absurdity of the 
Peace dictate. Partly due to the sup- 
port of a great number of distinguished 
Americans, the illusions regarding the 
capacity of Germany to pay reparations 
have been destroyed. 


Effect of Reparations. 


Permit me to mention the names of 
Messrs. Barnes and Fay as champions 
against the War Guilt clause, and the 
names of the following men as advo- 
cates of economical reason in the ques- 
tion of reparations: Mr. Wiggin, presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank; Gov- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland, Parker 
Willies and Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, the two famous scholars, and 
others. 


I also wish to express my sincere 
gratitude to President Hoover for the 
generous and liberal way in which he 
tried to save Germany, and consequent- 


Thomas E. Wilson, chairman Institute 


Sir Arthur Whitten Brown, first to fly the Atlantic. 


ly Europe, from economical and social 
disturbances through his intervention 
last June. Thanks also to the Ameri- 
can people, who bape their appointed 
political leaders of both parties, ap- 
proved this step of their president, al- 
though it meant a considerable sacri- 
fice for the American treasury. 


How much has Germany paid in the 
form of reparations? If the value of 
the lost colonies and territories were to 
be considered, the figures would be fan- 
tastic. But even if these values are 
not taken into consideration, the pay- 
ments of Germany are gigantic. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Repara- 
tion Committee the payments amount 
to five billion dollars; according to the 
figures of your Institute of Economics, 
the figure is nine and one-half billion 
dollars; and according to German cal- 
culations the payments amount to thir- 
teen billion dollars. . 


These payments are the cause of a 
huge indebtedness of Germany, which 
had reached a net amount of four and 
one-half billion dollars during the 
period from 1924 to the end of 1930. 
Of this amount, three and one-half bil- 
lion dollars had to be paid for repara- 
tions and interest to foreign investors. 
In other words, these amounts only 
flowed through German hands in order 
to leave behind new debts in addition 
to the reparation. Under these cir- 
cumstances the destructive effects of 
the reparations are as follows: 


Heavy Financial Burden. 


1.—They mean an additional burden 
on the German economic life, which at 
the moment of their transfer into for- 
eign currency change into an absolute 
loss of capital. 

2.—The remaining capital is made 
more expensive on account of its short- 
gage. This increased cost of money is 
still raised by the artificial rise of the 
rate of interest in view of the neces- 
sary foreign loans. Official sources es- 
timated these additional costs at three- 
quarter billion dollars for the year 
1930 alone. The real reparation bur- 
den of Germany, i.e., the direct and in- 
direct consequences of the reparations 
mean therefore a burden amounting to 
the enormous sum of one billion four 
hundred million dollars annually. 


History tells us that in early years 
the Turks cut off the noses and ears 
of their enemies. This was undoubt- 
edly a serious injury to their personal 
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appearance. But the disfigured ones 
could at least work again and get 
ahead. At that time the Turks were 
called barbarians. Today it is not cus- 
tomary any more to cut off the decora- 
tive parts of the faces of the van- 
quished. 

Today they withdraw from the van- 
quished nation the blood of the eco- 
nomic body—the liquid capital, year 
after year, decade after decade. At 
least that is what is planned. Rather 
late, one realizes the harm which has 
been caused by this method, how many 
accomplishments are destroyed, and 
how many people and nations are 
driven into despair. But we are told 
that we are living in the age of civil- 
ization. 

Industry Carrying Heavy Load. 


Next to the reparations, Germany is 
burdened mostly by the consequences of 
the socialistic economic policies of the 
trade unions and their allied parties. 
Social Democracy, especially, announced 
the principle that in regard to social 
and wage policies no consideration need 
be shown to the main capitalistic 
principle, the principle of profitable- 
ness. 

For years there prevailed in Ger- 
many an uncritical optimism which 
imagined the millennium of social prog- 
ress to have begun. This period lasted 
from 1924 until the middle of 1930. 
Wages are doubled, social burdens 
quadrupled, taxes increased three and 
one-half times. Public expenditures in 
Germany climbed from eight and one- 
half billion marks in the last pre-war 
year to thirty billion marks. The Vere- 
inigte Stahlwerke (United Steel 
Works), for instance, paid an amount 
of 116 million marks during the year 
1980 for taxes and social expenses, 
which is.six times as much per ton of 
steel as that which must be paid in the 
United States. 

Another enterprise, the Borsig 
Works, have shown no profits in the 
last two years, but they were compelled 
to pay five and one-half million marks 
for taxes and social contributions, 
which amount corresponds to 31 per 
cent of their capitalization. These are 
the final, the legalized effects of the 
social revolution in Germany. 

If the radical revolutionist is de- 
structive, the moderate revolutionist, 
such as the German Social Democrat 
and his friends, the trade union mem- 

bers, is not less dangerous, because in 
his optimism, uncritical and unkind to 
German economic life, he tends to fur- 
ther social projects, without showing 
consideration whether or not in the 
long run these can be financed from 
earnings. 


Demand for Rationalization. 


This pressure of the unions made it- 
self felt in a field where you certainly 
would not expect it. This is the field 
of rationalization. In 1924, in other 
words immediately after the inflation, 
the unions came forward with the con- 
tention that the industrialists were be- 
hind the foreign countries in the tech- 
nical equipment of their plants, and 
that the plants would have to be more 
rationalized. Indeed, the technical 
equipment of the German industry was 
not up to date in 1924. The war and 
the inflation had prevented the plants 
from keeping up with the general tech- 
nical improvements. 
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Assuming that the consumption of 
h.p. per person occupied in the indus- 
try was 100 in the United States in 
1924, then the English industry con- 
sumed 60 h.p. per capita and German 
industry only 41 h.p. In view of this 
condition the unions took the stand 
that it was necessary to compel the in- 
dustry, through shortening of working 
hours and increasing of wages, to ra- 
tionalization. 


No attention was paid to the fact 
that the methods of manufacture in a 
country with a large population, but 
poor in raw materials and capital are 
dependent upon entirely different fac- 
tors than in a country thinly populated 
and with an abundance of raw mate- 
rials and capital. 


The unions were the first ones that 
succumbed to the temptation of the 
American example. So much less rea- 
son have they today to point to the 
rationalization, enforced by them de- 
spite the protests of the industry, as a 
failure of capitalization. 


Public Expenditures Large. 


At the present time the public ex- 
penditures will be 45 per cent of the 
national income of Germany. How 
could such a tremendous burden have 
been borne without crushing the Ger- 
man economic life? On account of the 
credit inflation! I mentioned before 
that during the period from 1924 until 
1930 Germany incurred an indebtedness 
of net eighteen billion marks, about 
eight and one-half billion marks of 
which were long-term loans and the 
balance in short term loans. 


Very recently The Layton-Wiggin 
report dealt particularly with the short 
term indebtedness of Germany and es- 
tablished the fact that in view of the 
reparations and the present situation 
of the money market the use of the 
short term capital, which was partly 
inexpedient, was compulsory. In any 
case, this influx of foreign capital pre- 
sented an opportunity to the efficient 
and enterprising German people to fur- 
ther invest in industrial expansion, 
which was the European counterpart 
of the American prosperity psychosis. 


But after all, this impetus was built 
on sand, because the reparations and 
the excessive German social measures 
resulted in an overburdening of the 
German economic life and an under- 
mining of the power of the German 
capital. The crisis of the year 1930- 
1931, therefore, had to come; it had to 
start in Germany. 

Living Conditions Difficult. 

The difficulties of German industry 
were increased by the fact that we 
stabilized the mark, which was de- 
stroyed by the inflation, to its full pre- 
war value. It is a well known fact 
that the countries with a currency of 
high value have a higher cost of living 
than the countries with a lower valued 
currency. For instance, the cost of 
living in Belgium, France, Austria, 
Poland, etc., i. e., in all countries with 
which we have to compete, is consider- 
ably lower than in Germany. 

This is especially significant in view 
of the fact that we are particularly de- 
pendent upon exports, since we are 
under obligation to pay reparations and 
interest to foreign countries and since 
in a general way we must rely upon 


foreign countries for raw materi 
foodstuffs. —— 


_All these causes have created very 
difficult living conditions in Ge 
which cannot last forever. 
quently the increasing number of bygi. 
ness failures, the increasing unemploy- 
‘ment, the diminishing purchasing 
and the declining consumption of steel}, 
_ Regarding the question, which wij] 
interest you, “How can Germany e 
from its present distress?” I sh 
like to call attention to the following 
conditions, two of which are in the 
hands of the foreign countries, and one 
within the power of Germany: 


Remedies Suggested. 
_ 1.—Reparations, as destroyers of Na- 
tional and International Economic life, 
must be eliminated. 


2.—The foreign creditors must haye 
understanding for the German situation 
and must come to an agreement with 
Germany regarding a reasonable method 
of redemption and repayment, espe- 
cially of the short term loans. A satis- 
factory solution must be found for both 
factors before the 18th of February and 
the ist of July, 1932, respectively. 


_ 8—Germany must renounce Social- 
ism. As always the political and spirit- 
ual influence of Socialism in G 

is decisive. For instance, only a few 
weeks ago the Prussian Minister of 
Education, the Social Democrat, Dr, 
Grimme, could proclaim in a broadcast: 
“It is not our final aim to have private 
capital seated on the thrones left by the 


sovereigns and supremely te ' 


whip. It is time that to the 
about the entrenchment of the demo- 
cratic thought, the battle be added 
about an economic system, the nucleus 
of which is no longer the capital of the 
individual. It is a moral necessity to 
reform the economic world in line with 
the socialistic ideas. 


The German crisis is a consequence 
of the national and international disre- 
gard for capital, and of the national 
and international disregard for the eco- 
nemic laws. Therefore, the 
crisis can only be overcome if this disre- 
gard for and ill-treatment of capital and 
its laws of existence are eliminated 
from the national and international 
economic life, 


Situation Not Hopeless. 


The condition of the German people 
and the German economic life is a diffi. 
cult one. But it is not hopeless. The 
German people can look back upon a 
varied and eventful history, which in its 
heights and depths corresponds to the 
dangerous situation in which the 
German people lived for the last two 
thousand years. It has always been 
found that in the end, when an emer- 
gency arose, the greater part of the 

erman people was well able to put 
aside the divisions by parties and re- 
ligious creeds and to achieve success- 
fully the national self-assertion. 


The German people are on this same 
road at the present time. He who has 
only a superficial impression of the suf- 
ferings and privations to which the 
greater part of the German people of 
all social classes has been exposed for 
years, can only have the highest re- 
spect for the moral fortitude of this 
nation. I am happy to be able to state 
the fact that America has proved 
and again to what extent it has wel- 
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comed with delight free from envy, the 
accomplishments of Germany, which 
were achieved under the most difficult 
conditions. 

ing the present era of tremendous 
aioine the German Nation has 
roved that it fully deserves the confi- 
ence of the best of all nations. Fur- 
thermore, technical conditions of our 
industry are such that we are well 
equipped for a revival of German eco- 
nomic life. The quality of German 
workmanship and the qualities of the 
German workmen are well known and 
appreciated in the United States. 


Will to Work Still Exists. 


Our plants, even though partly shut 
down or operating part time are stand- 
ing; their technical equipment is first 
class; the management is in efficient 
hands. Besides, the “will to work” of 
the German people is not broken by any 
means, nor can it ever be broken. This 
refers in particular to the young gen- 
eration, which is going through a very 
trying period at the present time. 

Equipped with the best theoretical 
and practical knowledge, these young 

ple come back to their old places of 
apprenticeship in order to keep their 
bodies in shape and their minds alert 
during the period of their enforced un- 
employment. Therefore, whatever the 
greater part of the German people can 
do to overcome the German crisis and 
the economic world crisis has been done. 


Tremendous powers are dormant and 
can be awakened by a simple magic 
word of political reason. The discrimi- 
nation against the vanquished, must, 
however, be abandoned. Germany has 
a right to live, without being subjected 
to foreign exploitation and without 
supression, respected by the world and 
having self-respect. This is a demand 
for which America in particular will 
have full understanding, for this Nation 
has, during all the critical periods of its 
history, considered liberty and honor 
above all else. Germany will never 
disappoint those who have offered their 
friendship and confidence in times of 
adversity. 

CHAIRMAN EGBERT: . The next 
subject is “Agriculture.” Here we are 
fortunate in having the subject dis- 
cussed by one who is not only an 
authority, but who by virtue of his offi- 
cial position s s with full knowledge 
and appreciation of the situation of the 
farmer. I have the honor to introduce 
Hon, Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States. 
(Applause. ) 


Agriculture 
By Arthur M. Hyde. 


I want to talk to you a few minutes 

S morning about a national view, 
and a national policy for the employ- 
ment of the agricultural land of Amer- 
ica. For ten years the value of farm 
land has declined, for ten years debts 
and farm taxes have persistently risen. 
During the same period the prices of 
farm products have suddenly refused 
to rise to the prosperity level and the 
purchasing power of the farm dollar 
has doggedly refused to return to the 
modest pre-war level. Meanwhile, busi- 
ness and industry prior to 1929 were 
riding high on the swelling tide of 
prosperity. 

It seemed about to be accepted as 
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an axiom that the interests of business 


and industry, if not in fact hostile to 
independent of |— 
refreshment to | 


agriculture, were reall 
it. It is a shower o 
thirsty farmers’ souls to hear today 
the unemotional economists and the 
hard-boiled financiers say that national 
recovery must wait upon agriculture. 


There is nothing nasty in that. We | 
do not rejoice in the company that we | 


have at the bottom of the ladder, but 
we have to move over without any urg- 
ing. ‘While we cannot rejoice, we at 
least believe them. Those who are now 
tasting the fruits of the last ten years, 
and who have been tasting them, while 
they are very hopeful and very desir- 
ous of getting all of you out of the 
pit, do hope that you will drag them 
out when you leave too. 


Looking backward over the record of 
the last ten years, we can now trace 
the influences by which the distress in 
agriculture finally involved business 
and industry in mutual catastrophe. 
In broad outlines the United States 
Chamber of Commerce sketches the 
picture in a recent statement: 


Decade of Farm Depression. 


“The purchasing power of the 
farmer is severely reduced. He cannot 
be the customer of industry and com- 
merce. His reduced purchasing power 
not only affects him individually, but 
destroys the buying power of whole 
communities depending on his trade. 
The railways are affected. Their rev- 
enues are seriously impaired and labor 
is affected. The numberless failures of 
commercial banks reflect not only the 
rapid decline in agricultural commodi- 
ties, but the failure of whole communi- 
ties as well. 


There are, of course, many contrib- 
uting causes for the depression, most 
of them world-wide. But, in this coun- 
try, and jn fact, in other countries, 
something similar to the following se- 
quence can be traced. 


For a decade there has been depres- 
sion for the farmer. During those 
years, the farmer has seen his land 
values shrink from sixty-six billion to 
forty-eight billion dollars. His income 
has declined from twelve billion dollars 
to nine and a half billions. His taxes 
have mounted a hundred and seventy- 
two per cent. After ten years he 
couldn’t go any further. The small 
towns, which are entirely dependent 
upon him and which held his notes and 
accounts, could not buy any more. 
Rural banks, which had made loans to 
farmers couldn’t collect. They failed, 
filled with notes on farmers who had 
been good, with mortgages on lands 
which were once gilt-edged security. 
Their failure tied up the money of de- 
positors, some of whom couldn’t pay 
storekeepers and wholesalers. The con- 
tagion spread. Banks in reserve cen- 
ters found their assets uncollectable— 
frozen. Some of them failed. 


The mills and factories of the nation 
found that forty per cent of the peo- 
ple of the nation didn’t have the money 
or the credit to buy their output. They 
had to curtail. That threw labor out 
of employment. The railways were 
affected. 

While there was a surplus of com- 
modities to haul out of rural districts, 
the farmer could buy little to haul 
back. Rail revenues were reduced and 
rail bonds, time tried investments of 


TOO MANY POOR FARMERS 


Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. 
Hyde gave the Conference a clear picture 
of the farm problem. 


banks and insurance companies, were 
jeopardized. Fear gripped the minds 
and hearts of creditors. Hoarding be- 
gan. Credit tightened. Banks threw 
over their good bonds in order to have 
money to pay their depositors when- 
ever demanded. This the choking, 
paralyzing hand of fear and panic, be- 
ginning in farm distress, spread from 
village to city ahd involved our entire 
business and financial structure. 


Effects of Overproduction. 


There is no longer any debate as to 
the cause of farm depression. There 
are many burdens and maladjustments 
which have contributed, but one cause 
stands out above them all—overproduc- 
tion. One year of overproduction is 
not, in itself, so serious, but ten years 
of it are more than any industry can 
stand. Ruinously low prices, the nat- 
ural and inevitable result of continu- 
ous overproduction, have enacted their 
heartless tragedies in every country- 
side in America, and in every hamlet 
and village dependent upon them. 


Expansion of agricultural production 
started during the war. The neces- 
sities of the war, and war prices, stim- 
ulated production enormously. The 
pressure of high taxes, of interest 
charges, of overhead charges, and of 
machinery costs have continued the en- 
larged production and in some cases 
forced an increase. During the last 
two years the precipitate drop in pur- 
chasing power, both domestic and for- 
eign, has magnified the effect of over- 
production and thrown the supply 
further out of balance with the market 
demand. 


Enormous Crop Surpluses. 


We had fifty-three million acres in 
wheat in 1925, and sixty-one million 
acres in 1930. States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River actually decreased their 
wheat acreage from 10,700,000 acres in 
1925 to 9,800,000 acres in 19380. The 
western states after absorbing 1,400,- 
000 acres relinquished by the east, ac- 
counted for a national increase of 
9,000,600 acres in five years. Drought 
resistance, and machinery and rela- 
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tively level country adapted to it, made 
that possible. 3 

Similarly, cotton acreage jumped 
from thirty million acres in 1921 to 
forty-five million acres in 1930. Of 
that fifty tae cent increase, Texas 
alone provided nearly half—6,200,000 
acres. Oklahoma doubled its acreage, 
adding another 1,800,000 acres. Level 
land, large-scale farms, new mackines 
and new methods will tell the story. 

With an average annual production 
of wheat of 128 million bushels larger 
during the last five years than for the 
five pre-war years, 1910 to 1914; and 
with an annual cotton production aver- 
aging 620,000 bales larger for the same 
period, farm thought has _naturally 
turned to methods of disposing of the 
enormous surpluses thus created. Much 
valuable time has been consumed in 
debate over measures designed to in- 
crease the price of that part of the 
crops which is consumed at home, and 
to dump the surplus abroad. Until 
recently, little public thought has been 
expended on projects designed to cure 
the evils of overproduction by prevent- 
ing the overproduction itself. 

I shall not here discuss the debenture 
or the equalization fee further than to 
say that both measures have the same 
fatal weakness in that, if they should 
enhance the price at all, they would 
stimulate production and thereby mag- 
nify our problems. They ignore the 
fact that in this time of universal de- 
pression, there is no spot in Europe 
upon which the surplus can be dumped. 
They attempt, at best, merely a profit- 
able disposition of the surplus after it 
has been produced. ‘They treat the 
symptoms rather than the disease. The 
disease is overproduction. 

The cure for overproduction is pro- 
duction balanced to market demand. 
This is our fundamental problem. And 
in its solution, the most fundamental 
element in the land itself. After ten 
years of fruitless debate, during which 
the processes of detrition have demoral- 
ized agriculture and undermined busi- 
ness, it is time that we cease the treat- 
ment of symptoms and begin to treat 
the disease; time we pay less attention 
to plasterers, poultices and panaceas of 
merely local application, and get down 
to the cause of the trouble. 


Too-Large Agricultural Plant. 


Our agricultural plant is larger than 
we need. Out of 1,903,000,000 acres in 
Continental United States, about 986,- 
000,000 acres are classed as land in 
farms. On 360,000,000 acres of this 
great agricultural plant, the American 
farmer is producing enough foods and 
fibers to feed and clothe our people, and 
large surpluses of some crops in addi- 
tion. 


Economic changes are at work to in- 
crease the size and the productivity of 
the agricultural plant we are now 
operating. 

Through the substitution of the auto- 
mobile and tractor for the horse and 
mule, some 9,000,000 horses and mules 
have been displaced since the war. Due 
to this one fact, our agricultural plant 
has been increased by the 27,000,000 
acres of land once. used to feed these 
horses and mules, but which are now 
free to grow something else. Here 
alone is an agricultural revolution. 

New methods as well as new ma- 
chines have contributed to production. 
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We produce more milk and more meat 
per unit of feed consumed than for- 
merly. We are shifting, gradually, 
from less productive to more productive 
crops per acre, from corn to cotton in 
the South, from wheat toward corn in 
the North, and from grain toward fruit 
and vegetables in several regions. 
Drought resistance seed, and early ma- 
turing strains have spread our acreage 
westward and northward. The advan- 
tages which these technological im- 
provements have ar to agriculture 
and to the nation will be apparent in 
the long run, but coming in conjunction 
with a drastic deflation of purchasing 
power, they present acute problems of 
readjustment. 


Many Abandon Farms. 


Within the past few years millions of 
acres of farm lands in the older sections 
of the nation have been abandoned or 
have become tax delinquent. Numerous 
farms have been subjected to foreclos- 
ure. Many irrigation and drainage dis- 
tricts have fallen into financial diffi- 
culty. We have been brought face to 
face with the problem of extensive 
areas of submarginal land. Something 

in to a new public domain is coming 
into existence; defunct farm lands and 
cut-over forest lands on which private 
owners are no longer willing to pay the 
taxes. Tax delinquency is largely due 
to excessive taxation or to forms of 
taxation which make unprofitable to 
private owners the operation of such 
lands for such modest uses as nature 
equipped them. Due to abandonment 
and tax delinquency, the towns depend- 
ent on such lands find the foundations 
of their property undermined. Coun- 
ties are shorn of a large part of their 
revenues. The costs of schools and 
roads in such areas are met with in- 
creasing difficulty by the sparse popu- 
lation which remains. 

Both the states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment need to formulate an effective 
program for the future use of these 
areas; to determine whether they shall 
be devoted to uses which their endow- 
ment will support, or to the more ambi- 
ticus uses which have failed so dis- 
mally to support an American standard 
of living. 

In many areas, farms are submar- 
ginal, not because of the barren char- 
acter of the land, but because conditions 
have produced farms of a size and type 
oi organization unsuited to economic 
conditions. In some areas a program 
£ consolidation is called for; in others, 
of subdivision. In-some parts of the 
German Plains, for instance, where the 
farm family must subsist upon the 
income produced from the farm, large 
units seem to be desirable. The owner- 
ship of the land, however, has been dif- 
fused through the operation of our 
earlier land policy, among numerous 
small. landholders, many of them 
absentees. In areas adjacent to indus- 
trial centers, where the farm income 
can be increased by occasional employ- 
ment in industry, small units are prac- 
ticable. Each state should take the lead 
within its borders of formulating its 
own program of reorganization. 


Need National Land Policy. 


These emergency problems point 
forcefully also to the need for a redefi- 
nition of a national land policy. Almost 
from its inception, the Department of 
Agriculture has been pointing out the 





need of a national policy of land uge, 
—— domain of lands 0 — 

and for game preserves, the department 
has partially translated its ideas into 
action. In these fields, we now have g 
sound national policy. We are far from 
accomplishing all our objectives, but we 
have made a creditable begi 
Eight years ago, the department sug. 
gested, in broad outline, a national lang 
policy. No fanfare of trumpets 

the announcement. It fell on ears that 
heard not. For purely agricultural 
lands, therefore, a national policy of 
land use is still in the doman of things 
hoped for, but unseen. . 

Throughout our history, in short; we 
have a on the assumption that 
all cultivated land is destined to be used 
in the production of food and fiber, and 
that the sooner it could be put to this 
use the better. Ours has been a policy, 
not of land use, but of land exploitation, 

We have offered our lands to home 
steaders; we have hung them up as 
bonuses to soldiers; we have opened 
new areas with lotteries and advertised 
them with brass bands. All this we 
have done on the assumption, never 
seriously questioned, that the Nation 
needed to bring more land under culti- 
vation. 

Private land-selling agencies have 
proceeded under the same optimistic 
philosophy, which also coincided with 
self-interest. The stock argument of 
land agents has been the following, 
which is quoted from the advertising 
of a land company operating in the cut- 
over region of the Great Lakes States: 
“The basis of the present farm land 
situation is the fact that there is just 
so much land, and there is no more 
being manufactured, and that our popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of hun- 
dreds of thousands a year... . That 
there never will be any more land on 
this earth than there is at present, and 
that our rapidly increasing populate 
will sooner or later outstrip the pro- 
ductiveness of our soils.” - 


No Danger of Wheat Famine. 


That there is a hangover from land-’ 


fever days is suggested by the fact that 


of 1,258 active land settlement and. 


colonization companies in the United 


States, a fourth of them are still re. 
lying on so-called homeseekers’ tours: 


to sell land. The brass band still has 
its uses. 
Our traditional policy of unlimited 


agricultural expansion is now con-- 


fronted with certain rude facts which 
cannot be ignored. Our agricultural 
plant is already too large. There is little 
hope of achieving balance through an 
increase in population. We have limited 
immigration. The rate of increase of 
our population is rapidly declining. 
Within a generation our population 
probably will reach a stationary r= 
et around one hundred and fif 
millions, — a little more but cs 
possibly less. Advances in par 
without adding more land will probab 
suffice to keep pace with this increase 
in population. This outlook differs 
materially from the predicton in 1900 
by Sir William) Crookes “that by 1931 
the world would face a wheat famine. 
He took no account of advances in 
technology, or of the decline in the 
birth rate. 

Far from selling wheat at famine 
prices, what agriculture now n 
more game reserves, more forests, more 
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and larger golf courses, more city farm- 
ers with larger estates and smaller 
production. 

Furthermore, we have now an agri- 
cultural plant valued at fifty billion 
dollars, on which 22 per cent of our 
people live, and upon which forty per 
cent are directly dependent for liveli- 
hood. Its prosperity underlies, and in 
the long run, determines the prosperity 
of the other lines of business. Its 
overexpansion lies at the root of our 
problem of overproduction. If we must 
err, it is safer to err on the side of 
conservatism and to limit expansion 
strictly to our obvious requirements. 


Need for Soil Conservation. 


The problems involved in this process 
of readjustment in land utilization are 
not solely problems for the individual. 
Important public interests are involved. 
One of these is the conservation of 
our soil. Our soil resources are slip- 
ping away from us at a rate alto- 
gether too fast for comfort. A con- 
servative estimate is that soil depletion 
in its most serious form—erosion—is 
costing us annually well over 200 mil- 
lion dollars. Fertilizers can restore the 
lost plant food elements, but not the 
whole complex structure of the topsoil 
once it is washed away. Soil special- 
ists estimate that within 100 years, un- 
less landowners do something to stop 
it, gulleying will be well advanced on 
100 million acres, or one-fourth of the 
nation’s arable land. Already 17,500,- 
000 acres once cultivated have already 
been so severely washed or gulleyed 
that neither cultivation nor reclamation 
is feasible. 


No state in the union has ever made 
a success of its land policy. Our older 
states entrusted their forest resources 
in the eastern half of the United States 
to private ownership. Individual own- 
ers cannot be expected to consider the 
interests of the public in such matters 
as watershed protection, preservation 
of scenery, provision for recreational 
privileges, and particularly in maintain- 
ing a permanent stock of timber for 
those numerous smaller communities 
whose prosperity depends on a contin- 
uous supply of timber to furnish part 
time employment to farmers, important 
raw materials for local industries, and 
local markets. Some of these same 
states are now trying to undo their 
early errors, and are finding the effort 
both difficult and costly. The nation 
has time to stop waste and erosion of 
gm resources before it is finally too 
ate. 


In former days when public services 
consisted mainly in the provision of a 
small log schoolhouse and a few months 
of the time of an unskillful, but en- 
thusiastic, pedagogue, the sporadic and 
unsystematic occupancy of the land 
was not of very serious consequence 
to the public interest. Nowadays, how- 
ever, an adequate rural standard of 
living includes good roads, telephones, 
adequate schools, and numerous other 
services which, when furnished to a 
scattered population are impracticable 
or unbearably costly. 


A proper national land policy will 


not solve immediately all the problems 


of agriculture. It is no panacea, and 
it will require time to show material 
results. Some readjustments can. be 
furthered in the present emergency. It 
1s of importance, however, that we 
Weave some such set of objectives into 
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COMING OVER FOR THE BIG MEETING. 
Three big men of Germany as they land at New York for the Conference and 


Dinner. Left to right: Dr. Wilh 


elm Cuno, president of the Hamburg-American 


Lines and former chancellor of Germany; Dr..Hugo Eckener, the master of the Graf 
Zeppelin; Dr. Carl von Siemens, the electrical industry leader. 


the fabric of a long-time national pol- 
icy of land utilization, and put that 
policy into operation as rapidly and as 
generally as possible, for uneconomic 
use of the land—some of it vicious, 
much of it unwitting—lies at the very 
root of our rural problem. 


Utilize Resources Wisely. 


To fulfill these objectives will require 
both private and public effort. The 
Federal Government, the States, and 
the counties in conjunction with the 
owners and users of land will, by the 
nature of things, have to co-operate. 


The states have exclusive authority 
over tax legislation, state and local 
agencies legislation. State and local 
agencies largely determine the location 
of schools and roads. Some States 
have already developed specific policies 
for State forests and parks. The Fed- 
eral Government is concerned through 
its traditional interest in conservation 
and in the development of sound agri- 
cultural policy. Its important functions 
will be to act as a co-ordinating agency. 


The present economic depression will 
be a fruitless era indeed if we fail to 
utilize its lessons. This Nation has in- 
comparable resources in land, labor and 
capital. No less important is the in- 
telligence with which these assets are 
utilized. The individual farmer will 
have to show resourcefulness in antici- 
pating and meeting changes in world 
economic conditions. He needs to adopt 
every economy of production. He needs 
to recognize handicaps, natural or eco- 
nomic, that foredoom him to failure. 
But it is no less vital that the Nation, 
in the-interest of a profitable agricul- 
ture and a balanced national life, shall 
promote a wise utilization of our re- 
sources. 


Must Plan Land Development. 


The present policy of — agri- 
cultural development should be replaced 
without delay by a program based up- 
on such a utilization of our land re- 
sources as will yield greater economic 
and social values, will stay erosion and 
soil depletion, will preserve and con- 
serve our land inheritance, and limit 
our agricultural plant to such size as 
will supply the nation’s needs, without 
the ruinous blight of over-production. 

The epic of land settlement in this 
country is nearly complete. The day 
of the pioneer is merging into the day 


of the farmer as an industrialist as 
well as an agriculturalist. The pioneer 
was a dynamic figure. His life story 
was replete with drama and human 
interest. The story which he has writ- 
ten across the map of America was 
heroic in determination, in courage, in 
accomplishment. Nevertheless, some of 
his effort was futile, some tragic. 


While the aggregate of his beneficent 
accomplishment is great, agriculture to- 
day is tasting the bitter disappoint- 
ment which has followed some of his 
misdirected and overabundant energies. 


We have come now to the time when 
we should write a new epic: the epic 
of adjustments, of regrouping, of re- 
tirement from cultivation of lands 
which the pioneer subdued, but which 
stubbornly refused to yield to. his 
grandchildren a reasonable standard of 
living, of development of parts of our 
great patrimony and of conservation 
of other parts; in short, the epic of 
conserving a prosperous, hard-working, 
God -fearing, agricultural people — 
proud to be, as in fact they have al- 
ways been, the mainstay of a great 
people, the nursery of a great race. 

CHAIRMAN EGBERT: Our next 
speaker, who is to talk on “Automo- 
biles,” is Europe’s leading manufacturer 
of motor cars, known -everywhere as 
the “Henry Ford of France.” It gives 
me pleasure to present Mr. Andre 
Citroen, president of the Citroen Motor 
Works of France. (Applause.) 


Automobiles 


By Andre Citroen. 


In the past seven years, the world’s 
automobile manufacturers have made 
35,600,000 cars which are at the pres- 
ent time in use in all countries. Of 
this number the United States pro- 
duced 30,000,000; Canada, 1,600,000; 
Europe, 4,000,000. 

In order to make clear the magni- 
tude of this production, permit me to 
make two comparisons: The first. is 
that the value of the automobiles made 
in the last seven years is about 21 bil- 
lion dollars, that is to say more than 
twice the value of all of the gold in 
the world. 


Economists have estimated recently 
the total wealth of France, a country 
of about 250 thousand square miles at 
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60 billion dollars. This figure com- 
prises everything—land, buildings, fac- 
tories and current assets of all kinds. 

Therefore the world’s automobile 
production of the last seven years is 
equal to about one-third of the entire 
wealth of France. 


Production Methods. 


I believe I safely can say that such 
results are unique in the history of all 
industry, and that the automobile con- 
tributes in a large measure to the 
world’s prosperity and the welfare of 
humanity by creating through labor, 
new wealth from raw material of no 
particular intrinsic value. 

To obtain such an important produc- 
tion, which in the United States alone 
during the 1928-1929 period of intense 
manufacturing was as many as 20,000 
cars per day, it was necessary to create 
a new technique unknown 20 years ago 
and which, in relatively small floor 
space with highly specialized machinery 
and equipment, and with particularly 
ingenious conveyor systems, permitted 
the rapid manufacture of a high qual- 
ity product. It is from this country 
that all this progress has come. 

It is only a few years ago that 
everyone on the Continent was con- 
vinced that the European temperament 
could not adapt itseif to American mass 
roduction methods. Today, we are 
appy to recognize that these methods 
are being applied without any difficulty 
in the great factories of Europe and 
that both the European engineer and 
workman have perfectly adapted them- 
selves to their use. 

These results are particularly valu- 
able in world economics, for it is in- 
dispensable that the manufacture of 
industrial products be equitably dis- 
tributed throughout the world and not 
be confined to one country only, lest 
it unsettle the financial balance. 


Industry Progress. 


For that matter, American industry 
has opened wide its factories, its lab- 
oratories, its engineering and research 
departments to all willing to learn. 
French motorcar makers, deeply grate- 
ful, have entrusted to me an address 
to their American colleagues, express- 
ing their friendly good will and their 
— for a continuance of this highly 
valued cooperation. I feel sure that I 
can also speak on behalf of all other 
European manufacturers in assuring 
you that they, too, are wholeheartedly 
in agreement with their French con- 
freres. 

The automobile industry has made 
such secures in manufacturing that 
the selling price of its products in the 
United States has decreased by 25 per 
cent since 1914, while the general cost 
of living has increased by 50 per cent 
during the same period of time. 

In France, as also in the other motor 
car producing countries in Europe, the 
gap is even wider. Notwithstanding 
the constant decrease in the selling 
price, the quality of the automobile 
has been continually raised. And 
thanks to the development of service 
methods, its dependability is no longer 
a question. 

These reasons account for the rapid 
development in the use of the auto- 
mobile. If to all other industries the 
same progressive methods and spirit 
were to be applied as in the case of 
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the automobile, the cost of living could 
be greatly reduced without decreasing 
wages, thus attaining the desired end 
of bettering living conditions through- 
out the world, by increasing individual 
consumption and suppressing ‘all un- 
employment. 


I shall not dwell on the means that 
have been used to arrive at such a wide 
distribution in the States and in the 
world of so vast a number of vehicles 
which in the aggregate represent to- 
day more than one billion horsepower. 


Sales and Engineering. 


You know the role advertising plays, 
and to what extent it has developed to 
bring to the knowledge of the public 
all of the advantages to be derived 
from this new means of individual 
transportation, backed by such an effi- 
cient service. But I think that adver- 
tising as an aid to sales has not yet 
been developed as it should, for during 
the decade 1919-1929 sales required 
little effort. Now we must educate the 
prospective customer from the earliest 
age and get his interest directed more 
and more toward the automobile. 


In all the schools, and especially in 
the rural districts, we must get the 
teachers and their pupils better ac- 
quainted with the automobile, its use 
and its upkeep. 

We must also direct our efforts 
towards the children. To this end, I 
am selling in France every year 200 
thousand toy automobiles, some de- 
mountable, some driven by electric bat- 
tery which, during Christmas and New 
Year seasons, usefully replace the cus- 
tomary military outfits and tin soldiers. 


And as for the babies, we must see 
to it that the first three words they 
learn to speak are “Mama, papa, auto.” 
Allow me to tell you a little story: A 
father and mother seeking a divorce, 
asked their only child with which he 
would prefer to remain. Liking both 
equally well, the child replied: “I 
would like to stay with whichever one 
keeps the auto.” Of course, this story 
could be true only in a country having 
just one car per family. 


The Used Car Problem. 


You also know that it has been neces- 
sary to organize a system of exchange 
whereby an old car is nearly always 
traded in as part of the purchase price 
of a new one. The motor car is indeed 
one of the few manufactured products, 
which after several years use, still has 
a real value when replaced. 


In passing, I will remark that the 
automobile dealer has become rather a 
buyer than a seller, for the customer 
does not question the price fixed for the 
new car, whereas the dealer has to bar- 
gain with the customer for the price of 
the used car to be traded in. In the 
resulting swap, the customer always 
tries, and frequently succeeds, in get- 
ting twice the value of his used car. 

I want to emphasize the fact that in 
all countries the education of the dealer 
as a buyer of used motor cars is sadly 
deficient, and remains to be built from 
the ground up. This is proven by the 
fact that 50 per cent of dealer failures 
are due to buying used cars at prices 
too high. 

In order to stimulate sales, we are 
in the habit in our industry of making 
frequent changes in models. Every 


year numerous improvements are pre. 
sented to customers. As to the comfort 
and the finish of the bodies, their line, 
their color, we have become the slaves 
of fashion just as in the case of femi- 
nine dress. 


Mechanical Progress Rapid. 

As for mechanical progress, the enor- 
mous amount of experimental work car- 
ried on in the research laboratories wil] 
permit us to reach a still wider buyi 
public. No doubt the advertising of 
new, improved features will cause many 
customers to replace their old cars. 

The shrewd motor-car maker must 
every year persuade his customers that 
the car he is selling is the very best, 
and offers so many advantages as to 
make the previous model appear out of 
date. Useless to say that this reason- 
ing will apply to the 1932 car as com- 
pared to that of 1931; as indeed it will 
also apply to the model of 1933. 

Considering exports from the Ameri- 
can viewpoint we find that out of the 
eight million cars in use outside the 
United States and Canada, fifty per 
cent are American-made and fifty per 
cent are of European manufacture, 

It is well that Europe got organized 
to build these four million vehicles, for 
if she had had to buy them, instead of 
making them herself, it would have cost 
her more than three billion dollars. It 
would also have taken work away from 
thousands and thousands of the men 
who were employed in making these 
four million cars. 


Export Situation. 


Supposing she would have gotten the 
necessary credit then she would have 
further increased her debt to the 
United States. But, personally, I do 
not think she could have obtained it, 
and as a result of not being able to buy 
those four million cars she would now 
have only a few hundred thousand cars 
in circulation. 

In Belgium, England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia, the 
use of the automobile is growing nor- 
mally, and each of these countries has 
its own motor works. In these coun- 
tries I am of the opinion that a reason- 
able tariff protection should be main- 
tained and that for their requirements 
beyond their productive capacity, an 
equitable quota be allowed to each of 
the other motor car producing countries. 

But there are 107 other nations where 
for many reasons such as limitation of 
imports, high custom duties and taxes 
of all kinds, the number of automobiles 
is very small, and grows little from 
year to year. We should work together, 
all of us, to put an end to this state of 
affairs which hinders the progress of 
humanity and lowers the standard of 
living of the people of those countries. 

It is essential that governments real- 
ize that the automobile is no longer & 
luxury but a necessity for the work of 
the world which is the principal factor 
in its economic development and which 
teaches its people to know and csteem 
each other. 


Exporting Corporation Suggested. 


I suggest that we, makers of motor 
cars of all countries, constitute an inter- 
national automobile exporting corpora- 
tion which alone shall be entitled to sell 
(and if necessary to produce) autome- 
a the 107 countries just men 
tioned. ; 
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In each of these countries, to develop 
the need and the use of the automobile, 
this corporation would negotiate with 
Governments along the following lines: 


1.—Complete suppression of custom 
barriers against automobiles since they 
have no motor car industry to protect 
or, in a few cases, a negligible one, and 
since every car would represent for the 
State an important source of revenue 
and wealth. 


2.—Engagement to organize a motor 
works if the Government so desires, as 
soon as the number in circulation shall 
have reached, say, 100,000 cars, and the 
annual sales, 20,000. 


3.—Building of roads, as I shall ex- 
plain later. 


4.—Gift of a certain number of used 
cars to be taken from among those in 
circulation in such big producing coun- 
tries as the United States, France and 
Engtand. 
Would Build Better Roads. 


From these three countries one to 
two million cars could thus be taken 
away. At the same time their govern- 
ments could be asked to increase the 
taxes on cars that are more than 7 
years old rather than decrease them. 


This corporation would have its sales 
rooms, its service stations, its ware- 
houses, and would distribute its orders 
for both new and used cars between 
the different producing countries in ac- 
cordance with certain rules to be 
agreed upon. 


Think how much time is now wasted, 
how much useless traveling and what 
competition so costly in capital and 
credit, would thus be avoided. I feel 
I may safely state that the resulting 
economy would be at least eighty dol- 
lars per car, that is to say, for the 
one million cars to be sold yearly, an 
economy of roughly eighty million dol- 
lars. 


This corporation would consecrate a 
large part of its profits to the better- 
ment of roads, to the organization of 
technical training, to the education of 
the buying public and to the develop- 
ment of service stations. 


After being constituted the corpora- 
tion would issue four hundred million 
dollars of bonds to bag aeg capital for 
the building of roads, the interest on 
which could easily be paid by a part 
of the economies mentioned above. 


Heavy Traffic Hinders Growth. 


I should add in speaking of exports 
that the research work at present un- 
der way for adapting the Diesel motor 
to the automobile may in the near fu- 
ture open new markets in the colonies 
where petrol supplies are costly and 
difficult to provide and where, on the 
other hand, the use of such indigenous 
products as oils, alcohol, etc., could 
greatly facilitate the development of 
the automobile. 

Congestion in most of the large 
cities, and especially on entering and 
leaving them, greatly hinders the de- 
velopment of our industry. Neverthe- 
less we must admit that in the past 
few years much progress has been 
made, notably in directing traffic with 
one way streets, rotary circulation, 
traffic lights, standardization of hand 
signals and super-highways. But there 
remains much to be done in the con- 
struction of tunnels, of overhead cross- 
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Andre Citroen, head of. the Citroen 
Motor Works of Paris, told the Confer- 
ence his ideas on promoting world trade. 


ings and the elimination of grade 
crossings. 

Furthermore, in the greater part of 
the countries real networks of roads 
are practically nonexistent. There is a 
great deal yet to be done in this re- 
spect, to which work motor car makers 
cannot remain indifferent, and to which 
the international corporation just re- 
ferred to should contribute largely. 


A great part of the unemployed 
could thus be occupied in the building 
and maintenance of roads and could 
even be transported to this end from 
country to country. 


Automobiles and Railways. 


There has been much discussion for 
some time past regarding the competi- 
tion of the automobile with the rail- 
ways. If it is true that during the 
past 20 years the railway companies 
have scarcely made any progress in re- 
spect to speed and that the time re- 
quired for the trip between New York 
and Washington or between Paris and 
Marseilles is practically the same as at 
that date; if in many cases certain 
railway trips require from 7 
hours, and with only one or two trains 

er day, whereas the same trips could 
made by automobile in three hours 
without being enslaved to a timetable; 
in spite of all those reasons which have 
taken away customers from the rail- 
ways, I believe that the true cause 
of the decrease in railway traffic lies 
less in the competition of the automo- 
bile than in the present world depres- 
sion. I do not think that the railway 
slump is greater in those countries 
where there are a great many auto- 
mobiles than it is in those where there 
are few. 


On the contrary, I am of the opinion 
that the automobile should contribute 
to the development of the railroads. 
In the first an considering the great 
tonnage of freight required in the mak- 
ing and distribution of automobiles, it 
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is clear that our industry is a very 
important customer of theirs. Statis- 
tics show that in the United States 10 
per cent of the total railway traffic 
consists in transporting the materials 
required by the automobile industry. 

In addition, so far as passenger 
traffic is concerned, if there are many 
who prefer their automobile to the 
train, there are on the other hand, a 
great number of people who did not 
mabe A travel but who are now 
brought from their home to the stations 
in buses and which certainly constitute 
for the railway companies a new and 
for from negligible clientele. 


Again, I can mention that many 
local and secondary lines which re- 
turned little profit or even made a loss 
have been abandoned. Thanks to the 
cooperation of the automobile, these 
lines may soon be able to resume activ- 
ity with greater speed and more fre- 
quent service. As a matter of fact, 
a new type of automobile equipped with 
pneumatic tires but running on exist- 
ing rails, has just been covelenen in 

rance giving ve atifying result 
on the first official trials. eats . 

Just a month ago I personally made 
the 137 miles from Paris to Deauvilie. 
in one of these automobile cars on rails. 
The fastest train requires two hours 
45 minutes, whereas we made the trip 
in two hours and three minutes and 
with much more comfort and less noise 
and vibration than in the usual Pull- 
man car. 


_This new adaptation of the automo- 
bile to railway service may be able to 
bring back to the railroads many pas- 
sengers who had deserted trains to 


travel more quickly and in greater com- 
fort. 


Industry Prospects Bright. 


There is every reason for closer re- 
lations and greater cooperation be- 
tween the railways and the automobile 
because being intimately tied together 
in transportation, they depend on each 
other for their prosperity. 

The automobile industry has pro- 
gressed very rapidly because all makers 
have pulled together, first in the 
United States and later in the rest of 
the world. 


At the present time and for several 
months past, the demand for automo- 
biles has decreased due to the world de- 
pression which has lessened the buying 
power of the public. Also there was a 
surplus of one million cars manufac- 
tured in 1929. This and the too in- 
tense campaign for selling on credit 
caused many buyers to purchase one 
or two years before they really could 
afford it. But the present general 
crisis will be overcome thanks to the 
great vitality of your country and to 
the sincere cooperation of all civilized 
peoples. 

The cars which continue to run 
throughout the world continue also to 
grow older and will soon have to be 
replaced. Furthermore, in all the 
countries of the world aside from the 
United States, the need for automobiles 
is still enormous and it will, I hope, be 
satisfied by the measures that I have 
just outlined. 


Taking into account all these factors, 
I believe that I am not too optimistic 
in affirming that in the near future 
the automobile factories of the entire 
world will again function normally 
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and with no unemployment for their 
workers. 


They will take, not to leave it again, 
the brilliant path which for thirty 
years they have traced at the head of 
industrial progress and civilization. 


CHAIRMAN EGBERT: We will ad- 
journ to the Faculty Club of Columbia 
University, where we shall be pleased 
to have our speakers and those who 
make up this audience as our guests at 
luncheon. 


(The assemblage adjourned to the 
Faculty Club, where a buffet luncheon 
was served.) 


Afternoon Session 


The second session of the Conference 
was called to order at 2 p. m. by Dr. 
Egbert, who introduced as Presiding 
Chairman Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, 
Chairman of the Institute Plan Com- 
mission of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: This is an 
appropriate time and place to thank the 
officials and faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity for their delightful hospitality 
as luncheon hosts. I am sure you all 
enjoyed the experience as much as I 
did. 

Thanks for Hospitality. 


At this time, and in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Institute Plan Com- 
mission, I desire to thank Columbia 
University, President Butler and Secre- 
tary Fackenthal for their cooperation 
in making possible this conference and 
the Friendship Dinner this evening. 
Without their aid and the generous 
giving of their time and effort this 
splendid program would not have been 
possible. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: The first 
subject of the afternoon is “Finance.” 
We are fortunate in having as our 
speaker on this topic one of the recog- 
nized writers and thinkers on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Alexander Dana Noyes, finan- 
cial editor of the New York Times. Mr. 
Noyes. (Applause.) 


Finance 
By Alexander Dana Noyes. 


In the few words which I shall have 
to say regarding the present extraordi- 
nary financial situation, it is my wish 
first to point out some considerations 
which to my mind are unmistakable, 
but which are usually ignored in the 
mental confusion of the present day: 

First, the prevalent belief that the 
existing crisis is the most formidable 
that has ever confronted the financial 
world is not true. 


I need not mention such older eco- 
nomic crises as 1857, 1837 and 1825, 
when credit became for a time non-ex- 
istent and when even central banks vir- 
tually declared a moratorium on pay- 
ment; but as lately as 1914 we had vir- 
tual suspension of payments by the 
— world except for the United 

S. 


As lately as 1894 the United States 
fell into precisely the position occupied 
lately by Germany and England, with 
the outside world dragging away its 
American balances, and with such 
requisition on our meager gold reserve 
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as brought us within twenty-four 
hours of suspension of national gold 
payments. 

The critical difficulties were on all 
of those occasions eventually similar. 
Second, the prevalent talk of the break- 
down in the capitalistic system is utter- 
ly meaningless. No human being has 
proposed a substitute and nobody has 
so much as suggested what system or 
what conditions would exist if the capi- 
talistic system were conceivably to dis- 
appear. This whole phase of the dis- 
cussion, and not less such phases as 
the breakdown of capitalistic system, 
reflect merely the confusion of the 
situation created by abuse of the capi- 
talistic and credit system and by failure 
to use its remediable possibilities 
promptly and evenly, the confusion of 
this with the failure of that system to 
function at all. 


Depression Usual Post-War Result. 


Third, the fall in staple prices, seri- 
ous as its effects on trade and on finan- 
cial imagination have been, has in scope 
been no more than that which has al- 
ways occurred within fifteen or twenty 
years after the inflation of prices dur- 
ing a great war. When all the abnor- 
mal influences which had driven up 
prices to the heights, say of 1914 and 
1865, had been removed and war or- 
ders blockaded producing countries, 
paralysis of normal production else- 
where, and when the process of re- 
plenishing exhausted supplies of goods 
had been greatly depleted through in- 
creased world production, prices had re- 
verted to pre-war level and the finan- 
cial machinery of the world has ad- 
justed itself to that change in the price 
level. 

What has made the process so ex- 
tremely trying on the present occasion 
is its suddenness and violence. But that 
was mainly due to the false position 
which had been created between 1927 
and October of 1929 in regard to 
prices, credit, and normal consuming 
power. 


Exaggerated Fears. 


Without the illusions and bunders of 
that period, the probability is that re- 
duction of prices would have pursued 
a gradual and vastly less disturbing 
course. 

Fourth, the present situation is in a 
very unusual degree perverted and ag- 
gravated by the extent to which morbid 
imagination has gained control of the 
financial market. 


I have had a reasonably long experi- 
ence, gentlemen, in the vagaries of 
American finance and can recall such 
incidents as the widespread declaration 
during the depression of 1894, that this 
country had no financial future left 
ahead of it. But there has probably 
never been an occasion on which blind 
and utterly formless apprehensions 
have played so great a part as now, 
not merely as a consequence, but be- 
cause of the phenomena of the day. No 
view of the present situation can pos- 
sibly explain the particular phenomena 
of the existing position, whether in 
trade or in markets; which does not 
take account of the spirit of pessimism, 
defeatism, and despair which has ap- 
peared to seize on the mind of the 
community. 


Now I am perfectly aware that it 
may be asked why does not this mean 
that the financial community has real- 
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ized what actually lies ahead of it and 
is expressing its intelligent judgment 
through its private utterances in the 
action of individuals, even to the ex- 
tent of forwarding money and by the 
course of the financial markets? - 


From One Extreme to Another. 


The answer, to my mind, is that while 
the economic crisis has undoubtedly 
been extremely trying and at times 
alarming, some of the worst of its 
phenomena have been distinctly aggra- 
vated, if not actually created, by the 
emotional attitude of the financial pub- 
lic and the action which accompanied 
that attitude. 

In this regard, the psychological as- 
pect of the present episode is a remark- 
ably close supplement and sequel to the 
similar aspect of the boom period which 
immediately preceded it. Let us look 
for a moment at some of these specific 
points of analogy. 

In the excited days of 1928 and 1929 
the entire financial public gave itself up 
to the belief that unlimited prosperity 
was ahead of us, which would never 
be interrupted by another serious re- 
action. The belief of the same public 
on the present occasion appears to be 
that unlimited adversity is before us, 
and that it will not be interrupted by 
any even temporary return to prosper- 
ous times. 

In the two years before October, 1929, 
the action of the stock market had so 
excited the public mind that money 
was not only borrowed to buy stocks 
at the top of the market, but was pulled 
out of savings banks for that purpose, 
even by small depositors. The down- 
ward course of the stock market has 
unquestionably caused the public to sell 
at any sacrifice, and either put the pro- 
ceeds into savings banks or hold the 
money in safety deposit boxes. 


Financial Predictions. 

The fact is now well established that 
in 1929 stock market prices went to 
heights wholly unwarranted by any 
possible future development in company 
finance, and further that these utterly 
false and misleading prices were due 
not at all to actual conditions, pres- 
ent or prospective, but to group force 
of buying from an inflated public which 
had completely lost its head and mis- 
judged the situation. 

The common theory, often true, that 
the stock market necessarily reflects 
beforehand what is presently to occur 
in the domain of finance and trade, at 
least presented this one remarkable ex- 
ception of 1929, in the light of which 
all subsequent movements of the kind 
have to be judged. There never was 
a prophecy more absolute which failed 
more absolutely and completely of veri- 
fication than the forecast of the excited 
rising stock market in the middle of 
1929, continued as it was up to within 
six weeks of what we remember as our 
memorable panic. But it is an easy 
possibility that when the extraordinary 
depths to which investment prices have 
been carried now shall be judged in the 
longer retrospect, this sober verdict as 
to the actual reason for it will be that 
it represented irresponsible action by 
an equally infatuated ‘public, and 
the market of 1931, as with the mar- 
ket in 1929, reflected the illusions of 
the public quite as much as actual con- 
ditions. 


In 1929, again, even experienced 
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financiers led themselves to believe that 
the action of the markets proved that 
the public dreams must be correct. We 
have had an abundant evidence on the 
present occasion of a similar perverted 
stated of mind among financiers to- 
day. 
Need Practical Solutions. 


At the climax of the delusion in 1929, 
economists began to write articles and 
books predicting a new era of perpetual 
prosperity and a new era of high prices. 
This phenomenon is being repeated now 
in exactly the opposite direction. 


The extravagant episodes of 1928 and 
1929, were largely created as a result of 
speculative prices, a period of booming 
trade, and it helped to keep up prices 
of commodities, when in the light of 
what we have subsequently learned 
prices should have been slowly going 
down. When the stock speculation col- 
lapsed in 1921 so did the trade boom. 
There can be no doubt that excessive 
retrenchment as a result of paper losses 
and imaginative fears have had a simi- 
lar influence in creating present condi- 
tions even in the field of trade. 


We now know positively, and this is 
the last analogy which I shall present, 
that the fantastic stock exchange 
prices of 1929 gave no indication what- 
ever of the business future but merely 
reflected unsettlement of the public 
mind. It is at least within the bounds 
of possibility that at some future time 
similar confusions will be drawn re- 
garding the present markets. 


I had no idea, gentlemen, of mini- 
mizing the seriousness of many aspects 
in the actual present situation but we 
are already beginning to understand 
that the very gravity of these events 
and tendencies has evoked protective 
and remedial action of a scope and 
power which had not previously been 
imagined. A better understanding of 
the meaning of this crisis is also there 
and will continue to lead to correction 
and removal of certain maladjustments 
of international finance, whose exist- 
ence has been a constantly overhanging 
menace since the war. But the way to 
perform this necessary task is surely 
not to surrender to blind fright and 
black dispair, but through calm, cour- 
ageous and practical approach to the 
problems which must be solved. 

Banking Authorities Calm. 

But again, it still will: doubtless be 
asked, what is to be the end of all this 
complicated situation, are we not drift- 
ing into universal bankruptcy? Even 
if circumstances are not such as to 
create an absolutely hopeless situation, 
will not the wild mental panic now per- 
vading home and international finance 
drive us to such a situation? The 
answer is, I believe, that we know 
through long experience how the cor- 
rective influences are applied in a pe- 
riod of reaction and depression, and 
what will be the longer result of the 
drastic readjustment. 

But, we know also that panic in what- 
ever form it displays itself will always 
disappear as su denly as it came upon 
the scene. We also know that even 
when panic pervades a whole commuu- 
ity it will eventually be checked by 
psychological influences as surely as it 
was caused by them. 

Two events of the past few weeks 
are of the highest promise for the dis- 
Pelling of this mood of utter pessi- 
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mism. One was the prompt response of 
this country’s bankers to the Presi- 
dents’ proposal, whereby they pledged 
their own resources to the safeguard- 
ing of the assets of internal solvent 
banks. 

The other is a calmness and com- 
— on the part of our own central 

anking authorities in the face of 
Europe’s recent withdrawal of $650,- 
000,000 gold from the United States. 
In order to properly appraise the mean- 
ing and significanse of this attitude, 
we must let our minds go back to 1914 
when at the outset of the war the ur- 
gent problem came up for immediate 
settlement by the New York bankers, 
shall we continue gold payments in the 
face of postponement, or repudiation 
of debts by practically all the outside 
world when a large part of the finan- 
cial community argued that to continue 
paying gold to them would be to court 
complete disaster. 


May Expect Sudden Reaction. 


But, when the bankers of America 
banded themselves together, they stood 
in the breach and agreed to provide the 
gold for all legitimate requirements or 
claims which Europe might present. 
History has already passed judgment, 
gentlemen, on that episode as the im- 
portant cause, the creative. act which 
led to our present supreme position in 
the world of international finance. 

It is not beyond the scope of imagin- 
ation that the attitude of our Federal 
Reserve, its entire calmness in the face 
of European requisitions of such huge 
amounts of gold, will come to have a 
similar impression on the world’s finan- 
cial minds. 

Ina highly dramatic way, and on the 
largest of financial scales, it was the 
picture of the by ome teller who faces 
a run of excited depositors on his bank. 
and quietly hands them over the money 
that they want, assuring them that 
more is at their service. 

In practical experience such action 
means that the participants of the run 
will be found applying at the receiving 
teller’s window later. 

When it comes at last, in a mania of 
this kind, the result is very apt to be 
as violent as was the reaction in the 
opposite direction during October, 1929. 
(Applause.) 


Electricity 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: The next 
subject is “Electricity.” It will be dis- 
cussed by a leader of the industry in 
Europe, one who has more than a 
thousand men in his employ, and 
whose knowledge and experience give 
him every right to discuss the situation. 
It gives me pleasure to present Dr. 
Carl S. von Siemens, President of 
Siemens and Halske, of Germany. 
(Applause.) 


Siemens Favors Low Wages. 


Dr. von Siemens discussed various 
aspects of the German and _inter- 
national economic situation. He fa- 
vored lowering wages to give employ- 
ment to a greater number of workers 
and predicted that England would not 
be able long to enjoy her present ad- 
vantage in export trade resulting from 
her abandonment of the gold standard. 

“England will be able at present to 
manufacture and sell cheaper at the 
expense of her competitors in the 
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world market, but only as long as 
accumulated goods bought at the old 
prices last and as 7. as the old wages 
nominally remain,” Herr von Siemens 
redicted. “It will not be possible for 

ngland to do this for any length of 
time, because the domestic prices will 
rise and in the end England will suffer 
from her own action.” 

Herr von Siemens said that the chief 
mistake from which the world now suf- 
fered was the artificial attempt to pro- 
long the period of prosperity which 
usually sets in after each war because 
of the necessity to replace what is de- 
stroyed. This was done, he said, by . 
creating an artificial demand for goods 
and by maintaining high wages to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the 
people, without taking into account that 
the real wealth of a nation alone de- 
termines the standard of living. 


An Artificial Effort. 


“Artificial prosperity deceives peo- 
ple,” Herr von Siemens said. “It is 
marked by rising prices on the Stock 
Exchange and induces people to still 
further increase purchases, particu- 
larly of luxuries. 

“War destroys wealth and, conse- 
quently, the standard of living in the 
countries affected must come down. It 
is a painful operation, which however 
cannot be avoided. The present crisis 
grew out of the necessity that people 
adjust themselves to the real economic 
conditions. 

“The battle for the future economic 
order is by no means confined to 
Germany, but to all of Europe. It is 
wrong to make a distinction between 
a capitalistic and socialistic system and 
one should speak of an individualistic 
system instead of a collectivistic one.” 

Russian System Criticized. 

The Russian experiment, said Herr 
von Siemens, is capitalistic to the 
highest degree because it tries to con- 
centrate practically all of the capital 
in the hands of the State, even at the 
expense of the standard of living of the 
people which it keeps on the lowest 
possible level. 

The speaker said he was convinced 
that the individualistic system would 
be more successful in raising the 
standard of living of a people than 
the Russian system. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The last 
speaker of the day is a distinguished 
statesman and business leader of Ger- 
many, Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, former Chan- 
cellor of Germany, and president of the 
Hamburg-American Lines, who will 
talk to us about “Shipping.” (Ap- 
plause.) 


Shipping 
By Dr. Wilhelm Cuno. 


Your request that I give you my 
views on present day shipping condi- 
tions has afforded me great pleasure. 
I deeply appreciate your kind invita- 
tion and think that I am right in in- 
terpreting! it as conferring a distinc- 
tion not only on German shipping, 
which during the past decade has re- 
established its former position thanks 
to its own efforts, but also on the com- 

anies with which my daily work is so 
intimately connected. 

I am afraid that it will be impossible 
for me in the course of my address on 
the situation in international shipping 
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to refrain from adding another touch 
of gloom to the gloomy picture of the 
world’s present situation, dark though 
it already is. As the carrier of the 
sea-borne trade between continents and 
countries separated by oceans, interna- 
tional shipping has suffered enormous- 
ly by the shrinka ge of the world’s trade 
and the decline and deterioration of 
the habit of thinking internationally. 
True, the war of arms has been brought 
to an end, but the economic pacification 
of the world is still a long way off. 


Economically, the nations are all at 
variance with one another, and they 
seem to have forgotten that the pros- 
perity of one depends on that of all 
the others. Years ago I stated it as 
my opinion that there can be no real 
world peace until all the nations have 
joined hands for mutual collaboration 
and until all of Central Europe’s na- 
tions are readmitted to the community 
of nations on equal terms of member- 
ship, because permanently impoverished 
countries are a source of danger to all 
their neighbors. This view is as true 
now as it was then. If a house owner 
surrounds his property with high walls, 
he shows that he does not want to have 
anything to do with his neighbors. But 
if whole nations and countries act on 
such principles — and unfortunately 
there is every sign that this is being 
done—they are doing their best to 
knock the bottom out of international 
trade and traffic. 

Decline in Shipping. 

The pre-war tendency on the part of 
nations and whole continents toward a 
world-wide linking up of their economic 
interests was based on the principle 
of the unrestricted free movement of 

rsons, merchandise and capital. What 
is being done now, however, is equiva- 
lent to the complete renunciation of 
that attitude. It is a breach with the 
principle of allowing the distribution 
of labor to proceed along natural lines 
and represents an attempt on the part 
of individual nations to secure their 
own economic salvation by ignoring the 
needs of all the others. 


The world is, in fact, completely out 
of joint. Perhaps there is no better 
indication of the gravity of the exist- 
ing depression, than the impossibility 
of distributing rationally the goods that 
are available. Su uity and want are 
next door neighbors. Where there 
should be unanimity of thought and 
action, we find discord, indifference and 
mutual distrust. Every nation is try- 
ing to isolate itself. But by now eco- 
nomic isolation, tariff walls and other 
barriers have proved futile, they ad- 
mittedly no longer give protection 
against the slow poison of the economic 
and financial crisis. Sooner or later 
a time must come when it will also 
dawn upon mankind that the old ques- 
tion of “to be or not to be” can only 
be answered in the affirmative if we 
unite all forces and if all work to- 
gether. We can only hope that this 
time is not too far off, and that it will 
then still be possible to build a safe 
dam against the economic and financial 
catastrophe that looms ahead of us. 

This is the situation which forms the 
background of present-day shipping en- 
terprise. Shipping is now but a mere 
shadow of its former self: Every day 
adds to the difficulties and complica- 
tions that beset the shipowner. No mat- 
ter whether his ships are employed in 
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the regular liner business or in tramp 
shipping, the disproportion between 
available tonnage and the number of 
passengers or the volume of cargo is 
continually increasing. 


Tonnage Increase. 


No shipowner now living has ever 
experienced a depression as violent and 
as protracted as the present one. The 
world’s mercantile tonnage aggregates 
about 70,000,000 tons, which is 40 per 
cent more than was in existence in 
1918; but if we take into account the 
immense technical progress in ship- 
building since then and the possibilities 
for the more efficient use of tonnage 
space, the difference between the pres- 
ent figure of 70,000,000 tons and the 
49,000,000 tons that were afloat be- 
fore the war becomes still more pro- 
nounced. 


Besides this oversupply of tonnage 
there has been a great decline in trans- 
portation by sea all over the world. 
The collapse of important raw material 
markets has resulted in a_ serious 
diminution of the purchasing power of 
the countries producing such raw ma- 
terials. The consequence is that other 
countries cannot sell their finished prod- 
ucts. This situation has caused a com- 
mew dislocation of the freight mar- 

ets, and you will recognize this at 
once when I quote a few figures from 
the freight indices. The statistics of 
the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom show that in 1926—the year 
of the British coal strike—the monthly 
average of freight fates was equiva- 
lent to 124.1 per cent of the 1913 fig- 
ure, and in 1930 the average was down 
to 81.8 per cent! Since 1930 the fig- 
ures have gone down still further. 
Owners, therefore, now obtain less re- 
numeration for their services than they 
did before the war, although their ships 
are better and their interest charges 
are higher than they were then, and 
although in almost all cases their op- 
erating costs have gone up very con- 
siderably. 
Passenger Business Poor. 

Conditions in the international pas- 
senger business are hardly better. The 
best indication of the present situation 
is given by the traffic on the most im- 
portant route, i.e., that on the North 
Atlantic. The upward movement which 
set in after the close of the war was 
first checked by the restrictions im- 
posed upon immigration into the United 
States. For a time it seemed as if the 
resulting losses could be retrieved by 
the increase in the emigrant traffic to 
other parts of America and by the en- 
couragement of tourist traffic. 

When, however, in 1929 the symtoms 
of the present trade slump made them- 
selves felt all over the world, when 
Canada, Brazil, the Argentines, and 
Chile also imposed restrictions upon 
immigration, and after this great coun- 
try closed its doors almost completely 
to European immigrants, the effects of 
the depression upon the transatlantic 
passenger trade became patent to all. 
Shipowners suffered a still further 
slump when the economic insecurity 
and the general business decline as- 
sumed international P ate rtions hereto- 
fore unknown—a development which 


tended to paralyze every branch of 
shipping. 

Shipping companies, of course, did 
not abandon themselves to idle passivity 
in the face of the changed situation. 
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They went to work and reduced their 
sailing schedules; they provided special 
facilities for tourist traffic; they tried 
to encourage travelling by very ma- 
terial reductions in the fares. This last 
step in particular was taken in direct 
response to President Hoover’s mora- 
torium proposal, and was intended to 
contribute towards the rebirth of con- 
fidence. You all know that unfortunate- 
ly confidence has not been restored so 
far, and due to this the shipping world 
is confronted with the probability that 
the lowest level in transatlantic shipping 
has not yet been reached. 
Competition Very Keen. 

Although ships have been laid up in 
great numbers, those units still ply- 
ing the seven seas are by no means 
utilized to their full capacity; and if 
we take into consideration the to 
still under construction, we cannot help 
wondering how this further addition to 
the available shipping space will affect 
the situation. As long as the depres- 
sion lasts, the result will be that this 
new tonnage will take away the trade 
from other ships, and that as the ulti- 
mate consequence, all additional ton- 
nage is bound to diminish the rent- 
ability of the shipping business in gen- 
eral and irrespective of the nationality 
and the ownership of the vessels con- 
cerned. 

In order not to burden you with too 
many details, permit me to state briefly 
that the situation, as I outlined it for 
the North Atlantic trade, is in no way 
different from that in the South and 
Central American trade, nor in the Far 
East. 

In view of these conditions which, 
of course, I could only outline, it is not 
surprising to see that the natural com- 
petition among the shipping companies 
is now much keener than it has ever 
been before, and in the face of this 
it is very fortunate that a system of 
conferences exists which, just as be- 
fore the war, has again been found of 
the utmost value to the companies op- 
erating regular liner services. While 
it is true that the conferences have 
not been able to prevent a considerable 
decrease in rates, yet they have been 
the means of avoiding a fight of all 
against all, and have thus enabled most 
of the companies to maintain at least 
their existence. They have mitigated 
the grossest abuses inherent in un- 
fettered competition, and even though 
the conditions obtaining within the va- 
rious conferences are not everywhere 
what they ought to be, the system as 
such has successfully stood the acid 
test of this, the worst of all depres- 
sions. 

Shipping Conferences. 

We shipping people have a right to 
be very proud of these conferences be- 
cause within them the spirit of inter- 
national co-operation and good 
manifested itself already shortly after 
the war when the political and eco- 
nomic antagonisms were still evident in 
all their magnitude. 

But we have not only tried to over- 
come the effects of the depression 
through co-operation in conferences. We 
have furthermore applied every means 
in the way of rationalizing our busi- 
ness activities as well as our me 
Steam engines have been replaced by 
motors or turbines wherever this 
promised to result in better earnings; 
and in order to overcome heretofore un- 
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CONQUERORS OF THE AIR HELP TO ABOLISH WAR. 


At the Friendship Dinner, left to right—Commander A. C. Read, U. S. Navy, 
Eckener, commander of the Graf Zeppelin in its world tours; Sir Arthur Whitten Brown, England, first to make a non- 
Richard Byrd, U. S. Navy, conqueror of North and South Poles by the air. 


stop flight across the Atlantic; Admiral 


restricted competition, many companies 
have made working agreements or even 
have gone so far as to give up their 
own proud existence in mergers with 
other companies when this course would 
promise to be the most efficient way 
of improving conditions and _ their 
rentability. But all this was insuffi- 
cient in the face of the prevailing de- 
pression, and the result today is that 
unheard-of numbers of ships of all 
nationalities have had to be laid up. 

Exact figures are not available; but 
it has been estimated that over 15 per 
cent of the world’s tonnage has thus 
been tied up. It is quite possible, in- 
deed, that by now the percentage has 
gone up still higher. At any rate, the 
long lines of “dead” ships laid up in the 
big seaports are something formerly 
unknown to shipowners; and there is 
really nothing that better signifies the 
serious state of the shipping trade than 
this enormous mass of idle capital. 
However, in spite of this situation new 
construction is still going on. The sub- 
stitution of new tonnage for old, at a 
time when there are far more ships not 
only in existence but afloat than wre 
necessary for the requirements of trade, 
seems absurd. Its only justification, if 
there is any at all, lies in the fact than 
now more than ever only those units 
can hold their own which are superior 
to their rivals in regard to speed, 
equipment and rentability. 

What About Subsidies? 

As long as the construction of new 
vessels is guided by the aforementioned 
economic motives, and as long as the 
units intended to be replaced were ac- 
tually withdrawn from service, perhaps 
no objection could be taken to such 
action. Unfortunately, however, in 
many instances the obsolete vessels 
were not scrapped but sold, and sold 
in most cases at ridiculous prices which 
enabled the purchaser to run_ those 
ships at exceedingly low costs. In this 
way he was able to cut freight rates, 
already insufficient, still further. Mean- 
while the duration of the depression 
has automatically checked a great deal 
of new construction. Companies which 
cannot rely on Government subsidies, 
are today no longer able to replace even 
those vessels that have become obso- 
lete through natural causes; their 
Profits, if there are any at all, are in- 
sufficient, and the money market be- 
ing what it is, there can be no ques- 
tion of borrowing the necessary funds. 


It may be assumed that even those 
lines which are in receipt of Govern- 
ment subsidies, will sooner or later 
realize that new ships alone are of little 
value if passengers and merchandise to 
fill them are lacking. 


Even the briefest account of the po- 
sition of international shipping and the 
tendencies that govern its development 
must make some mention of a problem 
which has caused a great many con- 
troversies, and to which I am rather 
reluctantly referring. But it seems to 
me that before an audience such as I 
have the honor of addressing today, it 
is my absolute duty to discuss this 
problem because it is of the utmost im- 
portance not only to shipping but also 
to the principles which ought to gov- 
ern world commerce and trade. I am 
referring to the question: “Is there 
in the long run common sense at all in 
subsidizing shipping companies?” I 
need not in this connection enumerate 
the various arguments for. and against 
subsidies. They are as familiar to you 
as they are to me. 


It is often claimed that German ship- 
ping is being subsidized by the German 
Government. Permit me to state, and 
T lay the utmost stress upon this state- 
ment, that there exists nothing in the 
way of subsidizing shipping in Ger- 
many. We are of the opinion that any 
Government support for shipping, no 
matter how little or how much, is bound 
to cause interference and accordingly 
to undermine its character as an in- 
dividual and private enterprise. At 
times like the present, when the ques- 
tion of individualism versus collectivism 
is so earnestly debated, both from the 
political and the economic point of view, 
the champions of individualism should 
ask. themselves. in all seriousness 
whether shipping subsidies are really 
consistent with the principles of the 
capitalistic system. 

Scrapping Extra Tonnage. 

In my opinion we cannot object to 
protectionism in matters of commerce 
and customs duties, and in the same 
breath defend it in matters relating to 
shipping. In every subsidizing policy 
it is immaterial whether the object 
which is accorded preferential treat- 
ment, is wheat, or lumber, or oil, or the 
transportation of goods or passengers. 
The one thing that matters is that 
such a policy always tends to upset 
the natural course of demand and sup- 
ply, and, therefore, will bring about 


first to cross the Atlantic; Dr. Hugo 


an alteration of this fundamental basis 
of all competition. 


Let me finally add a word on a prob- 
lem which, as a means of overcoming 
the depression, has been widely dis- 
cussed. I am thinking of the plans for 
the scrapping or laying up of super- 
flous tonnage by mutual international 
agreement on a world-wide scale. It 
would be highly desirable to take prac- 
tical steps towards this end, even 
though it is undoubtedly true that the 
various interests will be largely con- 
flicting with one another, and that it 
will be exceedingly difficult to reduce 
them to a common denominator. 

Shipping is essentially international 
in its character, and the international 
spirit has always animated shipowners. 
It ought to be possible, therefore, to 
agree upon joint section in the broadest 
possible scope on the part of all the 
principal seafaring nations and their 
shipping undertakings. 

Cooperation in Shipping. 

I come to the end of my remarks. 
And if I draw the final conclusions 
from all I have said and much I have 
had to leave unsaid, I may state, in my 
opinion, a sane and sound world ship- 
ping policy rests on the following three 
principles: 

(1) The combining of the Pomp 
interests within each country for eac 
field or sphere of service, and the co- 
operation of companies of different na- 
tionalities engaged in the same trade 
beyond the limits of the present con- 
ference system, but with a strict main- 
tenance of the individuality of each flag. 


(2) Ruthless elimination from world 
shipping of all that which is diseased 
and useless with particular considera- 
tion of the problem of withdrawing and 
scrapping antiquated tonnage accord- 


_ ing to international agreements. 


End Economic War. 


(3) Restoration of the free play of 
competitive forces by elimination of 
governmental subsidies or other gov- 
ernmental interference with the unfet- 
tered private initiative and responsi- 
bility of the ship owner. 

I know that to many these principles 
may seem unattainable ideals. But to 
us shipping men, no task should appear 
too great or too difficult, especially in 
such unusual times as the present, but 
that we should attack it courageously. 
We German shipowners, who since the 
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war have brought our seagoing tonnage 
from zero to four-fifths of the prewar 
figure, have in our own country gath- 
ered together the shipping interests to 
make common cause, forgetting all 
prestige and tradition, and we are ready 
and willing to work for the recuper- 
ation loyally and on an equal basis with 
other shipping countries. Immediately 
after the war we demonstrated to the 
American flag this willingness to co- 
operate, and again later through our 
participation in all conferences. 

But any sensible cooperation in in- 
ternational shipping will be futile as 
long as world commerce is not restored. 
This consummation will be attained only 
when and if the fundamental causes of 
the world crisis are cleared away. 
These, however, are far removed from 
commerce and shipping and are found 
in the sphere of international politics. 
As long as we lack a complete change 
in the attitude of the nations towards 
one another instead of against one 
another, all hope for renewed prosper- 
ity of world economics is vain, and the 
prosperity of the few remaining coun- 
tries which today are suffering least 
from the world crisis can only be a 
matter of short duration. 

Thus the continuation of the world 
war in a different form assumes a fatal 
significance because it is the very con- 
dition of a dissatisfied world which has 
prepared the ground for the battle of 
minds over the political and economic 
shaping of the future and the clash of 
the individualistic idea with that of 
socialism and communism. 


Save Individualistic System. 

In the great world struggle between 
the individualistic and the collectivistic 
forms of national economy, we in Cen- 
tral Europe are entrusted with the task, 
difficult and of the gravest responsibil- 
ity, of holding the fort, and within our 
own confines to lead our economy back 
upon the safe paths of individualism, 
from which, I regret to say, it has 
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been led astray by socialistic experi- 
ments and influences, especially in mat- 
ters of wages, taxation and social bur- 
dens. On the other hand, you here in 
America are charged with the task of 
removing the world-economical and 
world-political defects which prevent 
the convalescence and recuperation of 
world economics, particularly as a con- 
sequence of destructive reparations and 
war debt payments. 

It was as a deliverance from utter 
despair that we greeted the great mes- 
sage of President Hoover. In advo- 
cating a one-year moratorium for rep- 
arations and debts, he proved his thor- 
ough understanding and his full grasp 
of the fundamental ailment of our 
times. At the same time he left no 
doubt that in the economy of the world 
the fate of America is inseparably 
hnked to that of Europe, just as 
Europe, in putting her own house in 
order, simply cannot do without Amer- 
ica. And though the realization of this 
great message may not have been fully 
accomplished, yet it was and remains 
the first great step towards the salva- 
tion of the world from its present 
crisis. It also brought to all of us the 
sincere hope that the forces of the old 
and the new world, united and with a 
clear understanding of their responsi- 
bility, will be able to save the individ- 
ualistic economic system from destruc- 
tion, that they will revive the ebbing 
life of the world’s nations and give 
them back their work. 

World economics and world shipping 
means joining and balancing the care- 
fully considered interests of countries 
economically free and of equal stand- 
ing. World economics means the op- 
posite of isolation and separation, it 
means cooperation. Cooperation means 
a and confidence brings friend- 
ship. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: The Eighth 
Conference of Major Industries now 
stands adjourned. 


- COOPERATING COMMITTEE. 


The Cooperating Committee for the 
Friendship Dinner included the follow- 
ing: 

Agriculture—C. E. Huff, President, 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation; 
James C. Stone, Chairman, Federal 
Farm Board; Frank O. Lowden, farm- 
er; L. J. Tabor, Master, The National 
Grange. 

Automobiles—Walter P. Chrysler, 
Chairman of the Board and President, 
Chrysler Motor Corporation; are 
Erskine, President, The Studebaker 
Corporation; Edsel Ford, President, 
Ford Motor Co.; Alvan Macauley, Pres- 
ident, Packard Motor Car Co.; A. P. 
Sloan, jr., President, General Motors 
Corporation. 


Building and Construction —Ernest 
R. Graham, Graham, Anderson, Probst 
and White; Louis J. Horowitz, Pres- 
igent, Thompson, Starrett Co.; R. A. 
Long, Chairman of the Board, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.; George O. Muhlfeld, 
President, Stone & Webster, Inc.; Paul 
Starrett, President, Starrett Brothers 
and: Eken, Inc.; Clarence M. Woolley, 
Chairman of the Board, American 
Radiator Co. : 


Communication——M. H. Aylesworth, 
President, National Broadcasting Co.; 
Newcomb Carlton, President, Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; Walter S. Gifford, 
President, American Telephone and 
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Telegraph Co.; James G. Harbord, 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Corpora. 
tion of America; Clarence H. Mackay, 
President, Postal Telegraph Cable Co, 
Education—James R. Angell, Pres- 
ident, Yale University; E. E. Brown, 
President, New York University; H 
Woodburn Chase, President, University 
of Illinois; John Grier Hibben, Pres. 
ident, Princeton University; Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, President, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Walter Dill Scott, 
President, Northwestern University; 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, President, Leland 
Stanford University. 
Electricity—Samuel Insull, Chair- 
man of the Board, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co.; S. Z. Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Board, Electric Bond and Share Co,; 
A. W. Robertson, Chairman of the 
Board, Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Matthew S. Sloan, Pres- 
ident, New York Edison Co.; Gerard 
Swope, President, General Electric Co, 
Finance.—William H. Crocker, Pres- 
ident, Crocker First National Bank; 
Otto H. Kahn, Member, Kuhn, Loeb and 
Co.; Charles E. Mitchell, Chairman, 
National City Bank; W. C. Potter, Pres- 
ident, Guaranty Trust Co.; Arthur 
Reynolds, Chairman of the Board, Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Co,; 
Eugene M. Stevens, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago; Melvin A. Traylor, 
President, First Union Trust & Savings 
Bank;: Paul M. Warburg, Chairman of 
the Board, The Manhattan Co.; Albert 
H. Wiggin, Chairman of the Board, 
Chase National Bank. 
Merchandising.—George .B. Everitt, 
President, Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
John H. Hartford, President, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.; A. W. Mil- 
burn, President, The Borden Co.; A..H. 
Morrill, President, Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Co.; J. C. Penney, Chairman of 
the Board, J. C. Penney Co.; W. C. 
Procter, Chairman of the Board, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co.; Samuel W. Reyburn, 
President, Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration of New York; James Simpson, 
Chairman of the Board, Marshall Field 
& Co.; R. E. Wood, President, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 
Motion Pictures—Adolph  Zukor, 
President, Paramount-Publix Corpor- 
ation. 


Oik—Ralph C. Holmes, President, 
The Texas Co.; W. L. Mellon, Chairman 
of the Board, Guif Oil Corporation of 
Pennsylvania; Edwin B. Reeser, Pres- 
ident, Barnsdall Corporation; Edward 
G. Seubert, President, Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana; W. C. Teagle, 
President, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 


Railroads.—W. W. Atterbury, Pres- 
ident, Pennsylvania Railroad; P. E. 
Crowley, President, New York Central 
Lines; Carl R. Gray, President, Union 
Pacific System; Fairfax Harrison, 
President, Southern Railway Co.; Paul 
Shoup, President, Southern Pacific Co.; 
W. B. Storey, President, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; Sir Henry 
Worth Thornton, Chairman and Pres 
ident, Canadian National Railway; 
Daniel Willard, President, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. 


Steel—Eugene G. Grace, President, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Myron C. 
Taylor, Chairman of Finance Comn 
tee, United States Steel Corporation; 
George M. Verity, Chairman, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 
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World Leaders Plead for Peace at Friendship Dinner 


The Friendship Dinner was 
given in honor of distinguished 
soldiers who have directed war, 
statesmen who have negotiated 
or advanced peace, and pioneering 
aviators whose flights have ex- 
tended good will. 

It made its point. 

Leaders from two of the 
world’s greatest armies in the 
World War spoke their detesta- 
tion of war and their hope for 
peace. 

The delegate from Japan pre- 
sented the irrefutable logic of 
peace in words whose brevity 
added to their force. 

The ambassador from Germany 
asked for world friendship, and 
gave the reasons. 

Conquerors of the air did not 
need to speak—they and their 
colleagues have shown the world 
that another war means the de- 
struction of civilization. 


This Friendship Dinner was given by 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers and Columbia University, with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York and the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York cooperating. 

A Great Spectacle. 

The scene was the new - Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel grand ball room. Nearly 
two thousand diners occupied all avail- 
able space, including box tiers and ad- 
joining rooms. A reception for distin- 
guished guests was held in the Astor 
Gallery before the dinner. As _ the 
honor guests entered they were pre- 
ceded each by his country’s flag, the 
orchestra playing the national anthem. 
At the conclusion of the entrance the 
grand organ led the assemblage in the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

A striking feature of the evening was 
the tribute to the late Thomas A. 


Edison, an honorary chairman of the 
evening. At exactly 10 p.m. all lights 
were extinguished, and the organ 
played softly “Lead Kindly Light.” As 
the lights came on Thomas E. Wilson 
read with great impressiveness the 
words of the Bible beginning: “Let 
your light so shine before men,” ete. 

The dinner, prepared by the famous 
“Oscar of the Waldorf,” was a triumph 
of culinary art, the piece de resistance 
being a double sirloin steak which in 
itself was an object-lesson to every 
packer who kills beef. Such meat 
would insure the popularity of any 
packer or meat dealer. The menu: 

CANAPES A LA OSCAR 
CREAM OF CUCUMBERS, ROSSOLNICK 
ESCALOPE OF KINGFISH, FLORIDA 
POTATOES PARISIENNE, .PERSILLADE 
DOUBLE SIRLOIN STEAK, MAITRE D'HOTEL 
FRESH MUSHROOMS 
TINY STRING BEANS, AU BEURRE 
WALDORF SALAD 
BOMB TOSCA 
GOURMANDISES 
COFFEE 
Presiding and Presenting. 

The proceedings were opened by 
Frederic S. Snyder, Chairman of the 
Board of the Institute, who introduced 
Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Institute Plan Commission, who in turn 
presented the honorary chairmen of the 
evening—Charles M. Schwab, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Adolph S. Ochs and Owen 
D. Young. 

Chairman Snyder then presented the 
four speakers of the evening—The 
Honorable Yukio Ozaki, of Japan; the 
German Ambassador, Freidrich Wil- 
helm von Prittwitz und Gaffron; Gen- 
eral James G. Harbord, former chief 
of staff of the American Expeditionary 
Forces; and Field Marshal Sir William 
Robertson, chief of the general staff of 
the British Army. 

The addresses made by these distin- 
guished men are given here: 


Japan’s Peace Logic 


HONORABLE YUKIO OZAKI: At 
the time when we are troubling our 
friends all over the world with the un- 
fortunate incidents in Manchuria, I feel 


rather awkward to talk about peace and 
friendship between the nations. But 
the Sino-Japanese conflict is only a 
temporary question, while what I want 
to say has longer duration. 

You are the richest and perhaps the 
most powerful nation in the world at 
present. Every country near and far, 
must be either jealous of or afraid of 
you more or less, even if you behave in 
the most friendly spirit toward them. 


In the present state of our civiliza- 
tion no nation can have a true and 
permanent friend. If it is weak it is 
despised, if it is strong it is feared. 
Hence all kinds of armaments, alliances 
and double dealings. 

My country was much poorer and 
weaker at the end of the last century. 
Though she might have been despised 
by them in their hearts, still she was 
made much of by America, admired by 
China, and courted by both Russia and 
England, which resulted in the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. We never stood in 
a better position than at that time, in- 
ternationally. 

Now that we have made some prog- 
ress in industries and armaments, we 
have no true friend as a nation. The 
United States of America wants to de- 
fend Hawaii and the Philippines, Eng- 
land has built a naval base at Singa- 
pore to defend India or Australia. But 
to defend against whom, if not against 
Japan? Such is the fate of a nation! 
If you blame us for being militaristic, 
I can remind you that it was you, the 
occidental nations, who made us mili- 
taristic. (On this occasion for culti- 
vating real friendship, I might be al- 
lowed to speak most frankly instead of 
in diplomatic language.) 

While we were very peaceful, com- 
posing poems, cultivating flower ar- 
rangement, studying incence burning— 
in a word, when we were addicted to 
things artistic and beautiful—you did 
not give us a place even among third 
rate. powers. It is only after we 
adopted the English method of train- 
ing men for the navy, and the German 
system for the army, and had won two 
wars against the two biggest nations of 
the world that you Americans and 
Europeans accepted us on an equal foot- 
ing. This is only to tell you the truth, 
and not meant for criticism at all. 


All empires or nations are founded 


BIG MEN OF FOUR NATIONS SPEAK FOR PEACE. 


At the Friendship Dinner, left to right—Andre Citroen, France; former Premier Vittorio Olando, Italy; Field Marshall 
Sir William Robertson, Great Britain; Yukio Ozaki, Japan. 
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MUCH SAID IN FEW WORDS 


Read the speech of Yukio Ozaki at the 
Friendship Dinner if you want the logic 
of the situation in short order. 


on might, instead of right. Unless this 
fundamental condition of the existence 
of nations is reformed, the unfriendly 
spirit toward each other cannot be 
eradicated. Let us try to make all the 
nations of the world stand on a moral 
basis by accepting the international 
court of justice and by changing the 
educational system from a narrow na- 
tionalism. All nations ought to stand 
on the basis of friendship and good will 
instead of jealousy and enmity. Peace 
and security can only be obtained 
through friendship. 

Canada and the United States of 
America have more than 3,000 miles of 
frontier practically without any kind 
of defence on either side, yet they have 
no fear of each other and feel secure. 
This good example can be followed by 
the other nations of the world. 

While the world was larger, owing 
to the lack of many kinds of communi- 
cations, one nation could prosper at the 
expense of another. But now that the 
world has become very much smaller, 
ery one-tenth of what it used to 

at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and destructive weapons of war 
a hundred times more effective, no na- 
tion can live and prosper by being an 
enemy to the other. 

But as long as human beings are 
brought up with the doctrine of narrow 
nationalism instead of internationalism, 
the sentiment of true friendship can 
never grow satisfactorily. Even the 
most upright and the kindest people 
become quite selfish and unreasonable 
when they are governed by a national 
sentiment. This fact was amply proved 
by Christian dignitaries who prayed 
only for the victory of their own na- 
tions during the War. 

Nationalism was very useful in an 
old world, as feudalism was useful in 
a still older world. But now that the 
world has become so small, the narrow 
kind of nationalism is out of date. It 
must be fundamentally improved, 
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though not abolished altogether, like 
feudalism. 

Everything is getting international- 
ized except the human heart. True 


friendship can only be _ cultivated 
through internationalism. 
No Soldier Wants War 


MAJOR GENERAL JAMES 4G. 
HARBORD: Your Excellency, Field 
Marshall Robertson, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: This is not the first time in my 
life that I have tried to substitute for 
General Pershing, but I approach it 
with more trepidation and less confi- 
dence than on any previous occasion. 
A lesser man who finds himself rattling 
about in the shoes of a greater one is 
never comfortable, but there is no liv- 
ing man who has a higher claim to de- 
mand from me that or any other ser- 
vice which I can perform. I know that 
you will share with me the regret at 
his unavoidable absence this evening, 
the more because for me the years that 
I spent under his direct command are to 
me the years of my life that mean the 
most in either peace or war. 

In the panorama of war memories 
there arise before me tonight a group 
of most distinguished men of all the 
allied countries, two of whom are hap- 
pily with us this evening—His Excel- 
lency, the former Prime Minister of 
Italy, Senor Orlando, and General Sir 
William Robertson, who as chief of the 
Imperial Genera] Staff of the British 
Empire enjoyed the admiration and re- 
spect of all of us who served your 
country overseas in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. 

It is true to say that this is a chang- 
ing world, but in no other age than ours 
would it have been possible to bring 
about this occasion within thirteen 
years after the end of a great war. 


Many and swift have been the 
changes in the means of communication 
and transportation which have aided in 
bringing this about. But it would never 
have been possible were it not for the 
impression continually sinking into the 
heart of the world that no matter how 
much the world may owe to war, and 
it does owe much, it is no longer an 
efficient instrument of foreign policy. 
(Applause) War is no longer to be 
a resort of the nations, except in the 
extreme instance where it is justified 
by national self-preservation. 

None of us who had a part in the 
War can forget those days, but to re- 
member them is not to be inconsistent 
with the purposes of this meeting. It 
may perhaps be that the mutual respect 
built upon those bitter days may prove 
- foundation for a permanent friend- 
ship. 

To you, Mr. Chairman, and those 
associated with you, congratulations are 
due for having afforded this oppor- 
tunity to the representatives of the 
most powerful nations of the earth to 
testify to the changing sentiment in 
the hearts of mankind, changing in the 
estimate of the value of international 
friendship. There can be no better evi- 
dence of such a change than the pres- 
ence here at this table of Sir William 
Robertson, listening with pleasure and 
concurrence to the words of His Ex- 
cellency, the German Ambassador, who 
now in friendship with us represents 
the great German people with whom 
but a short time ago we were at bitter 
war. (Applause) 
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No soldier who has ever seen 9 
desires to see another one. May 
be the forerunner of that day when 
war drums shall throb no longer a 
the battle flags shall be furled. ( 
plause) 


Need for Friendship 


HIS EXCELLENCY, F. W..- 
PRITTWITZ UND GAFFRON: 
name chosen for this gathering is 
only characteristic for American hj 
pitality, it also indicates a sug 
Friendship is indeed what we need 
in difficult times. 

There are nowadays a great 
unsolved problems. There will be 
lems on the earth as long as it 
and the dream of making it a 
dise will remain unrealized. ee 

In the international field it is nots 
much the existence of difficult 
lems which causes unrest and 
but rather the disagreement on 
methods and principles to be a 
for their settlement. The nations 
only overcome the fear of arising p 
litical, social and economic probleaals 
it is possible to convince them that the 
best method to oppress? these 
lems is in a friendly spirit, and if it is 
possible to reassure them that only the 
principles of justice shall be applied 
in their settlement. 


Since the 

















reat war much progress 
has been made towards organizing and 
maintaining international peace. How- 
ever, the ultimate success of all en- 
deavors along that line will always de- 
pend upon the peoples themselves, 
Therefore, next to the political and 
economic leaders all educational insti- 
tutions, schools and especially univer- 
sities have a growing responsibility. 
Much depends upon the way in which 
the younger generation is being trained 
in the face of our difficult problems. 
More than ever should our children be 
taught that, notwithstanding all differ- 
ences of customs and languages, ‘the 





FRIENDSHIP DINNER PILOT 


Chairman Frederic S. Snyder guided the 
complicated program of the great closing 
convention event. 
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DIPLOMAT TALKS FOR PEACE 
Herr von Prittwitz und Gaffron, German 


ambassador, joined the general 


chorus. 


peace 


civilized world is one big commonwealth 
of nations. Our duties, therefore, are 
not only national but international as 
well. 


Politics and ethics should no longer 
exist separately. The great German 
philosopher Emanuel Kant expressed 
this thought more than a century ago, 
when in his book “On Perpetual Peace” 
he said: “True politics cannot take a 
single step without first having con- 
sulted morality; although politics in it- 
self is a difficult art, yet the union 
of politics with morality is no art at 
all, for whatever knot of strife there 
may be between them which politics 
amet untie, morality at once cuts in 

0. 


We have among us the president of 
an institution which proclaims the work 
for peace as its guiding principle. No 
more appropriate ocacsion could be 
found than this testimonial of inter- 
national friendship to express to the 
head of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace our admiration and 
our gratitude. ~ 


Warrior Hates War 


FIELD MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON: Mr. Chairman, Your 
Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
would like first, sir, to assure you that 
I esteem it a very great honor to have 
been invited to be a guest at this most 
momentous meeting. And, incidentally, 
it affords me an opportunity of meeting 
again some of those with whom I was 
privileged to work in the War—Signor 
Orlando, whom I often met in the con- 
ferences we used to hold in the dif- 
ferent capitals in those anxious times; 
= Harbord and General Atter- 

But I also have a sense of diffidence 
to be called upon to address a body of 
men of such eminence and worldwide 
reputation as those who compose this 
great gathering, and more particularly 
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to speak to them on so vast and so 
delicate a subject as the extension of 
international friendship, and again 
more Bake a mig at this time, when 
that friendshop is rather threatened 
perhaps by jealousies, animosities and 
suspicions which unfortunately prevail 
at ag time in certain parts of the 
world. 


War Is Terribly Costly. . 


It is quite true everybody talks of 
peace, but naval and military budgets 
have continued to increase rather than 
to diminish, and in some cases arma- 
ments have increased in proportion. 
The world is still spending, I un- 
derstand, something like 800,000,000 
pounds a year on its armaments, which 
is much more than most nations can 
afford, all because the nations fear that 
they may be attacked by one or another 
of their neighbors, and because they 
hold to the exploded fallacy that if 
you want peace you should prepare for 
war. 

That is quite exploded, as recent 
history shows. More preparations for 
war have shown over and over again 
they are at least as likely to provoke 
war as to prevent it. 

How to remedy that situation is a 
very difficult matter. It is one ques- 
tion for the statesman rather than 
soldier like myself. I will touch upon 
only one or two points and suggest one 
or two ways in which perhaps some 
improvement can be made. 

The first suggestion I have to make 
is that no hearing should be given to 
those who say wars are inevitable. So 
long as you listen to that, I don’t see 
that any progress is possible. And if 
it be true, then the world is in a bad 
way indeed, seeing what the last war 
was like and what we expect the next 
one to be like. 


War Not Necessary. 


For four or five years practically 
every ablebodied man in belligerent 
countries in Europe 'was employed 
with work in connection with war 
either abroad or at home. I suppose 
70,000,000 or 80,000,000 men were em- 
ployed during those years in that way, 
and what for? Into the same insatiable 
vortex was drawn all other resources, 
rights, money, ships, brains, everything 
else. The cost cannot be calculated. 


I know what it cost my country. In 
17 and ’18 we used to pay between five 
and seven million pounds a day. We 
lost 8,000,000 tons of mercantile ship- 
ping. We fired off artillery ammuni- 
tion before any infantry went over the 
top, and there were in three battles on 
the Western Front 52,000,000 pounds’ 
worth, and in weight in one battle 
480,000 tons. Think of those figures 
and the debts! 

Then again I speak of my own coun- 
try because I know the facts. Of the 
seven or eight million men we sent out 
to the eight fronts on which our troops 
were engaged, we lost a million. 


So one could go on for any length 
of time, but there is no need. These 
things are all well known to you, and 
from the reception you gave to the 
remark made by General Harbord, I 
venture to believe you will agree with 
me that no man ought to sit down. by 
the wayside and supinely say that these 
terrible losses and wastes either must 
continue to recur because there is no 
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way of settling international differences 
except by the employment of brute 
force, by war. (Applause.) 


Another Way Is Found. 


I want to submit now that another 
way can be found by which nations 
can live together without having peri- 
odical recourse as in the past to butch- 
ery and barbarism. Give a will to 
peace in any way equal to the will to 
war which nations were too frequently 
taught to cultivate before 1914. 


I want to emphasize, too, if I may, 
that the finding of this way is not 
merely a matter of sentiment, as some 
people say. It is a sheer necessity. 


The world cannot afford another war. 
There is not a statesman in the world, 
I suppose, nor any thoughtful citizen 
who does not know that if another war 
like the last comes upon us, it will not 
only further weaken our shattered 
civilization, but will practically destroy 
it. 


There is no question, I think, of na- 
tions being called upon to surrender 
important rights. All they have got 
to do is to give to the interests of each 
other something like the same consid- 
eration as is expected from one indi- 
vidual to another. When disputes 
arise, approach them in a just and 
friendly spirit, as gentlemen, not as 
brigands, as Christians, not as pirates. 
(Applause.) 


All that is very easily said, I know, 
ladies and gentlemen, much more easily 
said than it is to do it, but it is sat- 
isfactory to feel considerable progress 
has been made in recent years. There 
is now much more frankness between 
the nations, and those old, disgraceful 
methods of so-called diplomacy which 
may better be termed deceit we now 
hope have begun to disappear. 

Moreover, this is a very important 
thing—the peoples of the world in gen- 
eral now well know that war is futile 





ENGLISHMAN TALKS FRANKLY 


Field Marshal Sir William Robertson 
told the diners what he thought of war 
and peace. 
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and does not serve the end which it is 
supposed to serve. 


World Now Hates War. 


I do not exaggerate when I suggest 
that war was never so detested as an 
instrument of policy as it is today. I 
think you get proof on any Armistice 
Day. You do in my country; and I 
think the most significant feature of 
this is not the playing of bands and 
exultation and waving of flags, and so 
forth. It is the two-minute silent pro- 
cession of devout men and women go- 
ing to visit the Tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior. 

It is hoped the statesmen of the 
world will know how to use these very 
encouraging elements. The movement 
for disarmament, which is an import- 
ant thing in this question, has not gone 
so fast as some people expected, but 
it is bound to go slowly. The condi- 
tions are so varied and comparisons 
between armies are so difficult to 
make. 


Hope in Disarmament Conference. 


However, we can only hope that some 
real progress will be made in the forth- 
coming Disarmament Conference, and 
we may sincerely hope that will be so, 
not only in order to enable budgets to 
be balanced, but something much more 
than that. So that it will help to pre 
vent the very serious menace to the 
preservation of peace in Europe which 
may perhaps arrive if the Conference 
fails. 

The Conference, I believe, leaves us 
either better off or worse than we ar2 
tonight. It should be _ everybody’s 
prayer that the Conference succeeds 

This League of Nations has been 
criticized a good deal because more has 
not been accomplished in this and other 
respects. I believe most statesmen in 
Europe think the League of Nations 
has done very well, considering the dis- 
advantages under which it has worked. 





CONQUEROR OF THE POLES 


Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, who flew 
across the Atlantic and over both North 
and South Poles, a guest at the World’s 
Friendship Dinner. 
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EARNEST ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


Former Premier Orlando of Italy re- 
news old associations. 


It got very little support, to begin with. 
It hasn’t even yet got your great coun- 
try as a member. 


Well, of course, I did not say that in 
any way of criticism; that would be 
quite unpardonable. I say it because I 
want to recall that before 1914 we in 
my country always consistently tried to 
keep out of what we called European 
entanglements, and we lived what was 
described as a state of splendid isola- 
tion. 


Nations Can’t Live Alone. 


That may have been a good policy, 
or a bad one, but one effect undoubt- 
edly was that by not taking sides we 
sometimes found or usually found our- 
sleves with friends in neither camp and 
enemies in both. 

Well, eventually we came to see we 
could not live alone to ourselves. We 
came to see it was no good talking 
about foreign countries because there 
are not any foreign countries today. 
As you gentlemen know much better 
than I know, the interests of nations 
are now so interwoven that when one 
suffers they all suffer, and we cannot 
go back in Europe, I think I may savy, 
to the days of separate and self-suffic- 
ing states. We have to live together, 
and for that purpose the League of 
Nations or something like it seems to 
be an necessary part of the world or- 
ganization. 

I have gotten on very dangerous 
ground, so I had better stop before I 
make things worse. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

I only just want to say this to suv- 
port something that General Horbord 
said. I want to suggest that. those re- 
sponsible for getting up this meeting 
have done a real service to humanity. 
It is to be hoped this example will be 
widely followed, and I think we should 
all try to be optimistic. 


Advice Based on Experience. 
We have our tails down these days, 
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at least in my country. We hope that 
although this new spirit that we want 
to see infused in the conduct of inter. 
national relations, although it may take 
time, perhaps generations to carry oy 
many failures and disappointments 
meanwhile occur, eventually a way wil] 
be found by which nations can live to. 
gether. 


These are the views, ladies and gen. 
tlemen, that I have to submit to you, 
I thank you for your patience. I am 
afraid I have been a very long time, 
I claim no merit for them. There jg 
nothing original about them. They hap. 
pen to represent the conclusions {tess 
reached after a military career cover. 
ing more than half a century, during 
which for many years I was almost 
daily employed in considering one form 
or another of armaments and war. 

I present the result of that expe 
rience to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
with one desire only, and that is, that 
it may to some small extent at an 
rate contribute toward the noble wo 
which this meeting was designed to 
support, that is the promotion of peace 
on earth and good will toward men, 
(Great applause.) 


Distinguished Guests Presented. 


Following the four addresses Mr, 
Wilson presented in a happy manner a 
number of the distinguished guests 
present. 

He was followed by President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who paid tribute to the occa- 
sion and to the guests of honor in the 
following words: 


Vision of a New Day 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUT- 
LER: Mr. Chairman: This notable 


gathering, quite unprecedented in my 
memory for the variety and distinction 
of the men of leadership and vision 
drawn here from many walks of life 
in many lands, is a rainbow of promise 


HE'S STILL FLYING HIGH 


Sir Arthur Whitten Brown, first nom 
stop Atlantic flyer, enjoyed all the honors 
heaped on him. 
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after a great and disastrous storm. It 
js a symbol of the years that are open- 
ing before us with their invitation to 
rogress toward high ideals on new 
fines of practical endeavor, and by the 
earnest and willing and kindly coopera- 
tion of men of affairs, men of conse- 
quence, men of attainment, men of re- 
sponsibility in every land. 

We are looking out from the point 
at which we stand in this year of grace 
upon something which the historian of 
one hundred or two hundred years 
hence will look back upon and describe 
as something entirely new. 

Adversity, distress and want are 
powerful teachers of the human race. 
They are severe, they are desperate, 
they are cruel, but they teach a lesson 
which all mankind is able to learn; and 
that lesson is as both great soldiers 
have just now pointed out, that many 
things to which our fathers have been 
accustomed are outgrown as modes and 
matters of public policy as modes of 
thinking and modes of expression. 


A New World Era. 


We are looking out upon an era and 
over a world that is becoming conscious 
of its hitherto invisible bonds. These 
bonds of intellect, of science, of travel, 
of personal acquaintance, of financial 
interpendence of trade, of commerce 
have been slowly building through the 
decades, but their presence, their con- 
sequence and their lessons have been 
lightly noted. 

And now, with these new and amaz- 
ing modes, of communication open to 
us, suddenly the curtain rises and there 
comes into full view this vast network 
of influences and causes, and interests 
making for interdependence and the 
building of new unities, of which only 
the prophets have been even dimly con- 
scious, 

This great gathering, I repeat, is a 
symbol of the coming day when trade, 
commerce, industry, finance, science, 
letters, all will be used, increasingly 
used, and for their own interest to bind 
this world more closely together, re- 
gardless of race or speech or clime, 
to the end that the lot of man on earth 
may be happier, more comfortable, 
safer, more abundant in satisfaction, 
and carry generation after generation 
to higher accomplishment. 


Great Minds Gathered. 

This gathering, Mr. Chairman, is 
symbolic of that vision. You have 
brought as your distinguished guests 
and your guests of honor the precise 
captains of the mind and of effort, 
chosen from their various fields of en- 
deavor, who illustrate, and typify that 
of which I speak. There are states- 
men, men charged by their several 
lands with official service of great con- 
sequence, and who have made for them- 
selves noteworthy reputations because 
of the way in which they have dis- 
charged their public tasks. 


(President Butler here paid tribute 


distinguished guests present or: 


ned, including the French ambassa- 
dor, M. Claudel; the German ambassa- 
t, Herr von Prittwitz und Gaffron; 
the former Italian prime minister, Sig- 
nor Orlando; the Japanese delegate, Mr. 
Ozaki; General Harbord, Field Marshal 
rtson, former Secretary Kellogg, 
eral Pershing, and the four avia- 
tors—Eckener, Byrd, Read and Brown 
—of whom he said:) 
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WHERE WORLD FRIENDSHIP DINNER WAS HELD 
Grand Ball Room of the new Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Gathered at this table, crowned with 
accomplishment and honor and ac- 
claimed, they look out with us upon 
tomorrow, and offer us invitation and 
stimulus to follow in their footsteps and 
do each in his way what they have so 
grandly done in theirs, to rebuild this 
broken world and to knit it together 
into, a new and happy home with a 
kindly, peaceful and contented mankind. 
(Applause) 

Chairman Snyder thereupon declared 
the dinner at an end. 

[For extra copies of this report ad- 
dress THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn st., Chicago.] 





GLOBE GIRDLER COMES AGAIN 


Dr. Hugo Eckener, famous pilot of the 
Graf Zeppelin, one of the distinguished 


guests. 


FRENCH MEAT IMPORT QUOTAS. 


New quotas have been established for 
the importation of certain meats into 
France during the period October 1 to 


December 31, 1931, according to a U. S. 
Department of Commerce report. These 
quotas are established for total imports 
and are not divided according to indi- 
vidual countries. It is understood that 
shipments in any quantity from any 
country will be admitted until the 
quotas are exhausted. 

The quotas established for the above- 
mentioned period for the items affected 
are as follows, in metric tons of 2,204.6 
pounds: Fresh and refrigerated meats, 
other than mutton, 3,900; frozen meats 
other than mutton, 7,000; meats, salted 
or in brine, uncooked, not prepared, 
exeept hams, 440; prepared pork and 
beef, and other meats, 325; sausages 
and other pork butchers products, ex- 
cept liver paste, salami, mortadella, 
zamponi and catechini, 100; canned 
meats, 700. 

Although the decree also provides for 
the establishment of quotas for hams 
(salted or in brine, uncooked, not pre- 
pared), salami, mortadella, zamponi, 
catechini, a supplementary notice was 
issued excepting these products from 
quotas until further notice. 


Sargrns 
NEW LATVIAN IMPORT RULING. 


In order to curtail imports of meats 
and to insure a better market for 
locally produced meats, the Latvian 
cabinet is authorized to fix certain pro- 
portions of Latvia-produced meat and 
meat products of all kinds which must 
be purchased by firms and individuals 
before imports of such products may be 
brought in. This authorization covers 
ali meats, including fatbacks, natural 
fats of animals (edible or for industrial 
use), artificial fats mixed with vege- 
table oils, margarine and hydrated fats, 
according to a report to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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Practical Pointers for Operating 


Men at Section Meetings 


Constructive programs and 
splendid attendance featured the 
Sectional Meetings held on Friday 
and Saturday, October 16 and 17. 
An unusually large representation 
from packing companies east of 
Chicago was present and a fine 
interest was shown in all pro- 
grams. 


Five different sections held 
meetings, the programs of each 
being planned to cover live topics 
of special interest to those in 
attendance. 


Only one regret seemed to be 
expressed, and that was that it 
was impossible to attend every 
meeting. This regret was ac- 
centuated when reports of the fine 
talks presented were exchanged 
among those in attendance. 


The Operating Section held the 
only meeting Friday morning, but 
on Friday afternoon the Engineer- 
ing and Construction and Sales 
and Advertising Sections were 
each in session, and on Saturday 
morning the Chemical and Live- 
stock Sections held meetings. 


Operating Section 


The series of Sectional Meetings was 
opened by the Operating Section on 
Friday morning at 10 o’clock, with Dr. 
R. F. Eagle, chairman of the Committee 
on Packinghouse Practice, presiding. 


“Trends in the Design and Selection 
of Packinghouse Equipment” were dis- 
cussed by J. J. Dupps, jr., vice-president 
of the Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co. 
The discussion was built around a series 
of lantern slides of drawings and photo- 
graphs of modern equipment and lay- 
outs. 


Picking Out Plant Equipment. 


Included in these illustrations were a 
new hog hoist, with conveyor sticking 
rail attachment; cast-iron scalding tub 
with propeller circulator; a new de- 
velopment in the dehairing machine 
(not yet fully perfected) which permits 
of the hog being singed in the dehairer; 
hog hoist with double bleeding rail, de- 
signed not only for hog killing but for 
the handling of small stock as well, 
where this is done on the same or an 
adjacent floor. 


Further development of the snout- 
pulling machine, to overcome objections 
to the earlier models was shown, and 
attention was called to a chitterling 
splitting machine with a capacity suffi- 
cient to split all the chitterlings one 
man can feed to it. 

The compactness that may be ob- 
tained on a cutting floor was illustrated 
by a lay-out in which a cutting floor 


in capacity although reduced in size. 
Practically all of the work is done on 
one table, each hog being brought to 
the table on a conveyor, where it is 
dropped and the ham is scribed. One 
man removes the ham, and from the 
opposite side the shoulder is removed. 
The remainder of the side passes along 
where the rib is scribed and the loins 
pulled, the belly passes under the belly 
roller, the rib is lifted and the belly 
squared. Other operations of trimming 
and cutting are done in close proximity. 


New Sausage and Lard Ideas. 


In sausage-making equipment a newly 
developed grinder was shown with the 
motor mounted in the base of the 
machine and fully enclosed; a silent 
cutter with power unloader; a modern 
sausage stuffing table and an automatic 
linking machine. 


Drawings and photographs of a new 
machine not yet on the market for use 
in the lard department were shown. 
This is known as the votator. It is 
designed to take the place of the lard 
roll and picker box. By its use the lard 
or compound is not exposed to the out- 
side air at any time. In addition, its 
construction makes possible the intro- 
duction of any amount of air, gas or 
liquid in a pre-determined percentage. 


Summarizing, Mr. Dupps pointed to 
the fact that in many companies build- 
ings had been neglected with a decline 
in business due to the general situation, 
but in more companies equipment has 
been neglected. The fallacy of using 
obsolete equipment was aptly illustrated 
by the speaker in the statement, “If 
you need a piece of equipment you pay 
for it, whether you buy it or not.” 


Under present competitive conditions, 
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the company that makes the most 

is the one that has the most econo 
ene with which to operate, he 
said. 


Many homely: facts were stated 
Seward C. Frazee, general superin; 
ent of Wilson & Co., in his usual unj 
and forceful style. Mr. Frazee 
cussed “Developments in Processing.” 

Developments in Processing. 

Referring to the previous speaker's 
description of a combination dehairey 
and singeing machine, Mr. Frazee gaig 
this was important, as it would do away 
with the laborers now necessary to com. 
plete this work. “We must have mga. 
chinery so we can get away from man 
power all along the line,” he said. 

He pointed to the assistance which 
had been rendered during the year to 
members of the Institute by the Com. 
mittee on Packinghouse Practice, of 
which he is a member, on problems jn 
soaking and smoking meats; methods of 
freezing pork; methods of defrosting; 
reclamation of pickle; use of stockin. 
ette; pressure washing; new methods of 
processing casings; new methods of de- 
hairing and many others. 

During the last couple of years pack- 
inghouse men have been changing their 
ideas of conveyors in the cutting of 
hogs, he said. 

It had been believed that conveyors 
were not economical from the stand- 
point of time and labor. However, the 
relieving of the workmen of the tire- 
some job of pushing and shoving hogs 
and meat has resulted in their doing 
better knife work. In addition, mate- 
rial savings are to be found in the com- 
pletion of the work all at one time, 
When the last hog is cut the entire 
gang is through. 


Economical Product Handling. 


In order to make conveyor cutting 
floors efficient, however, it is desirable 
to have all modern equipment, he said. 
A cutting floor so equipped was re- 
cently installed in one plant and costs 
were reduced 20 per cent. 

Turning to the handling of surplus 
stocks of hams and bellies, Mr. Frazee 
said there was a difference of opinion 


as to whether back packing or freezing. 


was the better method to pursue. 
Freezing has been found very satisfac- 
tory, provided the whole process is 
done right. With the freezing of the 
meats, however, the work has only 
started. If defrosting is not done right 
you might as well forget about freezing. 

Where the pickle method of leaching 
is used, leaching is done at the same 
temperature as curing. The meats are 
put into a brine of about 90 degs. tem- 
perature and 25 to 30 degs. strength. 
The temperature of this brine is low- 
ered rapidly as the frozen meat is put 
in. Under these conditions hams 
should defrost in 12 to 14 hours, the 
pickle being agitated throughout the 
defrosting process. 


Better Hide Take Off. 


Proper leaching Mr. Frazee regards 
as the secret of the successful bane 
of green frozen product. He reco 
however, that there probably always 
would be some back packing, as # 
are times when this cannot be av 

He called attention to the pro 
that is being made in hide take-off, to 
the elimination of the corduroy hide 
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(Wilson & Co.) 
Presiding Operating Section. 


other defects which are.so costly to the 
tanners. These results are being 
brought about through a committee con- 
sisting of Institute members and mem- 
bers of the National Tanners Council. 
It is believed that ultimately the take- 
off of the bulk of the hides in this 
country will be such as to produce hides 
fully comparable to the South American 
frigorifico or to Canadian hides which 
are so free of the corduroy and other 
defects. 

The advantages of quick chilling 
were pointed to. The quicker this is 
done the better, Mr. Frazee said, as it 
will eliminate trouble all along the line. 


Another matter which must be given 
close attention, he said, is keeping the 
plant and equipment clean and sterile if 
good results are to be secured. This is 
true particularly in the sausage room 
where unsatisfactory conditions so 
often have costly results. 


Mr. Frazee said that the revolving 
smokehouse was an improvement over 
the old style smokehouse and had an 
increased capacity of about 20 per cent. 
“They cost a little money to put them 
in,” he said, “but after you put them 
in they are well worth the money.” 
They will turn out in 24 hours as good 
a ham as anyone could want. 

Skippers, he thinks, are troublesome 
only when the smokehouse is not kept 
clean or the surrounding premises 
sanitary. 


By Product Utilization. 


. Competition from outside the packing 
industry against both edible and inedible 
animal products was pointed to by 
H. J. Koenig of Armour and Company 
as one of the handicaps to the profit- 
able “Utilization of Packinghouse By- 
Products.” The question is, what is the 
meat packing industry doing to meet 
this competition in the way of finding 
hew outlets for its products? 

With this idea in mind, many im- 
eorrmente have been made already, 

th in the preparation and handling 
of edible and inedible by-products, he 
said. The marvelous strides made by 
Cellophane in the last few years in this 
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as well as many other industries were 
cited, and the fact that its use is now 
being rapidly extended to fresh and 
frozen meats, smoked meats, sausages, 
etc., pointed to. Also the growing use 
of fiber and corrugated boxes and newly 
designed wrapping papers which have 
resulted in almost universal adoption 
in the industry. 

In the case of hides Mr. Koenig 
pointed to improvements in new meth- 
ods of washing on the killing floor; im- 
proved methods of building packs, salt- 
ing and curing. South American hides, 
he said, have ours backed off the boards 
as far as take-off and distribution to 
tanners are concerned. This competi- 
tion is now being met more effectively. 


Better Casings Methods. 


Utmost care is being taken in the 
selection, grading and processing of 
casings, including the fresh cleaning of 
casings and the sewing and building up 
of the product. Their marketing in 
small sized containers also should tend 
to broaden the outlet for the product. 


The speaker was of the opinion that 
fancy meats constitute a line of prod- 
ucts which have great possibilities for 
profit due to the growing appreciation 
on the part of the public of their vita- 
min value. These meats merit the 
greatest possible attention to insure 
their maximum appeal to the consumer. 
As they are high in the esteem of many 
foreign consumers it is reasonable to 
look for a growing demand in this coun- 
try provided proper attention is given 
to their preparation and merchandising. 


Increased effort must be made to im- 
prove packages from the standpoint of 
consumer appeal and convenience. Such 
improvements as have been made in 
sliced packaged bacon, carton lard and 
small pieces of meat, all of which are 
popular because they insure freshness 
and convenience to the consumer, to- 
gether with a quality guaranteed by 
brands, must be extended to selected 
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(Armour and Company.) 
Presiding chairman of Operating Sec- 
brs and speaker on by-product utiliza- 
tion. 
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meats, frozen and fresh meats, and 


other packinghouse products. 


Lard Methods. 

“Refining, Hydrogenating and De- 
odorizing of Lard” was discussed b 
Dr. F. C. Vibrans, of the Researc 
Laboratory of the Institute. Improve- 
ment of lard may be brought about in 
three ways, Dr. Vibrans said: one, by 
caustic soda refining; two, by hydro- 
genation; and three, by steam deodori- 
zation. He enumerated and described 
the equipment necessary for use in this 
refining process, which may be carried 
out at a temperature ranging from 110 
degs. to 140 degs. F., but for good re- 
sults at no time should the temperature 
rise above 145 degs. F. 

Earth bleaching of lard, he said, 
should be resorted to only when abso- 
lutely necessary because of its adverse 
influence on keeping quality. 

Dr. Vibrans’ discussion of refining re- 
lated primarily to S. P. and other lards 
not of first quality. His experiments 
showed that caustic soda refining re- 
duced the free fatty acid to a negligible 
minimum and thus raised the smoke 

oint as much as 150 degs. in some 
instances. This process improves the 
color of lard but it does not take the 
place of earth decolorization, although 
it may reduce the amount of clay re- 


quired. 

Lard refined with caustic soda has a 
different odor and taste. The strength 
of this unnatural odor may be reduced 
but it is best to sell this lard as a blend 
with unrefined lard. 


Refining with caustic soda changes 
the stability of the lard but little and 
it was believed that it should not be 
considered as a finishing process but 
rather one to be used in preparing lard 
for further treatment such as hydro- 
genation. The latter increases stability 
and uniformity. After hydrogenation 
the lard is then deodorized with steam 
for a specified period. 

All three of these processes are 
highly technical and should not be 
undertaken unless there is someone 
expert on the staff of a given organiza- 
tion, under whose supervision they can 
be conducted, the speaker said. 


Engineering and Construc- 
tion Section 


Insulation and power were the prin- 
cipal subjects of discussion in the Engi- 
neering and Construction Section meet- 
ing held on Friday afternoon and pre- 
sided over by Allen MéeKenzie, chief 
engineer of Wilson & Co.:: 


Rock cork and its successful use in 
the plants of Kingan & Co. were dis- 
cussed by Fred Butler of the Kingan 
organization in a paper entitled “Re- 
sults with Rock Cork for Packinghouse 
Insulation.” Mr. Butler said that their 
first installation, made in 1913 when 
they converted a killing plant into a 
freezer, was still in excellent condition 
and that they had noticed no increase 
in the load on the refrigerating ma- 
chinery over this span of 18 years. At 
the same time none of the rock cork 
had been replaced. 

Rock Cork as Insulation. 

The company’s latest installation was 
in its new 11l-story plant, in which 
270,000 ft. of insulation with 6-in. rock 
cork for the freezers and 2-in. for the 
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35 to 38 degs. Fahr. requirements was 
used. 

It had been thought that this type of 
insulation was not particularly suited 
for application to ceilings or floors, the 
speaker said, but with the advent of 
asphalt plaster some years ago the ob- 
jections had been eliminated. 

Rock cork, he explained, is of perma- 
nent mineral composition. It is made 
by melting limestone and blowing it 
into a rock wool, adding a binder for 
structural strength and waterproofing. 


Some of the advantages Mr. Butler 
claimed for this insulation were fewer 
necessary joints due to larger size 
blocks, its slight compressibility at 
higher temperatures making a tighter 
joint, ease of patching, and resistance 
to moisture, vermin, odors and molds. 

One point brought out in the discus- 
sion that followed was the fact that in 
building a cooler it is imperative that a 
very hard outside brick be used to help 
any irsulation to resist moisture and 
eliminate the possibility of water get- 
ting to the insulation binder. The 
mortar used should be of low lime con- 
tent and high cement content in order 
to insure this resistance. It was agreed 
that it is better policy to use mortar 
made in this manner, even if somewhat 
harder to work, than to chance the 
usual kind mixed by the average brick- 
layer. 

Central Station Power. 


The reliability of central station 
power has increased tremendously 
during the last few years, C. F. Nichols 
of the New York Edison Company said 
in his discussion of “Advantages of 
Central Station Power.” 

Many factors must be considered 
before a decision is made as to whether 
a plant should furnish its own power 
or purchase it. Mr. Nichols stressed 


the point that each particular plant 
presented its own peculiar problems and 
that what was best for one might not 
be the best for another. 





DIESEL ENGINE FOR POWER 


QO. A. Anderson, Armour and Company, 
told the Engineering Section of the Diesel 
engine as a source of power in the pack- 
inghouse. 
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Some of the factors that work to the 
advantage of central station power are 
the amount of space required in the 
plant itself for the power units, whether 
or not expansion of the plant could be 
handled by the individually operated 
power plant, and the fact that steam 
and power requirements rarely, if ever, 
coincide. Every economic facter must 
be weighed carefully, he said, and in 
many cases it is altogether probable 
that a combination of both would be 
most advantageous. 

An interesting example of the saving 
to be made from central station service 
pointed out by Mr. Nichols was that of 
an Eastern packer who kills approxi- 
mately 300,000 head of livestock an- 
nually. Actual figures were given, and 
it was shown that this packer saved 
over $27,000 annually, or approximately 
9c per head slaughtered. This saving 
did not include saving in space or fixed 
charges. Steam is supplied by the 
packer and these costs were included in 
the central station total estimate. 


Power in the Plant. 


Presenting “Some of the Economies 
Resulting From Plant Generated 
Power,” W. Shoudy, consulting 
engineer, said the onlv difference in 
central station power in the various 
cities is in somewhat improved meth- 
ods, while in industry it is a grave error 
to copy any other design, even those 
within use in your own industry and in 
your own city. Every power plant 
must be designed to meet its particular 
requirements. 

If only power is required, in almost 
every case it is more economical to pur- 
chase it, but when heat is required in 
addition an entirely different type of 
plant must be designed. 


The tendency in industry, Mr. Shoudy’ 


pointed out, has been to use the steam 
pressure available rather than to deter- 
mine the temperatures needed and then 
buy and use boilers that will produce 
this desired temperature most econom- 
ically. In one case it was possible to 
effect a saving of more than $70,000 
annually by combining pressures and 
producing various desired temperatures. 
Mr. Shoudy urged more complete co- 
operation between the manufacturing 
and power departments and quoted 
examples of faked pressure gauges 
actually in use that satisfied the manu- 
facturing department although lower 
pressure was used and did the job. 
The question of economical operation 
of smaller plants was discussed and it 
was agreed that steam costs were some- 
what higher than in larger plants. It 
was pointed out that it is not always 
necessary to increase the steam pressure 
at the throttle in order to get addi- 
tional power as many times back pres- 
sure can be reduced and the desired re- 
sults obtained. Mr. Shoudy also pointed 
out that high pressure turbines do not 
give all of the gain that might be ex- 
pected when increasing boiler pressures. 


Diesel Engine for Packing Plant. 


All of the speakers at this section 
were emphatic in stating that it is 
imperative that all factors be consid- 
ered and all operating information be 
eee before any decision is made 
y individual plants as to whether cen- 
tral station or private power service is 
used. Many cases that appear to look 
about alike will require entirely dif- 
ferent handling. 
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R. H. GIFFORD 
(Swift & Co., Chicago.) 
Chairman, Sales and Advertising Section, 


It is not claimed, said O. A. Ander- 
son of Armour and Company, in dis- 
cussing “The Diesel Engine as a Source 
of Power in the Packing Industry,” that 
the diesel engine is applicable in all 
instances. Factors such as power, ser- 
vice costs, fuel costs, thermal efficiency 
required, etc., must be considered. He 
urged everyone not to consider just the 
costs per kilowatt hour, but to consider 
all costs for heat, steam and light on an 
annual basis. The real job is to get all 
of the necessary facts and then draw 
conclusions. 

It has been the experience of his 
company, he said, based on the use of 
diesel engines over a period of two to 
two and one-half years, that they are 
economical and reliable, but every one 
must draw his own conclusions based 
on local conditions. It is recognized, 
he said, that the Diesel engine is a 
most economical prime mover where 
high fuel costs must be considered. 


Sales and Advertising Section 


Reducing costs and improving de- 
mand were the basic facts around which 
the discussion of the Sales and Adver- 
tising Section centered. The meeting 
was held on Friday afternoon and was 
presided over by R. H. Gifford of Swift 
& Company. 

Two problems for serious considera- 
tion were presented by I. M. Hoagland, 
of Armour and Company, in his dis- 
cussion of “Reducing Distribution 
Costs.” These were the scheduling of 
deliveries to meet the requirements of 
the dealers, and the gearing or har- 
monizing of solicitation with volume. 

Distribution Costs. 

In the course of his discussion Mr. 
Hoagland called attention to what he 
considered a very timely editorial m 
THE N/TIONAL PROVISIONER of October 
10 entitled “Packer Profits Begin Near 
Home.” He called attention to the 
emphasis it placed on the cost of 
operating delivery equipment, and the 
fact that the further a truck travels 
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the more rapidly the cost of transport- 
ing a pound of product increases. 


“Cost reduction is a problem that is | 
always before us,” he said. “In fact, 
civilization improves only as fast as we 
learn to reduce the cost of essentials | 
and luxuries so they can be placed | 
within the reach of greater numbers.” | 

The place for the new attack on costs, 
Mr. Hoagland believes, is in the field of | 
distribution. He called attention to the | 
work done and the results accomplished | 
by the Institute committee on elimina- | 
tio of waste through whose recom- | 
mendations the packing industry was | 
saved many thousands of dollars. “But | 
the problem is big enough to think in 
terms of millions instead of thousands,” 
he said. 


the individual pieces of material being 
furnished to him. 

Advertising at the point of sale has 
been found one of the very best means 
of making the customer brand conscious, 
and every effort should be made to 
make this advertising more and more 
effective, Mr. Cutting said. 


How Producer Looks at It. 


J. D. Harper, manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Producers’ Associa- 
tion, told the assembled sales executives 
and packers something of “The Produc- 
er’s View of Meat Selling.” He made 
a survey of 200 or more managers of 
cooperative livestock shipping associa- 
tions to get their reaction to this. 

The feeling was practically unani- 
mous that there must be close coopera- 
tion between the producer and the 
packer, that the producer must increase 
his effort to give the packer the kind of 
meat animal that will meet consumer 
need for meat cuts, and that the prob- 
lems of the producer and the packer 
were common problems. 


Mr. Harper recognized that there still 


Zoning Deliveries. 


In speaking of the problem of de- | 
liveries and the desirability of their | 
zoning, Mr. Hoagland said that in every | 
territory there are customers whose 
business possibly requires daily deliv- | 
eries of product. Likewise there are | 
many customers who could be served 
and served well with a delivery once | 
a week. In between these extremes are are men who will produce nothing but 
customers whose requirements could be ~ heavy hogs and heavy steers in the 
met completely with two, three or four piscUSSED DISTRIBUTION costs face of a market demand for light 
deliveries a week. In his opinion many Vice President I. M. Hoagland of Ar- @nimals. This is due in part to the fact 
of these customers are not being served mour and Company offered some good that they have large feed supplies and 
according to their needs, because “as suggestions for reducing waste and loss eyen at the lower prices received such 
an ewe we are running hog wild '" ‘élivery. animals vield the best financial ge 
ee Jor aad He called attention to the problem tha’ 

The same ideas were applied to solici- ale ee gow ane ine is facing the packers of soft hogs from 
tation. Salesmen are calling on dealers {9 aij He ealled attention to the fact M@ny Corn Belt sections because of the 
in every city each day, and many of that instances were found where one increasing production of soy beans and 
them obtain only one or two small gealer would have many duplicates of their use as a hog feed. Some means, 
orders weekly. Soliciting needlessly is ypaterial while only a few blocks away he felt, should be worked out whereby 
a waste of money when experience has another dealer would have none this tendency on the part of producers 
demonstrated that orders do not match Fail f the deal full with its resultant problems might be 
the cost of selling. ailure of the dealer to fully appre- overcome. 


Some idea of the waste not only of 
salesman time but of dealer time was 
shown in statistics indicating that on an 
average every dealer in the country is 


ciate efforts on the part of the packer 
must be overcome by showing him what 
such material can do for him in increas- 
ing his sales, not only during the time 
it is being used but its influence some 


Keeping Track of Costs. 
The need for record keeping to find 


the weak spots in an organization was 





visited by 22 salesmen each week. time after. The dealer’s appreciation ‘Stressed by Howard C. Greer, director 
“We are so wedded in this country of the service may be effin. 0 also, of the department of marketing — 
to the idea that competition is the life by giving him some idea of the cost of Institute in his outline of “How One 
of trade,” Mr. Hoagland said, “that we Meat Packer Has Obtained More 
all overlook the evils of excessive com- | Volume, Better Prices and Lower 
petition. I would not attempt to tell | Costs. 
you offhand how to effect a reduction in } The company whose experience Mr. 
the number of salesmen’s calls in fair- Greer described recognized that closer 
ness to everybody involved, but I am | and more effective control of its sales 
sure there is a way it can be done. I | was necessary. This involved record 
do not know of any single accomplish- | keeping, a practice which many packers 
ment that would effect greater reduc- regard as too expensive but which was 
tion in distributive costs than the gear- | not found so by this. organization as its 
ing of solicitation to meet the needs of | records were kept with a minimum of 
the dealer. | help. 


“I do know that each of us could im- Records were kept of the volume of 
prove the situation by making a study business done in different commodities; 
of our own selling field and insisting of the expense each salesman incurred 
that the number of calls made bear a in selling the volume; and of the price 
closer relationship to the amount of each was able to realize. The overhead 
business obtained.” expense was broken down in relation to 
the different commodities. In addition 
to the above, a record was kept of the 
sales made under the list price of the 
different products, and the total amount 
of undercharge recorded. 







Helping the Dealer. 


“After the Dealer Buys — What 
Then?” was discussed by John C. Cut- 
ime, advertising manager of Wilson & 

0 


How Records Were Kept. 


Mr. Greer told in considerable detail 
4 just how the plan was worked out, the 
livered to the dealer, but that the dealer margins allowed each salesman on the 
must be aided in his sales to the con- | different groups of products and the 
sumer. penalties imposed for selling below list 

He outlined the many effective ways HE KNOWS MERCHANDISING price. 
this is being done by packers, but depre- | John C. Cutting, advertising manager, The plan has been in operation two 
cated the failure to fully sell the dealer WilSon_& Co., gave the Sales and Adver- yoars. “When put into effect the com- 


> : : tising Section much worth-while informa- r 
on the help that is being offered him, tion on merchandising. pany had 80 car routes. When its 


Mr. Cutting recognized that the pack- 
ers responsibility could not stop when 
the sale was made and the order de- 
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HOWARD C. GREER 


Director, Institute Department of Organ- 
ization and Accounting. 


records indicated that some routes 
showed insufficient margin to cover 
expenses they were investigated. 

* First the salesman on the route was 
taken off and another man put on to 
see if he could do better. Maybe sev- 
eral salesmen would be tried. If it was 
found not to be a paying route the most 
efficient salesman would be offered the 
privilege of going off a salary and 
taking what he could make out of the 
route on a commission basis. If this 
plan was not satisfactory the route was 
either dropped or combined with 
another. 

The company now has only 60 routes, 
Mr. Greer said, but these do a larger 
volume of business than the 80 were 
doing two years ago, and sales costs 
have been pared down about 25 per 
cent. At the same time it is believed 
that the salesmen are getting relatively 
better prices than ever before. 


This company had 200 active charge 
accounts on its books while during the 
past five years its records showed that 
it had carried 1,000 charge accounts, a 
complete turn-over nearly once every 
year. Such a turn-over is only another 
phase of the high costs of distribution. 

“Customers come and customers go,” 
Mr. Greer said, “but the high cost of 
distribution goes on,” if records are not 
kept and checked, and steps taken to 
find the trouble as was done in the case 
of the company under discussion. 


Housewife Has Her Say. 


Some of the consumer’s problems 
were presented by Miss Alice Blinn, 
director of Delineator Institute, in a 
talk on “A Most Important Factor in 
Your Business—The Housewife.” Miss 
Blinn said she was there as a represen- 
tative of a woman’s magazine, “which 
is nothing more nor less than a trade 
magazine for the home,” said she, “just 
as each industry has its trade maga- 
zine, such as THE NATIONAL PrRo- 
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VISIONER for the meat packing in- 
dustry.” 

She pointed to the changing attitude 
of the consumer buyer, or the house- 
wife of today, as compared with the 
housewife’s mother or yrandmother and 
hinted at failure on the part of many 
food producers and purveyors to keep 
pace with this change. Less depend- 
ence can now be placed on sales efforts 
and price lists to put products over. 
Quality, taste, smell, etc., will have 
more appeal now than they used to. 

The problem of meat is a_ small 
family problem, Miss Blinn said. The 
small family has trouble getting a good 
roast because good roasts don’t come in 
small packages. “Maybe we have been 
cutting meat wrong.” Good quality 
meat in small quantities is what the 
woman wants. 

From a survey made among 1,000 
women Miss Blinn found that women 
want more variety in meats. Substi- 
tutes are thought of as the alternative 
but the saving thing for meat is their 
statement, “we like it.” There was 
objection, she felt, to the many differ- 
ent ways of cutting meat to be found 
in various parts of the country. Women 
know cuts in one place and they go 
somewhere else and the cuts are differ- 
ent and they have to learn all over 
again. Another objection is that meat 
is cut in terms of the meat cutter, not 
in the housewife’s terms. 
not know what meat to buy for the 
preparation of different dishes. 


Some Advertising Overdone. 


Packers advertise ham and bacon too 
much, many of these women thought. 
What women want is to know more 
about variety, and then have some one 
interpret meat in terms of dishes in 
meat cookery. Another objection 
women have is to the monotonous dis- 
play of cut meats in stores. This is 
uninviting to many of them. 

A meat cookery book and meat charts 
for posting in retail stores, both of 
which are made up in terms of cookery 
phraseology rather than in terms of the 
meat cutter would be a boon to house- 
wives, Miss Blinn said. 


Chemical Section 


Animals smell food to see if it is 
good, but as this is not considered good 
taste on the part of humans they must 
rely on appearance of foods to indicate 
whether or not they are good. Hence 
one of the problems of the packing in- 
dustry is to keep up appearances. 

Thus Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director of 
the Department of Scientific Research 
of the Institute prefaced his discussion 
of “Commercial Discoloration in Cured 
Meats, With Particular Reference to 
Sausage,” which was the opening paper 
on the Chemical Section program held 
Saturday morning, October 17. 

Discoloration in Cured Meats. 

Some instances of discoloration in 
cured meats and their causes were 
pointed to by Dr. Lewis as follows: 

In the case of bacon, black and pink 
seeds, simply a matter of trim. 

Red areas in fat, which are nothing 
more nor less than blood which has dif- 
fused out into the fat from the lean. 

“Burnt” color, which refers to a deep 
chocolate brown appearance of the lean 
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in any cured meat and which is 
minch 


undesirable. It is caused by too 
nitrite either from the direct use of this 
curing ingredient or from its develop- 
ment out of the nitrate used. 


Yellow fat. This occurs in freezer 
stock which is held too long. It also 
occurs when too much nitrite is used. 

Fading of pink color of meat on 
standing, which comes from many -dif- 
ferent causes, one of which is undercure 
= the many conditions which result in 
this. 


Yellow spots next to the skin. If 
examined these will be found to con- 
tain 20 to 30 times as much nitrite as 
appears in the rest of the fat. Ina 
straight nitrite cure this is believed to 
be the result of improper mixing. Ifa 
nitrate cure is wu the nitrite is 
washed out. and lies in these little 
pockets which results in the discolora- 
tion. 

Trouble With Boiled Hams. 

A rough, dull surface finish is some- 
times found in frozen stock or product 
subject to too high heat or smoked in 
carelessly run smokehouses. 


In commercial boiled hams one of the 
greatest difficulties is the fading of the 
color of lean. This is due to undercure, 
either not enough nitrite or insufficient 
time in cure. 


The greenish gray color sometimes 
found in boiled hams is distinctly a bac- 
terial condition. It usually occurs 
around the place where boned, where 
pumping needles are _ inserted, 
When such conditions occur, this means 
cleaning house. 


An irridescent appearance sometimes 
seen on the cut surface of the lean part 
of regular hams is not troublesome ami 
there is nothing to do about it as it is 
a structural color, a texture phenomena. 
If the knife is rubbed the other way on 
the surface it will disappear. 


Greenish gray spots around the joint 
of a cured ham is a phase of ham sour- 
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ing and is due to the destruction of 
r bacteria. If the hams are prop- 
erly chilled this will not occur. 


Poor Color in Sausage. 


A pale or faded color is often found 
in sausage. Some sausage that is good 
has better color than other sausage that 
is . The difference is due in con- 
siderable part to the ingredients used. 
Improved color seems to result from 
holding the stuffed product over night 
at 40 to 50 degs. F. 

Trouble frequently experienced with 
liver sausage darkening is difficult to 
overcome although thorough cooking 
will reduce this somewhat. However, 
it is natural for liver to darken when 
exposed to the air. 

A common complaint regarding sau- 
sage is of grayish green rings, cores 
and spots. These graying rings appear 

under the casings but sometimes 
they appear in cores in the center and 
occasionally in spots, particularly if 
stuffing is loose and there are air 
pockets. 

When good sound sausage is not well 
colored there are a number of things 
that may be resorted to. There is the 
question of holding over night between 
stuffing and smoking, and the question 
of warming up particularly before the 
product goes into the smokehouse. 
Sausage does not stand abrupt changes 
of temperature well and this should be 
borne in mind in its manufacture. 


Outside and Inside Troubles. 


In order to secure a better grasp of 
the causes underlying fading, pale cas- 
ings, green rings, cores and spots and 
greenish discoloration which spreads 
after the sausage is cut, these difficul- 
ties should be classified into two groups. 
First, those discolorations that occur on 
the outside of the sausage and, second, 
those that occur on the inside. 


Then classify the causes that enter 
in before cooking and those that enter 
in after cooking. Discoloration which 
occurs on casings is due to causes which 
develop after cooking and discoloration 
such as green rings, etc., are due to 
causes than enter in before cooking. 

Contamination after cooking causes 
discoloration on the outside of the 
casing. Newly cooked sausage is sterile 
on the outside when it leaves the cook 
vat, and the amount of contamination 
will vary with the manner of handling 
the product after coming out of cook. 
Handling should be reduced to the very 
minimum to overcome this. Sudden 
changes in temperature create moisture 
on the surface of sausage which is a 
great transporter of bacteria. 

As to discoloration on the inside of 
sausage which is attributable to condi- 
tions prior to cooking, the seven follow- 
ing causes were listed by the speaker: 


Causes of Inside Trouble. 


1. The number and kind of bacteria 
as a result of the condition of the trim- 
mings. 

2, The time and manner of cure 
which is regarded as less and less im- 
Portant all the time. 

-. The time consumed, temperature 
attained and sanitation applied during 
grinding, mixing and stuffing, all of 
which are very important. 

4, The ‘time and temperature be- 
tween stuffing and smoking. This also 
18 very important. 
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5. Temperature and time of smoking. 
6. Temperature and time of cooking. 
7. Storage conditions. 


In Dr. Lewis’ opinion, most of the 
sausage trouble does not occur in the 
a room, but in what has gone 

ore. 


The above seven factors, he said, are 
not independent of each other, but they 
are decidedly interlocking in their effect. 
That is why it is impossible to define 
the control of one independent of the 
control of the other. If the trimmings 
from which the sausage is made are in 
fine condition, almost anything can be 
done with them. 


Refrigerate the Sausage Room. 


The speaker was of the opinion that 
in time good sausage makers will re- 
frigerate their sausage rooms and keep 
them around 50 degs. F. If the temper- 
ature of the —— room is high it 
encourages bacterial growth. 

He pointed to the importance of regu- 
lating the inside temperature of all 
large sausages rather than to a definite 
cooking temperature. 


In commenting briefly on Dr. Lewis’ 
paper, Dr. Millard Lanefeld, presiding 
chairman of the section, pointed to the 
important relationship of science and 
the laboratory to operating practices. 
Poor results are secured more fre- 
quently in houses which do not have 
associated with them the disciplined 
mind of the laboratory, he said. The 
need for every company, however 
small, to have recourse to science in its 
practices was pointed to, and it was 
urged that more and more companies 
make some kind of provision for this. 


Dr. Langfeld said he was going to 
consistently drive home the idea that 
every plant have a laboratory or a 
technically trained man, because out of 
it plants will profit far in excess of any 
expenses incurred. Wherever such ser- 


‘vice has cost too much, either there is 


a misunderstanding of what the labora- 
tory can do or the laboratory is not 
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property conse The industry has 
gotten beyond the point where trial and 
error is sufficient, he said. 


Cellar Test for Nitrites. 


Dr. F. C. Vibrans, of the Institute re- 
search staff, gave a demonstration of a 
practical cellar test for nitrites, using 
simple equipment and: showing how any 
intelligent cellar man can be trained 
to e such a test with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. The idea is to help 
the practical cellar man to keep better 
control of his pickle. 


Half pint milk bottles may be used 
in which a nitrite reagent is placed and 
one drop of different pickle solutions 
pris into each. The mixture is then 
shaken and the color allowed to develop. 
After 20 minutes at room temperature 
the solution is ready to read, Lovibond 
a being used in making the color 


The second part of Dr. Vibrans’ paper 
related to a report on experiments made 
in the Institute laboratory on the clean- 
ing of aluminum ham boilers. These 
investigations showed that there seems 
to be no standard way of either de- 
greasing or removing scale from alumi- 
num ham boilers. Soaps worked better 
than non-soaps or mixtures of soaps 
and non-soaps. Soaps attacked the 
aluminum less than the non-soaps, with 
the exception of sodium silicate. 


A study is now being made of the 
de-larding of containers with soaps at 
different temperatures. A temperature 
of 194 degs. was found to take off fat 
rather effectively. 


Temperature Control. 


“Five Degrees” was the subject of a 
paper by Dr. L. M. Tolman, of Wilson 
& Co. He quoted Dr. Lewis as saying 
that “Fahrenheit degrees are more im- 
portant than college degrees in the 
packing house.” The basis of his 'talk 
was a little more emphasis on the ac- 
curacy of temperature control, possi- 
bility of variations in temperature the 
operator does not know about, and a 
few thoughts on the effect that five 
degrees difference in temperature may 
have on product in the meat packing 
industry. 


Dr. Tolman discussed thermometers 
and other means of measuring tempera- 
tures. He pointed to the necessity of 
checking thermometers, especially cheap 
ones, which may be off 2, 3 or 4 degs. 


Thermocouples, he said, are being 
used more extensively today in meas- 
uring temperatures, and they have 
great possibilities of service in the in- 
dustry. He explained how these worked 
and how it was possible through them 
to know exactly what the temperatures 
are in different parts of a room, 
whether or not they are the same all 
over a cooking vat and if not how much 
they vary, and particularly in testing 
the inside temperature of product. 


Meat Shrink in Cooking. 


The industry, he said, is going to 
have to learn a lot more about exact 
temperature measures and exact tem- 
perature control. There is no question 
but that time and temperature, along 
with sanitation, are the great problems 
of the meat packing industry. 

The coagulation of protein and the 


trying out of fat are the chief causes 
of shrinkage in the cooking of meats, 
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Dr. C. Robert Moulton of the Institute 
said in his discussion of “Shrinkage in 
Cooking Meats.” 

He reported on a_ considerable 
number of experiments on the shrink- 
age of both boiled and baked hams, all 
with bone in, showing variation at dif- 
ferent temperatures and under different 
conditions. 

Hams cooked in containers and 
allowed to cool in the container at a 
temperature of 35 degs. for 12 hours or 
over night were found to re-absorb a 
good deal of the juice that had escaped 
during the cooking process and conse- 
quently to show considerably less 
shrinkage. However, if cooled in higher 
temperatures this re-absorption is con- 
siderably less. 


Livestock Section 


The influence feed is having on Corn 
Belt hogs, livestock losses and how to 
prevent them, grading hogs, grading 
beef, swine types and order buying 
problems were all discussed in a well- 
rounded program of the Livestock Sec- 
tion held on Saturday morning. E. N. 
Wentworth of Armour and Company 
presided. 

Soy bean feeding in the Corn Belt, a 
growing practice in recent years, the 
beans being used as a protein supple- 
ment for corn, has been looked upon 
with considerable uneasiness by the 
packing industry as the increasing 
numbers of soft and oily hogs appear- 
ing on central markets have been 
attributed almost entirely to this feed. 


Prof. Sleeter Bull of the University 
of Illinois, in a discussion of “Influence 
of Soy Bean Feeding on Meat Prod- 
ucts,” called attention to another cause 
of soft hogs which has no relation to 
oy aes or any ened ae. — is 

e development of the big 0 
and the tendency to market dnhnished 
hogs of this type in order to meet the 
market requirement of lighter weight 
and unlimited fat. Such hogs are soft. 
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This, in the opinion of Prof. Bull, is 
causing more soft hogs than the feed- 
ing of soy beans. 


Meal Makes Good Pork. 


Hogs do not like many varieties of 
soy beans, but they will eat soy bean 
meal with much relish. This meal is 
high in protein and low in oil and makes 
a good hog feed. It produces pork of 
top grade. 

Prof. Bull pointed out that the amount 
of soy beans now available for hog 
feeding is small and can account for 
only a relatively small amount of soft 
pork; that the demand for soy bean oil 
will probably furnish a more profitable 
outlet for soy beans than hog feeding; 
also, that the quicker and more eco- 
nomical gains obtained with soy bean 
oil meal or tankage will cause the beans 
to be utilized for other purposes. 

In concluding, Prof. Bull said: “With 
the expansion of the market for soy 
bean oil, with a better realization 
among hog feeders as to the compara- 
tive feeding values of soy beans and 
1 bean oil meal, and with the de- 
ve —— of a hog which furnishes 
small, firm cuts and puts his fat upon 
his belly instead of upon his back, I 
feel that the soft pork problem of the 
Corn Belt will be solved.” 

“Mutual Problems of Packers and 
Order Buyers” were discussed from the 
standpoint of the privately-owned order 
buying company by C. B. Heinemann of 
the Kennett-Murray Company, and 
from the standpoint of the cooperative 
livestock order buying groups by F. G. 
Ketner, of the National Order Buying 
Company, East St. Louis. 


Place of the Order Buyer. 


Mr. Heinemann pointed to just a few 
of the many problems coming under 
this head. The order buyer, he said, 
occupies a unique place in the Ameri- 
can plan of marketing. His personal 
ability constitutes the major portion of 
his assets, and this ability will make 
er break him. He must have not only 
the confidence of his patrons but that 
of the market agencies with which he 
deals. 

Both packers and order buyers 
should satisfy each other as to their 
financial strength. There should be 
mutual confidence which goes far be- 
yond the mere matter of financial confi- 
dence. The order buyer should be com- 
pletely independent of any connection 
with the sale of livestock for the 
account of the producer. 

One of the most important problems, 
Mr. Heinemann said, is how best to cor- 
rectly describe the livestock the packer 
requires so the order buyer will have 
exact knowledge of the requirements. 
A solution of this would be found in 
the order buyer visiting the plant 
before he begins doing business for a 
packer and see the kind of livestock in 
the holding pens, on the killing floor, on 
the rails and through to the cutting 
floors and sales coolers. There are 
many reasons why occasional visits of 
the order buyer to the packer and his 
plant are beneficial. 

If each packer could talk with his 
order buyer each day at each market 
used the results would be far more sat- 
isfactory but more expensive. The 
speaker believed, however, that the 
expense would be more than offset by 
savings to the packer. If this is not 
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possible he should talk with each order 
buyer at least once a week. 

Packers were urged to place their 
orders early. At the same time it was 
believed that the order buyer had no 
right to hold an order if he could not 
fill it, and instead of waiting in the 
hope of later arrivals, telegraph back 
to the packer and give him a chance tg 
buy at another market. 


Points About Ordering. 


When very large orders are placed 
the order buyer can give better service 
if he is notified some time in advance, 
Sudden placement of large orders tends 
to disrupt the market and cost the 
packer more than should be paid. 

The disadvantage of split orders asa 
result of which several representatives 
of the same packer are bidding against 
each other on the same market, was 
pointed out. 

Unfair and unethical solicitation wag 
touched upon and remedies for over- 
coming such practices suggested. 

Conditions under which best results 
are secured in the preparation of live- 
stock for shipment and the routing of 
the shipments were discussed; also 
losses in shipping and the making of 
claims for such losses. Different meth- 
ods of paying for shipments were 
enumerated and suggestions made for 
full protection of both the packer and 
the order buyer in these arrangements, 


Packer-Producer Cooperation. 


In general, confidence and close co- 
operation between the packer and his 
order buyer will bring satisfying re- 
sults to both and solve most of the 
problems incident to the buying of liv 
stock on order. 

Mr. Ketner, who spoke from the 
standpoint of the producer cooperative 
organizations, urged a better under- 
standing between the packer and the 
producer organizations. He said that 
the packing industry had been better 
organized over a period of years than 
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the producers. However, conditions had 
arisen during the last few years that 
neither the packer nor the producer 
could control even with the better or- 
ganization of producers now existing. 
He outlined briefly the aims and ad- 
vantages of a cooperative marketing 
service. With a better understanding 
of market conditions the producer now 
realizes that it is impossible to control 
prices aS Was feared in the earlier 


ears. 

: Some of the advantages of the co- 
operative marketing organization were 
pointed out as direct contact and a 
better understanding on the part of the 
producer as to the needs of the packer, 
as to the kind of animal, weight, time 
desired, quantity and quality. 

One object of such organizations, Mr. 
Ketner said, was to further the prac- 
tice of selling on yield, giving a bonus 
to producers of high yielding hogs and 

nalizing those whose stock was of 
inferior quality, bruised, or which in 
any other way spelled loss to the 


packer. 

Mr. Ketner called on the packers to 
criticize the cooperative organizations 
when they failed to serve efficiently, so 
as to promote and improve their ser- 
vice and make it mutually beneficial. 


Standards in Hog Grading. 


Colonel Wentworth led the discussion 
regarding “The Value of Uniform 
Standards for Grading Swine.” New 
methods of marketing, new methods of 
transportation, and the radio market 
service direct to the farmer have in- 
creased the need of the producer, the 
shipper, the commission man and the 
packer for a new nomenclature for 
trading in swine, he said. He then re- 
viewed the efforts which had been made 
by the Institute committee working 
with representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture to establish such stand- 
ards. Out of these grew the grades for 
market hogs which were described in 
a recent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


What Type Hog? 


W. S. Nicholson, of Wilson & Co., in 
discussing “Importance of Swine Types 
to the Packer,” pointed out that the last 
war had greatly stimulated the market 
for veretable fats and oils in competi- 
tion with lard, and that inasmuch as 15 
per cent of the live weight of the so- 
called “prime” hog was lard, it was 
imperative that this percentage be de- 
creased as rapidly as possible. With 
the present type hog there is a tre- 
mendous waste, due to the fact that 

rs. Consumer is demanding lean 
meats. 


He said that it was impossible to get 
the present type of hog at light weights 
to secure lean product without the meat 
being soft and underfinished. He called 
particular attention also to the increase 
in the consumption of fresh pork and 
showed where this was a decided aid to 
both packer and producer. 


In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Nicholson’s paper the belief was ex- 
pressed that all breeds could produce 
‘prime” hogs of the right weight and 
finish, but that it would take several 
generations of careful breeding before 
this could be perfected. 


Discussing “Livestock Losses and 
ow to Prevent Them,” E. S. Water- 
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bury of Armour and Company said that 
when the first committee on bruised 
livestock losses made a survey of the 
situation it found a stupendous annual 
loss from this cause of 15,000,000 Ibs. 
of pork, to say nothing of the additional 
losses sustained in No. 2 and No. 8 
product. 


The Packer’s Responsibility. 

As a result of the efforts of that 
committee great improvement has been 
brought about, but constant supervision 
is necessary to see that care is used 
throughout the transportation and han- 
dling of stock from the farm to the 
packer’s pens. It is the packer’s re- 
sponsibility to see that the animals 
reach the killing floor in the same con- 
dition they enter the pens. 


This whole subject of preventing 
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bruises is a proposition of cooperation, 
Mr. Waterbury said. Packers must see 
that their own skirts are clean in the 
handling of their stock at their own 
loading points, then see that equipment 
is in order so that the animals will not 
be subjected to anything but the usual 
hazards of traffic. 

In one company, he said, every car- 
load of hogs that is unloaded is care- 
fully inspected, the equipment is in- 
spected, and the bruises from these 
hogs are recorded on the killing floor 
so the packer has a complete picture. 
It is then determined whether the 
bruises were ‘due to causes that were 
preventable, or causes beyond the pack- 
er’s control. 

“Attention to this subject yields big 
dividends,” he said. 


Beef Grading Standards. 


C. R. Hood of Wilson & Co., chairman 
of the committee on marketing methods 
—beef, talked on “The Value of Uni- 
form Standards for Grading Beef.” In 
former years, he said, grading was a 
natter of personal opinion with endless 
disputes arising and with no standards 
to go by. To date a method of grading 
worked out by the Institute committee 
of which he is chairman, has been ap- 
plied successfully to wholesale cuts. 
There is the hope that it will work back’ 
to the live animal as well. 


This system of grading is based on a 
key number for each of the four major 
classes of cattle—steers, heifers, cows,’ 
bulls and stags. Within each of these 
classes are ten grades—prime, choice, 
good, top medium, medium, fair, plain, 
common, cutter and canner, numbering 
from zero to nine. Thus prime steers 
would carry a grade of “20,” the figure 
2 representing steers and the 0 prime. 
The same system of numbering would 
apply throughout the classes and grades. 

There was some question in the minds 
of those present as to whether it is 
practicable to work from the meat back 
to the live animal. In the case of hogs 
it had been necessary to reserve the 
procedure and work from the live hog 
up to the product. 


——4—__ 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


President John Smith of Transpar- 
ent Paper Printing Co., New York, got 
his first glimpse of a convention this 
year. 

From out of the Northwest came 
Nat Bangs and R. R. Lewis, both of St. 
Paul, livestock order buyers for fastid- 
ious packers, 


That dashing dapper individual with 
just a slight Southern accent is the 
well-known Charlie Warner, who sup- 
plies packers with good Diamond Crys- 
tal salt. He is in the right business, as 
he sure is the salt of the earth. 


Within the last year Peacock brands 
have become very popular, and the man 
behind the gun on this product for Cud- 
ahy Brothers is none other than Leon 
Manaster. Leon took in everything, but 
kept an eye on the business just the 
same. 

Merritt E. Perkins, treasurer of 
Automatic Linker, Inc., was an inter- 
ested visitor to the Friendship Dinner 
and also the exhibits on the preceding 
day. Mr. Perkins is well known 
throughout the East as an industrial 
and financial leader. 
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Exhibits Show the Way to Better 
Products and Greater Profits 


Exhibits of packinghouse ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies and 
merchandising appliances at the 
convention were of unusual inter- 
est, and brought together some of 
the latest developments for the 
manufacture and sale of packing- 
house products. 


The ballroom foyer and the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria afforded a splendid set- 
ting for the exhibits, convenient 
to the convention hall and the 
registration and reception head- 
quarters. 

This annual exposition is grow- 
ing in size and importance each 
year, and packers are realizing 
the advantages manufacturers 
are offering them in bringing 
their wares to this exposition for 
their observation. 


The exhibition was planned and di- 
rected by H. L. Osman, Director of the 
Department of Purchasing Practice of 
the Institute. Everything was smooth- 
ly and pleasantly handled, and Mr. 
Osman proved that the responsibility 
put upon him was not misplaced. 

The exhibitors are to be compli- 
mented on the attractive way in which 
they displayed their products, and the 
promptness in getting the exhibits set 
up and torn down to comply with the 
time limit set up by the hotel. The 
exposition represented a very large in- 
vestment on the part of the exhibitors, 
and it was a splendid contribution to 
the progress of the industry. 

A synopsis of the exhibits is given 
here for the benefit of those who were 
unable to attend the convention, as well 
as those who did attend and would like 
to know more about them. 

Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, Ill— 
The meat stringing machine displayed 
was the latest contribution of this com- 
pany to greater efficiency in sales of 
meat products. Two styles of the ma- 
chine were shown, one a hand power 
and the other automatically operated. 
The stringing machine is a convenience 
for.the packer, the retailer and the 
housewife. It eliminates the old style 
method of rolling and tieing roasts and 
other roll products and in addition no 

i are found through the center 
of the meat. It is a simple machine to 
operate and provides an excellent way 
for the packer to prepare rolled and 
tied meat convenient for both the deal- 
er and the consumer. The machine wi 
handle a piece of meat ten inches thick 
and fifteen inches long and down to as 
small as two inches thick and the same 
length. 

The well-known Big Boy ham pump, 
electrically operated, was shown 


operation. One of the features of this 
machine demonstrated was the control 
device for depositing one ounce, two 
ounces or three ounces at a stroke. It 
is the first machine controlling deposit 
of eo pickle into ham, _ a the 
use of a new pumping needle having 
only a one-half inch + ee a a@ very 

ing is made and leaves no 
new pumping needle can be 
fitted to any ham pump, but is made 
especially for the Big Boy pump. One 
of the advantages is that a single mo- 
tor may have as many control outlets 
as the packer desires from one pump- 
ing station. This makes the pump val- 
uable for either the small, medium-size 
or large packer. 

In the back of this booth, nicely dis- 
played, were samples of Prague salt, oil 
of the spice and dry soluble seasoning 
which are produced by the Griffith 
Company. Those of the Griffith Lab- 
oratories who were at the exhibit were 
president E. L. Griffith, F. W. Griffith, 
M. C. Phillips, W. E. Anderson, W. B. 
McCreary and S. E. Strahan. 

Cincinnati Butcher Supply Corpor- 
ation, Ohio.—The “Boss” line of pack- 
inghouse machinery and equipment is 
not new, but as usual this company 
had something new to offer which would 
effect savings. The “Boss” lard gyra- 
tor, one of the latest contributions of 
this company to the industry, is a ma- 
chine used in the lard line between lard 
roll and draw-off line. The feature of 
the machine is that it texturates the 
lard by breaking up the air bubbles 
and mixing the lard uniformly. It is 
a machine which will help solve some 
lard producing problems. 

Although used by many packers and 
sausage manufacturers at the present 
time, this was the first opportunity the 
company had to exhibit the new No. 
2840 “Boss” grinder, used for grinding 


small o 
scar. 





H. L. OSMAN 


Director, Institute Department of Pur- 
chasing Practice, who engineered this suc- 
cessful exhibition. 
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hamburger and fresh pork sa in 


on —— — aon of 
packers and small capacity sausage 
tories. Its application is usually nae 
sales or shipping cooler. 

At the sectional meeting on Friday 
morning an illustrated talk on trends 
and designs in packinghouse equipment 
was given by John J. Dupps, jr., and one 
of the machines described and illus. 
trated was the newly designed “Bogs” 
snout stripper. This machine is uged 
on the killing floor for stripping snout 
meat from the head without cutting the 
cartilage. It has a capacity of from 
600 to 1200 heads per hour. This ma. 
chine was on display at the company’s 
exhibit and it is understood that sey- 
eral packers ordered for early delivery, 

Featured for the first time at any 
exhibit of packinghouse machinery and 
equipment was the display of a com- 
plete line of packinghouse overhead 
conveyors. The way in which the many 
conveyors were arranged was 
and interesting. The conveyors shown 
were the “Boss” rigid side finger incline 
conveyor for elevating or lowering: 
“Boss” overhead roller conveyor, 
where incline is too steep for the in- 
stallation of side finger conveyors; 
“Boss” movable side finger conveyor, 
used on beef bleeding rail, also on 
= we | rail and cooler conveyor; 
“Boss” beef head inspection conveyor, 
with a special double hook for carryi 
the head and tongue; also used for tank 
and bacon washing, branding and hang- 
ing with a special single hook; “Boss” 
top finger hog conveyor for conveying 
hogs on dressing floor and from dress- 
ing floor to cooler; “Boss” calf and 
sheep dressing rail conveyor, exclusive- 
ly for use on the dressing floor, 
equipped with detachable hooks, can be 
easily removed and sterilized. 

The exhibit was attended by John J. 
Dupps, sr., John J. Dupps, jr., Oscar 
Schmidt, Albert Lloyd, Wm. Sweet and 
Frank F. Lueke. 


Specialty Mfr’s. Sales Company, Chi- 
cago.— A very attractive display of 
knives and plates used on 
grinders was arranged on a black back- 
ground, showing off very effectively the 
more than 100 styles and — of 
steel plates and knives. The feature 
in the middle of the display was the 
Dieckmann, C. D. V. plate, which has 
been announced to the trade for some 
little time by Charlie Dieckmann. 


Anyone interested in making good 
sausage could not help but stop and 
observe this exhibit. A striking com- 
parison was shown between two plates, 
both with an 8 in. diameter, one bavieg 
only three holes opposite one having 
3,800 holes. Included in the more than 
10@ styles and designs shown were 
plates and knives from a diameter of 
2 in. up to 10 in. 


To make sure that the visitors had 
the key to the situation Mr. Dieckmann, 
presented as a souvenir a leather cov- 
ered key holder. Charles W. Dieck- 
mann, gave his personal attertion to 
those visiting the exhibit, and was as- 
sisted by R. Ganzhorn and J. L. Sher- 
man. 


United Cork Companies, Lyndhurst, 
N. J.—Samples of the complete line of 
100 per cent United pure cork 
were displayed and indicated as to 
various uses. In addition to the sample 
of the slabs of 1 in. to 4 in. pure 
board which are used for ‘nsulation 
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YOU CAN WRAP ALMOST ANYTHING IN CELLOPHANE EXCEPT LIVE ANIMALS. 
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—DuPont Cellophane executives seek new fields to conquer. Left to right: B. C. Robbins, promotion manager; E. C. 
Mh oe Steele, auoletaat general sales manager; George Trapp, meat industry specialist. 


f 
2—They see something choice in the offing. Kennett-Murray Order ere ogy | Organization executives. Left tp right: Bob 


Colina, Omaha; C. B. Heinemann, Washington, service manager; Chas. Renard, 


work in the packing industry there 
were samples of cork tile flooring and 
cork pipe covering and fittings, which 
are also used throughout the packing 
industry. Glass jars of granulated cork 
were shown and the various applica- 
tions indicated. A new booklet on in- 
sulation construction and specifications 
for application which contained blue- 
print illustrations was available. The 
eye of the visitor was quickly attracted 
to an aluminum finished sample of 
crescent sealtite mastic corkboard. It 
was a beautiful piece of work and clear- 
ly illustrated what can be done in the 
way of painting up pure corkboard cov- 
ered with mastic. 

Company representatives in attend- 
ance at the exhibit were Henry Bosé, 
E. G. Kraus and L. T. Sibley. Edward 
Bosé, president of the company, to- 
gether with Ed. J. Ward and Peter 
Binze, jr., vice presidents of the com- 
pany, also attended. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Phila- 
delphia, Pa—T. Henry Asbury, sales 
manager, had on display their new No. 
1466 meat chopper equipped with spe- 
cial Stay Sharp knives and plates, and 
was on hand at all times to point out 
the heavy! duty construction that in- 
sures quietness and long life, four roller 
bearings and two self-aligning ball 
bearings all running in sealed gear case 
under oil, improved cutting group with 
safety tray, that insures clean cut prod- 
ucts year after year, and other recent 
improvements. The Waldorf-Astoria 
will probably never forget the No. 1466 
and its effects on the morale of their 
porters while getting it up to the ex- 
hibition room. Mr. Asbury brought in 
a derrick and crew to get it out, but 
he didn’t have to cart it all the way 
back to Philadelphia, as it was sold, 
off the floor, to a local plant. 


Drehmann Paving and Construction 
Co. Philadelphia, Pa.—That increasing- 
ly popular packinghouse flooring, Dura- 
tyle, featured the exhibit along with 

e Drehmann floor drain. A. F. 
Schoeppe, engineer, and Ernest Hamil- 
ton, superintendent, handled most of 
the inquiries. President C. E. Dreh- 
mann dropped in Tuesday afternoon, 
and explained in details to several in- 
terested packers the construction of 
Duratyle that gives ability to resist the 
action of water, grease and acid so 
Prevalent in packinghouses. Red and 
yellow thermometers were souvenirs 
given out at this booth. 


Automatic Linker, Inc., New York 
City.—One entire end of the ballroom 
foyer was devoted to the display of 
the products of this company. The fea- 
ture of the exhibit was the Automatic 
Linker, which is well known to the in- 
dustry. The machine shown was the 
very latest model, and was equipped 
with a special built rotor producing 
nineteen thousand 2% in. links per hour. 
Samples of the frankfurter and pork 
sausage produced on this machine were 
displayed through the courtesy of A. 
Fink and Sons, Newark, N. J. The uni- 
formity of the link was most outstand- 
ing. Photographs told the story of the 
many installations of the Automatic 
Linker in packing plants and sausage 
factories throughout the United States. 
A section block of the rotor was shown 
and the sturdy construction was ob- 
vious. It is this kind of construction 
which makes possible the full-year 
guarantee which $ with each sale of 
an Automatic Linker. The industry 
well knows Henry Cohn, president of 
this company, who has the respect and 
confidence of everyone. His efforts 
have been untiring in his desire to con- 
tribute a real help to the packing in- 
dustry. 


The recently announced, self-pressing 
bacon blocker is being sold by Mr. 
Cohn: Samples of the product chilled 
by this bacon blocker were on display, 
and it was plain to be seen that the 
first slice would be as good as the mid- 
dle slice. This new piece of equipment 
created unusual interest and is un- 
doubtedly the most recent contribution 
for production efficiency in the packing 
industry. The blocker is made in 8-, 9- 
and 10-in. sizes, all of which were on 
exhibit. The bacon on display, which 
had been chilled in the forms, were fur- 
nished by such users as J. J. Felin & 
Co., N. Auth Prov. Co., Kroger Baking 
_ Grocery Co., and A. Fink and Son 

0. 


Another machine. which speeds up 
production and lowers cost is the Oscar 
Mayer Casing Flusher. The sale of this 
machine is also handled by Mr. Cohn. 
This machine was on exhibit and pro- 
vided an opportunity for possible user 
to see how it fits in with his operations. 
The entire exhibit was handled by prac- 
tical packing house men, who could 
point out the advantages of all the 
products exhibited to either operating 
or general executive. Mr. Henry Cohn, 
the president, was assisted by J. L. 
Wilde, J. P. Criste and Victor Olchslin. 


hicago. 


Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J.— 
That food packers and merchandisers 
are becoming more and more packaged 
minded was quited evident in the inter- 
est shown in the complete group of 
“Kleen Kups” exhibited. “Kleen Kups” 
for hog casings, chicken livers, pork 
sausage, lard, chili, corned meats, 
scrapple, hamburg, butter, oysters, and 
ice cream were included in 11%, 10, 5, 
3, 2, 1%, 1, %, and ‘% Ib. sizes. , . 

Although the company has had a sub- 
stantial increase in business in 1931 
over 1930, Fred U. Dodge, sales man- 
ager, pointed out that their continuous 
survey confirms the fact that packag- 
ing is still in its infancy. Fred H. 
Whitman, sales department, was in ac- 
tive charge of the exhibit. 

Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus,. 
O.—W. T. Monroe claims that their 
brand new 200-lb. “Over and Under” 
scale is sensitive to the % ounce and, 
will register heart beats. “Over and Un-: 
der” scales in sizes to weigh a grain or 
200 Ibs. were exhibited. Their features 
are the short lever drop and speed in- 
dication. H. D. Ridge, New York dis- 
trict manager, and Mr. Monroe took 
care of all questions asked. 

Johns-Manville Corp., New York City. 
—Geo. Hinchcliff, in charge of all Chi- 
cago stock yards activities for the com- 
pany, came on to take charge of the 
exhibit and answer the many questions 
asked by packers about Rock Cork for 
low temperature insulation, and mag- 
nesia, Superex, wool felt, Asbestocel, 
Rock Wool, and Silocel for higher tem- 
peratures. In addition, packing, indus- 
trial flooring, built-up roofing and Tran- 
site were displayed. Several members 
of the New York sales staff assisted, 
including C. H. Hall, sales manager, 
J. F. Stone, and K. E. Moore. L. H. 
Brown, president, attended the confer- 
ence of Major Industries. 

Wm. J. Stange Co. Chicago, Ill.— 
Here was an exhibit that was indeed 
refreshing. After walking and stand- 
ing around on the floor from mornin 
until night, exhibit visitors were inde 
weary and looking for a place for a 
few minutes of relaxation and rest. An- 
ticipating the need for such a conveni- 
ence, H. E. Allen of the company de- 
cided to equip his exhibit with comfort- 
able chairs instead of samples of his 
well known seasoning. H. E. Allen and 
Mr. W. B. Durling represented the 
Stange Company. 

Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O.— 
A very interesting part of this exhibit 
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was the samples of Enduro stainless 
steel which were shown after being 
submerged in caustic cleaning com- 
pound for 2% days. Compared with 
some other metals there was a marked 
difference. Enduro stainless steel is 
now used in many places throughout 
the packing plant and some of the prod- 
ucts made from it were on exhibit. 

Ham boilers made of Enduro stain- 
less steel, as well as a steam jacketed 
kettle and various sizes and kinds of 
bars made of Enduro stainless steel 
were convenient for the visitor to in- 
spect. A large retail display case lined 
with Enduro stainless steel captured 
the eye immediately upon approaching 
the exhibit. Photographs of Enduro 
stainless steel installations in the pack- 
ing industry, showing batteries of 
cookers as well as viscera tables and 
other kinds of equipment were dis- 
played. 

The illuminated sign above the ex- 
hibit showing the word Enduro was 
unique in that the letters used in the 
word were made out of Enduro. This 
clearly demonstrated the working qual- 
ities of this metal. The exhibit was at- 
tended by Geo. T. Ramsey and Mr. 
Sherwin. 

Engineering and Trading Corpn., 
New York City—The “Z” method of 
quick freezing is being merchandised 
by this company. M. T. Zarotschen- 
zeff, and his son, W. Zarotschenzeff, as- 
sisted by Mrs. W. Zarotschenzeff, dis- 
played a complete line of “Z” quick- 
frozen fish and oysters, fruit, includ- 
ing red raspberries and plums, sau- 
sage, bacon, whole ham, sweetbreads, 
brains, and other meat products, in a 
Hill “Dry Cold” display case refrig- 
erated with a Brunswick-Kroeschell 
B-K jr., refrigerating machine. Con- 
siderable interest was shown in this 
display and particularly in the whole 
ham which had a maximum thickness 
of 4% in. It was quick-frozen in 2% 
hours. 

Standard Pressed Steel, Jenkintown, 
Pa.—J. E. Castino, a familiar figure in 
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the packing industry, now eastern man- 
ager for this old-established company, 
that is making such rapid great strides 
in an industry comparatively new to 
them, was in charge of the booth. The 
well-rounded display of part of the Hol- 
lowell line included trolleys, equipped 
with Hyatt roller bearing wheels, oil- 
less bearing bushed wheels, plain roller 
bearing wheels, and other new designs; 
a new Monel metal sanitary trimmin 

table with adjustable legs; a genera 
purpose heavy duty truck; an Ascaloy 
steel rustless table top; a sausage 
meat truck; hog gambrels of all types; 
and a galvaniz offal pan with all 
rounded corners. A. J. Knerr assisted 
Mr. Castino. H. T. Hollowell, president 
of the Company, spent Monday after- 
noon and evening making acquaintances 
in the industry. 


French Oil Machinery Co., Piqua, O. 
—A vertical cooker and percolator were 
explained by means of mounted photo- 
graphs, detailed drawings, and charts. 
With this combination it is not neces- 
sary to handle the material from the 
time the rendering process starts until 
it is completely finished, accordingly to 
J. C. Mellon. The percolator is built 
in as a unit of the cooker, and an auto- 
matic distributor picks up the crack- 
lings from the percolator and dis- 
tributes them into the hydraulic press, 
giving a uniform finished crackling at 
all times. Lard can also be rendered 
with this combination, said Mr. Mellon. 


Photographs and details of their 
hydraulic presses were also available, 
as well as sample cracklings, grease 
content 4% per cent, cut up in 1% in. 
squares that many mistook for candy 
samples. Beside Mr. Mellon, represen- 
tatives present were C. B. Upton, vice 
president and general manager, R. E 
Buvinger, sales engineer, and Mr. Neu- 
menz of New York. 

Fansee Foods, Inc., Canton, O.—Both 
Arthur and William Lavin were kept 
on the jump supplying the demand for 
frankfurters cooked in the new Light- 
ning Cooker, an inexpensive, small, 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THAT? 


1—President Harry I. Hoffman and vice president Meyer Katz of the J. S. 
Hoffman Company, maintain their reputation as hosts. 


H. Boyer and Chas. Laudenslager of J. K. Laudenslager, Inc., talk of 


2—T. 
spicy things. 


3—Two veterans of the supply business, neither of whom ever missed a con- 


vention. 
expert. 

4—Though retired from meat 
est to some new wonder told by 


Sam Stretch the spice man and “ 


dy” Dupps, the “Boss’’ machinery 


king, Henry Neuhoff listens with fresh inter- 
izard Griffith. 
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electric cooker of radically different de. 
sign and construction. In addition, dis. 
played in a McCray refrigerator, was 
shown a new line of ready-to-serye 
meat products, produced through a 
ented funnel that keeps the various 
kinds of meats separate, until bro 
together in the finished product. 
device gives the meats an outstandi 
eye appealing design, and the company 
is quite enthused about it as a new 
trend that will aid in the merchandising 
and sale of ready-to-serve meats, 


Harold L. Woodruff & Co., Inc., New 
York City.—Old timers will recognize 
this name “Schnellpokelsalz,” it is the 
name of Woodruff’s quick curing 
which shared this exhibit with “Olq 
Farm” and “German Style” prepared 
seasonings. H. W. Townsend, vice pres- 
ident, was on hand to offer samples of 
meats cured and seasoned with thege 
products. “H. L.”, himself, took time 
from his brokerage business to assist, 


Shellmar Products Co., Chicago, Il, 
—We venture a guess that this was the 
first time in history that 163 different 
brands of sliced bacon packed in printed 
Cellophane were displayed in one group, 
Along with this history-making ochiont 
ment came the “cinderellas” of the 
trade—butts and bacon squares—in 
their own printed Cellophane wraps. 
All kinds of smoked, fresh, and cured 
sausage and specialties, condensed chili, 
and aaa were displayed in the two 
No. 323 Oriole prepared food cases, Ser- 
vel refrigerated, furnished through the 
courtesy of Ottenheimer Bros., Balti- 
more, Md. 


T. Koch, of Shellmar, stated that 
packers are realizing more and more 
the value to them of a point of con- 
tact with Mrs. Consumer, and that in 
this newest model case it is possible to 
maintain color and reduce shrinkage 
of packaged meats and specialties. Beef 
Frye, a Kosher pares had its own 
special Kosher Cellophane wrap printed 
in five colors. 

In addition to Mr. Koch, sales man- 
ager, the following Shellmar men were 
on hand to give full details regarding 
just how printed Cellophane should be 
used; B. W. Martin, president, J. Ker- 
sten, W. W. Hendrickson, A. Graham, 
J. Harvey Rex, W. H. Gates, jr., and 
Jerry Goldsmith. Quite a few of New 
York’s poor will enjoy extra rations of 
meat during the next few days as a big 
share of the exhibited products was 
turned over to charity organizations for 
distribution among the needy. 


Sausage Manufacturers Supply Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Here was an interest- 
ing exhibit of equipment and material 
used in the manufacture of sausage and 
ready-to-eat meat products. The man 
behind the gun is none other than Wal- 
ter Frank, the well known sausage man- 
ufacturer of Milwaukee. He desi 
and perfected the well known Simplicity 
forms and the formulas for the various 
kinds of Franks sausage seasoning. 


Simplicity molds are made cf alumi . 


num and are light, sanitary and easily 
cleaned. 


Fred C. Cahn, (The Adler Co.), Chi- 
cago, Ill—How, when and why to use 
Stockinette coverings for meat was 
fully explained ~~ Fred and Bob, the 
King and Crown Prince of Stockinette. 
Something new in the way of Stock- 
inette for meat loaves and Canadian 
style bacon was shown in this exhibit. 
A most complete line of stockinettes for 
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covering all kinds of meat were on ex- 
hibit and many present users who 
visited this booth found new and profit- 
able ways to use stockinettes in their 
plants. 

Large charts were displayed illus- 
trating the various cuts on which stock- 
inette coverings can be used. A most 
complete booklet, on the “How—When 
—Why to Use Stocknettes” coverings 
for meats was distributed. Fred C. 
Cahn himself gave his personal atten- 
tion to those visiting the booth. He 
was assisted by Bob Rosenthal. 


Ham Boiler Corp., Port Chester, N. 
Y.—The increasing demand for ready- 
to-eat meats has been made possible 
through the proper kind of equipment 
to produce them. Mr. Adelman, presi- 
dent of this company, is the inventor 
of a long list of boilers and molds for 
producing tasty and quality ready-to- 
serve meats. Some of the many styles 
and sizes of ham boilers and meat loaf 
molds, made of Monel metal, tinned 
steel, Enduro stainless steel and alumi- 
num were exhibited. It was impossi- 
ble, of course, to exhibit the entire line, 
therefore only some of the most popu- 
lar containers were shown. 


A foot-operated ham boiler press, 
simple to operate in connection with 
Adelman boilers was also on display. 


The new Adelman ham washer which 
meets the new regulations was also 
shown and its many advantages ex- 
plained by Mr. Adelman, the inventor, 
and Mr. Flynn, sales manager. 


The well known Adelman ham boiler 
washer was also on exhibit. A most 
interesting booklet describing and il- 
lustrating the complete line of the ham 
boiler corporation’s products was avail- 
able. 


Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
Several items of interest were shown, 
the most outstanding being the Anco 
bacon slicer. The new Anco Triple 
Purpose saw was on display, as were 
also several different kinds of meat 
hooks, gambrel sticks, ham retainers 
and meat loaf pans. The exhibit also 
contained many illustrations of instal- 
lations of the well known Anco line of 
machinery and equipment which it was 
impossible to exhibit at this time. 


Some special information on the well 
known Laabs rendering system was 
available. Those who represented the 
Allbright Nell Company were N. J. 
Allbright, A. O. Lundell, A. E. Kaeslin, 
J. T. Kaeslin, E. E. Bright, L. E. Lam- 
bert, G. Westlund, N. A. Anderson. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., New York, 
N. Y.—The eye of the visitor was given 
an unusual treat when approaching this 
exhibit. Here hams were actually be- 
ing cured in a glass vat containing 
sweet pickle. Curing hams, of course, 
IS @ process of vital interest to every 
packer and one could plainly see the 
cure working. The pickle used was 
made with Diamond Crystal flake salt 
which was on display in glass cortain- 
ers, sacks and barrels. 


The genial personality of Charlie 
Warner of the company made a double 
indueement for the visitors to hesitate. 
The hams used in display were by 
courtesy of Stahl-Meyer Co. The pickle 
was kept in perfect condition by the 
use of an automatic refrigerating ma- 
chime. As souvenirs of the occasion, a 
handy memoranda book which is refill- 
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JUST IN PASSING. 


1—C . W. Dieckman, veteran proces- 
sor and supply man, congratulates A. C. 
Hofmann of Syracuse on his good product. 

2—John M. Snyder of the C, A. Durr 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., tells Mrs. Snyder 
not to stay out’ too late. 

3—President W. F. Brunner of the Pat- 
erson Parchment Paper Co. and Ye Ed 
recall the days of the early conventions. 
Mr. Brunner was a charter associate. 

4—The “grand old man” of the pecking 
business, Val. Decker of Piqua, O., was 
84 years of age when he took his first 
Pullman car journey and his first meal in 
a dining car. It was en route to the 
packers’ convention, chaperoned by son 
Walter and Dr. A. O. Lundell of the All- 
bright-Nell Co. 








able and has a leather cover containin 

the words, THINGS TO DO TODAY, 
and a neat little ket knife, were 
distributed. In addition to Charles E. 
Warner, there were the following rep- 
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resenting the company, P. J: Caroll, W. 
Probst, M. Knight and A. J. Amos, the 
sales manager. 


Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, Ill.— 
Paul Walker (and it is always Paul 
Walker, not “Mr.” Walker) says that 
the trend in meat cartons and set-u 
displays is toward the modernistic ef- 
fect. He ought to know, as his ex- 
hibit in connection with Shellmar Prod- 
ucts Co. and Self-Locking Egg Carton 
Co., was made up of cartons supplied 
by packers and sausage manufacturers 
from coast to coast. 


A particular feature stressed in this 
display was the rapidly increasing 
number of the new style drop front 
cartons, that aid in better display of 
the product packaged, being used by 
packers. This carton is rugged enough 
to stand the hard usage and necessary 
handling it undergoes until it reaches 
the retailers’ counters. Mr. Walker 
was kept busy handling both his own 
display and that of Self-Locking Egg 
Carton, the carton that shows off the 
egg to the best possible advantage. 


International Nickel Co., New York 
City.—For the first time, and after sev- 
eral months of experimenting, the spot 
welded bacon hangers, made from 
spring temperel Monel metal, were dis- 
played. Thus another item is added 
to the long line of equipment made 
from this corrosion resisting metal. 
The complete exhibit included an: all 
Monel metal table, baked loaf pan, ham 
boiler, sink bowl, viscera pan, gambrel 
and meat hooks, tubing, screening, rods, 
flats, and general mill forms. C. J. 
Bianowicz, Ralph Case, and T. E. Lag- 
erstrom explained the advantages of 
this increasingly popular metal. 


Shippers Package Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
The entire booth consisted of lard and 
butter tubs that acted as “silent sales- 
men” for the sales representatives. The 
exhibit featured the attractiveness and 
ruggedness of rebuilt tubs. E. G. 
James & Co., sales representatives, met 
all friends and customers in their suite 
in another part of the hotel. 


O’Lena Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—Packers have used stockinette 
bags for years, but this was the first 
time most of them were able to see for 
themselves just how these bags were 
made. One of O’Lena’s specially de- 
signed, high-speed knitting machines 
was in operation at this booth. It 
turned out striped frankfurter bags. 

vi and L. A. O’Lena explained 
the machine and process to the inter- 
ested spectators and showed a full line 
of the company’s products. We were 
wondering if this wasn’t “killing two 
birds with one stone”—keeping produc- 
tion up and exhibiting at the same 
time. Maybe they made enough frank- 
furter bags to pay all costs of exhibit- 
ing. A good idea in this day and age. 


Sander Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.— 
J. W. Kautzman “held the fort” for 
this company of which he is president. 
Here one of the new type Sander Com- 
pound Grinders was on display. He 
pointed out particular features of the 
machine such as Continental tg oe 
house motor, oversize Hyatt roller bear- 
ings, safety feeder device, etc. Mr. 
Kautzman was saved the job of carting 
this particular machine back to Newark, 
as one of the large packers asked that it 
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READY TO GIVE PACKERS A HELPING HAND. 


1—P. Hicks Cadle, general manager A. C. Legg Packing Co., preaches quality 


in sausage seasoning. 


2—A. C. Pratt, veteran Paterson Parchment salesman who has never missed a 


convention. 


3—Harry D. Oppenheimer always has constructive ideas to aid the industry and 


is willing to do his share. 


be sent direct to his plant from the 
exhibition floor. 


Servel Sales, Inc., Evansville, Ind.— 
Both low temperature display cases and 
refrigerating machines are products of 
this company. Quick-frozen fish and 
meats were displayed in the company’s 
latest type of case designed, said C. J. 
Conkey, sales manager, for maximum 
storage facilities with a minimum 
amount of floor space. 


John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y¥.—The Trunz Bias Bacon Slicer 
was the center of attraction at this ex- 
hibit, a long list of users being shown 
on a chart. .The Buffalo line of sausage 
making machinery is well known to 
the packing industry, but space would 
not permit, nor were conditions favor- 
able, to moving in some of the items 
which the company would like to have 
had displayed. R. E. Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the company, was on hand, as 
were also Walter Richter and A. B. 
Chase. 


DuPont Cellophane Co., New York 
City—The various ways in which 
Cellophane is and can be used as a 
merchandising aid to meat products 
was strikingly displayed and described 
at this exhibit. Three mechanically re- 
frigerated display cases made by Otten- 
heimer Bros., in Baltimore, were used 
for the display of the actual products 
wrapped in Cellophane. One case was 
ae for the exclusive display of fresh 
meats, another for delicatessen prod- 
ucts. The third was a sub-zero case 
for quick frozen meats. 


The back wall of the exhibit was 
covered with a dark shade of Cello- 
phane, which made a striking contrast 
for the white display cases containing 
the Cellophane wrapped products. Post- 
ers around the exhibit described just 
how Cellophane-wrapped products out- 
sell blind wrapped products. The va- 
rious kinds of meat products require 
different weight and color of llo- 
phane, and this display left no doubt 
in the observers’ mind as to how Cello- 
phane could be fitted in as a merchan- 
dising aid in business. The company 
was represented by L. B. Steele, B. C. 
Robbins, Clayton Albright, J. C. Jor- 
gensen, W. J. Harte, J. P. Post, M. C. 


Pollock, G. A. Bolan, C. B. Estabrook, 
George Trapp and A. W. Shaffer. 


Pulsometer Steam Pump Co., Irving- 
ton, N. J.—Any kind of product at a 
sas me under 185 degs. Fahr. can 
be handled by the Pulsometer Steam 
ha without difficulty, according to 
E. M. Socec, general manager, who rep- 
resented his company along with H. L. 
Keely. In the packing industry this 
pump is particularly adapted to pump- 
ing stick, blood and similar substances 
of high density. Cleaning sumps and 
drain pits is a “cinch” for the Pulso- 
meter pump. There are no pistons, 
packing boxes or glands—only rubber 
valves that can be replaced at , Be cost. 
Two pumps cut out to show just how 
simply they are constructed featured 
the exhibit of this company. 


R. T. Randall & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—R. T. Randall, sr., made his con- 
tribution to the unemployed in Amer- 
ica’s largest city by going out on the 
street and hiring a “young army” to 
help him get the Famco Sausage Link- 
er, Efficiency Bake Oven, Head Cheese 
Cutter, and Perfection Meat Cutter in 
their booth. (They couldn’t find room 
for the big size Stuffer so had to leave 
it on the loading platform, worst luck!) 
This 48-year old company was ably rep- 
resented by R. T. Randall, sr. and jr. 
and J. J. Kelly, one of the oldest sales- 
men in the business. Mr. Kelly has 
represented the Randall company for 
more than 44 years. 


Dept. of Public Relations and Trade. 
This Institute exhibit spoke for itself by 
means of printed colored posters and il- 
lustrations of booklets prepared by the 
Institute Department of Public Relations 
and Trade for sale at cost to member 
companies for distribution to the retail 
trade. Attractive lard posters and meat 
cutting charts were featured. 


Millprint Products Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and John M. Driver Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—In addition to a full line of 
printed Cellophane wrapped smoked 
meats and sausage specialties in two 
Chill-O-Matic cases, the particular fea- 
ture of this display, as pointed out by 
Roy Hanson, vice president, was the 
Protectopak packages. By this machine 
method of wrapping, it is possible to 


get rigid, sealed, and visible, wrapped 
bacon or pork sausage at lower 

he said, and the product will keep in 
better shape than hand wrapped pack. 
ages. 

Besides the Protectopak, this com. 
pany exhibited a complete line of print. 
ed Cellophane wraps, advertising dig. 
plays, and folding printed cartons, 
Assisting Mr. Hanson were R. Faulk. 
ner from Milwaukee, Carl Neu and 
William Gainsburg from Philadelphia, 
With the cooperation of the New York 
Daily Mirror, all products in the entire 
exhibit were distributed to the poor of 
the city. 


Everhot Mfg. Co., Maywood, Il— 
An ink-electric brander that won't 
smear and yet will dry immediately has 
been needed by this industry, and the 
feature of this exhibit was a brander 
that would do just these things. 
means of rheostat control, Everhot hag 
developed a brander that controls the 
heat so that it is hot enough to dry the 
ink at once, but not so hot that the fats 
of the product melt. This machine is 
so new that C. A. Beach, New York 
representative in charge of the exhibit, 
wasn’t able to meet the demand for 
printed information until Tuesda 
morning. A practical machine that wil 
do the job couldn’t be held out of the 
exhibit a full day because of a mere 
detail, so Mr. Beach displayed it alo 
with a gasoline brander and a gas 
compressed air brander. 


Dry Ice Corporation, New York City, 
—tThis exhibit was a practical demon- 
stration of the efficiency of Dry Ice as 
a cooling agent. It consisted of several 
commercial size blocks set up on a table 
at the front of the booth, and a set of 
large photographs portraying the act- 
ual commercial possibilities for this re- 
frigerant in the meat industry, includ- 
ing use in refrigerated motor truck 
bodies, barrels, and shipping cases, 
Blocks set up on the table at about 9 
A. M., had not sublimed entirely at 10 
P. M., looked good for several hours 
more. C. W. Kink, H. S. MclIlvain and 
Dr. C. L. Jones, vice president of the 
company, were on hand to furnish com- 
plete details as to the practical, every- 
day usages of this well-known refrig- 


erant. 
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CONVENTION NOTES. 

Joe Wahlman, well-known as a 
former purchasing agent for Armour, 
was in a new role this year as head of 
the meat bag department of E. S. Hal- 
sted & Co., New York. 

Kouterick, Brady, Whitney and Lock- 
wood of Brunswick-Kroeschell Co., a 
division of Carrier Engineering Cor- 
poration, were gathering in all infor- 
mation possible regarding refrigeration 
in all its phases. A great quartet— 
black to red! 

Met T. H. Boyer and Stanley Laud- 
enslager, of J. W. Laudenslager, Inc., 
talking to Fred Vogt. In this business 
you never run out of things to talk 
about, even if you have supplied spices 
to a concern for more than 35 years. 

J. V. Jamison, head of the Jamison 
& Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co, 
was ably seconded by both F. M. Ful- 
ler, his general sales manager, and Ira 
E. MacFarland, New York manager. 

Jim Goldberg kept the ball rolling 
for Gilbert Brenner ‘Co., who are coml- 


aratively new figures in the casing 


usiness. 
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On the Sidewalks of New York 


Oscar Schmidt of Cincinnati slipped 
away over Sunday to visit his son at 
Harvard. 

Albin A. Meluskey of Shenandoah 
and Morris C. Bastian of Allentown 
never miss a meeting. 

Max Phillips, half a century in the 
supply business, attended convention 
sessions as faithfully as any packer. 

R. T. Keefe of Arkansas City brought 
his charming niece, Florence Keefe 
Furlong, to enjoy the convention sights. 

es G. Cownie, dean of export au- 
acta, brought Mrs. Cownie to the 
meeting. Jim is as lively as ever, and 
jon Frank C. Reed of 
teamboat Captain ; 9) 
Philedelphia showed up for the final 
dinner. Come pretty near missin’ the 
poat, Cap! : 

Past President Charles E. Herrick of 
the Institute was missed at all meet- 
ings. Brennan’s “Custom Hams” keep 
him busy at home. 

Vice president Carl Fowler of Wilson 
& Co., Inc., had a grand time renewing 
old acquaintances. Seemed queer to 
find Carl taking a little time off. 

Good John Gebelein of Baltimore ap- 
peared at his first convention in sev- 
eral years, chaperoned by Howard R. 
Smith. John always enjoys the good 
things. 

Frank O. Whistler, representing the 
Danahy Packing Co. at Niagara Falls, 
dropped in on the meeting while taking 
a wedding anniversary trip with Mrs. 
Whistler. 

There was something lacking about 
the convention. A. D. White was not 
present. Past conventions owed much 
of their snap and go to his infallible 
sense of direction. 

W. R. Robertson, general sales man- 
ager of Deerfoot Farms Company, 
Southboro, Mass., was a visitor. He 
didn’t need any of George Casey’s ad- 
vice about quality sausage. 

President M. J. Hennessey and gen- 
eral manager Donnelly of the Dunlevy- 
Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, added to the 
success of the convention by their pres- 
ence and faithful attendance. 


Fred Tobin of Rochester attended his 
first convention in five years. B’ar 
huntin’ season shifted. Having no bear 
to hunt, Fred set a trap for his old- 
side-partner George Casey. See that 
bouquet ? 

E. E. Schwitzke, formerly of the Cas- 
ing Produce Co., is now New York and 

icago representative for that hust- 
ling Boston house, Early & Moor. 
Messrs. Early and Hayes were active 
at the convention. 


Oscar Mayer III made his first ap- 
rance at the convention. Father 
scar II went up to Cornell University 
to spend the week-end with him and 
brought him back to absorb a little his- 
tory-making atmosphere. Oscar I was 
there also. A great lineage. 


President W. F. Brunner, vice presi- 
dents George Mayer and C. H. Cash- 
more and veteran A. T. Pratt repre- 
sented the Paterson Parchment Paper 

. at the meeting. It was Mr. Brun- 
ner’s first meeting in many years; he 
bed one of the charter associate mem- 


J. Foster 2nd, of the Foster Beef Co., 
Manchester, N. H., took in the sectional 
meetings. 


Wm. and Chas. W. Knauss of Knauss 
Bros., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., were on 
hand early. Proud of their new govern- 
ment inspection. 


Another famous Peters family was 
present in Uncle Charlie Peters and 
nephew Ed E. Peters, jr., of the Peters 
Packing Co., McKeesport, Pa. 


Wm. L. Lavin of Canton, O., at- 
tended his first convention. Not so 
Arthur Lavin, who attended as a pack- 
er and ran an exhibit on the side. He’s 
been coming for years. 


J. C. Colbert and George Schlereth 
of the H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, were on hand the first day. So 
were Alfred D. Kern, of John Kern & 
Sons, and James E. Parks of the C. A. 
Young Co. 


TAKING IT ALL IN. 


1—Chas. A. Schneider, of J. M. Schneider 
& Sons, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., is a Canad- 
ian packer who sees the value of cooper- 
ation. 

2—Howard M. Stanton, head of the 
Swift department which has the “; job 
of meeting the “new competition,” drops 
in for a day. 

8—C. E. Drehmann of Philadelphia has 
caused packers to “sit up and _ take 
notice” of his Duratyle brick for packing- 
house floors and walls. 
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George H. Jackel, famous by-products 
broker, dropped in. 

Who took Fred Krey’s hat? He sus- 
pects a man from Pittsburgh. 

Wilbur H. Turner of the Heekin Can 


Co. was here, there and everywhere, 
as usual. 


Leon Weil of the Evansville Packing 
Co. knows his business, but is never 
too busy to learn more. 


Frank Benson of Armour and Com- 
pany will carry on the W. C. White 
sartorial tradition in good style. 


Jim Scala of the Scala Packing Co., 
Utica, N. Y., had George E. Bach for 
a running-mate at the meetings. 


H. P. Hale, Boston broker, dropped in 
quietly and departed the same way, but 
his friends enjoyed meeting him. 


Mike Kiefer represented Denholm 
Bros. Co. of Pittsburgh, and had Bill 
Fried for a pal at the early meetings. 


“Prince Albert” Rohe may be out of 
the packing business, but you can’t 
abolish him as a host. Long may he 
wave! 


Edward A. Cudahy, sr., and Edward 
A. Cudahy, jr., arrived toward the end 
of the meeting and were a center of 
attraction. 


W. H. Patrick, general superin- 
tendent of Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
was an interested attendant at the sec- 
tional meetings. 


That was a mean trick Sleeter Bull 
layed on Chairman Wentworth in the 
ivestock session. But Colonel Ed 
laughed as hard as the audience. 


Bob Colina, Harry Sparks, Chas. 
Renard and C. B. Heinemann were the 


same inseparable quartet. That K-M 
bunch is hard to beat, day or night. 


Stanley Messer, president of the 
Essem hwy, 8 Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
was a visitor. He is building a business 
rapidly on quality and price adherence. 

_ It was a dress parade of the conven- 
tion every morning on the stools of the 
Savarin restaurant. Find anybody you 
were looking for there, sooner or later. 


Paul Smith, head of the Swift beef, 
sheep and lamb department, was an at- 
tentive listener at the livestock session. 
a Ra not the Adirondack Paul 

mith. 


Vice chairman George Schmidt’s son 
and pride, having finished at Harvard, 
is now going to school at the plant of 
the Albany Packing Co. Nothing like a 
thorough education. But he’ll have to 
go some to beat Dad. 


Thomas Glynn, president of the 
Welch Packing Co., Springfield, Mo., 

jioneered motor truck deliveries in the 

zark Mountain region when nobody 
else dared try it, and has made a nice 
addition to his volume. 


The most interesting man at the con- 
vention was 84-year-old Val. Decker of 
Piqua, Ohio. He had not been in New 
York City for 63 years (sixty-three, 
that’s correct.) It was in 1868 that he 
landed at Castle Garden as an immi- 
grant boy. Today he is the head of 
one of the most modern and successful 
small plants in the country, is at the 
office every day, and ran the legs off 
of son Walter while seeing the sights 
of New York. Grand old man! 


Vice president G. C. Shepard of the 
Cudahy Packing Co. was thoroughly 
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enjoying himself, meeting old friends 
and looking forward to vacation days 
that are to come. 

Vice chairman Chester Newcomb is a 
handy man around conventions. 

George Hess, the Pittsburgh pluto- 
crat, as usual never missed a single 
convention event. 

Hugo Boehm, of the Imported Cas- 
ing Co., was an early convention visi- 
tor. 


President Hinton of A. Fink & Sons, 
Newark, attended many of the sessions 
and met a host of friends. 

Page Anderson of Chambersburg, 
Pa., was an interested visitor. He’s a 
packer, and a successful one. 

L. F. Gerber of the Nagle Packing 
Co., Jersey City, greeted many old 
friends during the meetings. 

Did you see that broad smile on the 
face of F. B. Cooper? Did the cat 
swallow the canary, or what? 

E. G. (Ned) Hayden of Baltimore 
was shaking hands and swapping in- 
formation with his many friends. 

Max Marx, the kid member of the 
Marx family, represented the Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co. at convention time. 

Notice that Gorman smile around the 
convention? He’s just been made sales 
manager for Gobel. They got a good 
one that time. 

B. Frankfeld & Co., veteran provision 
brokerage firm, was represented by 
president John C. Stoehr at all meet- 
ings from the beginning. 

Adolph W. Ewers, secretary of Ar- 
nold Bros., Chicago, was an early ar- 
rival at the special train, and took 
everything in to the finish. 

W. C. Case, of the Liberty Provision 
Co., Trenton, N. J., came in for the din- 
ner. Ever know he was a famous 
pitcher for the Phillies from 1909-15? 


Fred Krey couldn’t miss a conven- 
tion when within reach. This past 
president of the association has senti- 
mental recollections, and is always full 
of practical ideas. 

L. E. Griffin and H. G. Davy of P. G. 
Gray & Co., Boston, were on hand early 
and did not miss a thing. No 
terpsichorean opportunities this year 
for Griffin, however. 

General sales manager (etc.) A. V. 
Crary of the Continental Can Co. had 
daughter Mary with him at the dinner; 
also president Huffman, vice president 
Prahi, and lieutenants O’Connor and 
La Cava. As a loyal Institute support- 
er A. V. rates A one plus. 

President Chas. Volkening of the 
Brecht Corporation received his many 
friends in the industry in his rooms, 
assisted by sales manager C. W. Dietz, 
Lou Housman and H. J. Altheimer. 
Mr. Volkening is a quiet and modest 
_ efficient executive of an honored 
rm. 


H. Peter Henschien was missed at 
the convention. He is in Russia, check- 
ing plans for the big packing plants 
there. In a letter to Ye Ed he says: 
“IT enjoy THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
more than ever over here. Wish it was 
eatable!” Reports plans going well 
with the Moscow plant. 


It was like old times to see T. M. 
Connors, sr., at the convention. Re- 
tired for many years, but younger than 
ever, he came down from his Adiron- 
dack camp to listen to son Tom tell the 
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REMEMBER THE OLD DAYS. 


Oscar of the Waldorf greets his former 
assistant, Juan Muller, now the famous 
maitre de hotel of the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, where packer banquets are unex- 
celled. Muller worked under Tschirky in 
the old Waldorf 29 years ago. Then he 
came to Chicago and supervised the fa- 
mous packer dinners of the early days at 
the Congress. In recent years his Insti- 
tute banquets at the Palmer House have 
made him even more famous. 


packers how to sell the consumer. And 
then on to sunny California for the 
winter. Ah, me, a hard life! 

Dick Keefe and Otto Finkbeiner 
were the usual inseparables. The West 
needed them at this convention, too, to 
hold up the average. 

Elkhart Packing Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
was represented by Earl Baker, live- 
stock buyer. They don’t make much 
noise, but they aren’t in the red! 

That modest woman packer, Mrs. G. 
H. Nuckolls of Pueblo, refused to get 
in the spotlight at this convention. But 
that didn’t prevent her picture being 
hung “on the line” in Carr Sherman’s 
headquarters. Daughter Della did not 
miss a session, either. 

Good thing Edward Wilson was 
around when Premier Orlando and 
Chas. M. Schwab got together. Charlie 
Schwab can tell stories but he can’t 
speak “furrin langwidges,” so Prince 
Edward brushed up his diplomatic 
French and made them both happy. 

The New York Central provided a 
special train de luxe for those going 
to New York from Chicago, and ran it 
as a section ahead of the Advance 
Century. To make everybody happy 
Assistant General Passenger Agent 
Clare Hartigan accompanied the party 
and was a royal host. They all re- 


turned on the Century, too! 





NEW YORK COPS ARE DIFFERENT. 


Joe Ilg of the Grand Drunk might pull 
this stuff in Chicago, but when he encoun- 
tered one of Jimmy Walker’s cops it was 
another story. And to make matters 
worse, a railroad freight agent looking 
for business flew to New York instead of 
patronizing his own rails. 
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Gus Hoffman of Syracuse has many 
friends to meet at conventions. 

Harry Waddell, formerly Armour 
manager at St. Louis and now a Gobe] 
executive, was renewing acquaintances, 

Harry Oppenheimer kept his ugngl 
princely open house. Harry wouldn't 
be happy if he couldn’t make everybody 
happy. 

The big fellow from the West—not 
with the ten-gallon hat, but with hi 
ideas—was Irving Busse of the 
Packers Commission Company, Chicago, 

Emmett Cavanaugh, president of the 
Progressive Packing Company, was on 
duty meeting a host of old friends. His 
genial countenance makes him easily 
identifiable. 


Jas. Ott, the worthy president of 
Charles Hollenbach, well-known sum. 
mer sausage manufacturers, made a 
flying trip to be on hand for a day or 
two at least. 

President Fred and vice president Ed 
Schenk represented the Columbus Pack. 
ing Co. Getting so you have to léok at 
Ed twice to be sure it isn’t Fred, 
There are more at home, too. 

Not a strange face, but one always 
welcome at the convention is that of 
Sol May, president of the Patent Cas. 
ing Company. Though he’s not a seam. 
stress, Sol is doing a good job of sew. 
ing. i 

Chris Kunzler of Lancaster, Pa, 
says he hasn’t seen any depression. He 
hasn’t cut wages and he has increased 
his force; also plans to enlarge. 
Answer: Quality product and price. 

It wouldn’t be a convention without 
Charles Christman and M. E. Moyer of 
the West Carrollton Parchment Co, 
Christman and A. H. Pratt of Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co. are among the 
“originals.” 

Harry Manaster of H. Manaster & 
Bro., Chicago, came near not getting 
into the dinner. So busy selling quality 
goods he forgot to order a reservation. 
But Jim Rose and Ye Ed saw that he 
had a good seat. 

President R. E. Ottenheimer and en- 
gineer R. D. Green of Ottenheimer 
Bros., Baltimore, explained the marvels 
of Oreole refrigeration to those who 
were looking ahead and wanted to be 
properly prepared. 

Ralph Case of the International 
Nickel Company, the man who was re- 
sponsible for getting the packers in- 
terested in the use of monel metal 
years ago, was on hand making notes 
of all the worth-while proceedings. 

That Rochester-Albany confederation 
is always going strong at meetings. 
President Fred Tobin, Ernest Hunter 
and W. F. Rayhill held up_ the 
Rochester end, while Codling, Sullivan 
and Fitzgerald took care of Albany. 


Men may come and men may go, but 
“Bill” Mullaley of the American Can 
Company goes on forever. This was 
his 26th convention, and he was we 
eroning general sales manager Edw 
of New York and Mr. Pinney of Chi 
cago with his usual ease and grace. 


Secretary Thomas F. Driscoll of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations (not brine 
circulation), Director Thomas F. Dris 
coll of the Association of National Ad 
vertisers and Advertising Manager 
Thomas F. Driscoll of Armour 
Company were all present at the com 
vention. He’s a Star! 
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COMING AND ARRIVED. 


Edward Wilson, vice president of Wil- 
son & Co. and son of its head, talks with 
Admiral Byrd at the dinner. 


Johns-Manville wouldn’t be able to 
call a packers convention complete with- 
out having Geo. Hinchliff from Chicago 
on hand to greet his host of friends and 
customers. 

Paul Walker, vice president of Mor- 
ris Paper Mills, was one busy “hombre” 
taking care of both his company’s busi- 
ness and that of the Self-Locking Egg 
Carton Co. 


That good-looking, affable gentle- 
man representing Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
was T. Henry Asbury, their sales man- 
ager. Earnest and untiring advocate 
of quality sausage. 

Tom Koch of Shellmar Products 
Company made it a point to see to it 
that all packers realized that bacon 
squares and ham butts had put on new 
clothes and were now the “Cinderellas” 
of the industry. 


There haven’t been many conventions 
missed by R. T. Randall, sr. and his 
Perfection Meat Cutter. His hearty 
laugh showed that his 48 years of work- 
ing with the industry haven’t changed 
his spirit at all. 


A cheery smile and excellent cigar 
for everyone was S. Levi’s contribution 
to the convention, along with that 
stockinette machine that showed pack- 
ers just how these products are made. 
He brought L. A. O’Lena with him to 
keep the wheels going around. 


Your reporter almost pulled a faux 
pas when renewing acquaintance with 
A. J. Major of Major Bros. Packing 
Co., by asking if he had brought his 
daughters. It was sisters. Just a lapse 
in memory by the reporter. Such 
things are apt to happen in a big city. 

Some packers asked F. U. Dodge of 
Mono-Service Co. if he had lent some 
of his Kleen Kups to O’Lena Knitting 
Mills to spin around on the knitting 
machine exhibited. Just about the 
same shape, but don’t believe they can 
be used for that purpose, although they 
have proven highly successful for meat 
products. 


Lawrence Pfaelzer, sales manager 
and vice president of the Independent 
Casing Company, and chairman of one 
of the committees of the National Cas- 
ing Dealers’ Association, was present 
with his assistant, Arthur W. Collat. 
The Independent Casing Company is an 
exponent of quality sausage and meat 
products, and supporters of association 
activities for better conditions. Mr. 
‘faelzer is an outstanding sales execu- 
tive in his line. 
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“Sure-cure’ Newman of United 
States Cold Storage Corporation was a 
quiet but active attendant. 

C. C. Carroll of Wynantskill Mfg. 
Co. and Fred Cahn had a heart-to- 
heart talk about the stockinette busi- 
ness. 


Johnny Kink, who is the successor to 
the beloved Jimmy Murphy, of Omaha, 
was present, exchanging greetings with 
many friends and customers. 

C. E. Drehmann took time off from 
explaining Duratyle to pose for a pic- 
ture and to tell a little about that 
European trip he made last summer. 

At different times we saw Alfred, 
Leo and Jesse Brand of M. Brand & 
Sons. Guess they believe you can see 
more and do more singly than in three- 
somes, 


The personnel of the Kleen-Kup staff 
in stature is like their line of contain- 
ers—small, medium and large sizes. 
The staff is headed by the one and only 
Fred Dodge, sales manager and prince 
of good fellows. 


Joe Robbins of Robbins & Burke, 
Cambridge, Mass., manufacturers of 
refrigerated truck bodies, represented 
that hustling team who are developing 
the kind of bodies that fit into the 
needs of the industry. 


Both Keating and Boyce of Keating 
Equipment Co. took time off to look 
over all of the exhibits and meet their 
many friends. Both are former Me- 
chanical Mfg. Co. men who have gone 
“on their own” in the big city, and 
made good. 


Louis Kahn, sr., and jr., divided their 
time among the necessary functions, 
which permitted daddy to get a little 
sleep. Not a bad idea, and with the 
assistance of sales manager R. L. Trei- 
nen the E. Kahn’s Sons Company was 
ably represented. 


The “Boss” delegation from Cincin- 
nati included Daddy Dupps and John, 
jr., Albert Lloyd, Oscar Schmidt, 
Frank F. Lueke and Bill Sweet. “Boss” 
Schmidt has passed on since the last 
convention, but his spirit is being car- 
ried on by the staff. 

When Otto Finkbeiner, John J. 
Dupps, jr, and one other fellow get to- 
gether it is always fair weather. The 
next meeting will be held in either 
February or March, when in addition 
to the regular routine of business a 
song festival will be held. Otto made a 
long trip to be present at the conven- 
pe this year and enjoyed every minute 
of it. 
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“Paging Mr. Linker. Mr. Linker, 
please!” Henry Cohn sure has them 
linker-minded. 


Con Yeager returned from Germany 
just in time to attend the convention. 
He has not missed many of them and 
he admits they are worth coming a 
long way to attend. 


Vice president R. E. Smith was very 
much in evidence, maintaining John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co. reputation of having 
never missed a single convention. Rich- 
ard is a modest man, but he had to 
shine at this convention. 


_W. J. Lohman, sr., of Lohman Air 
Circulator fame, got his first glimpse 
of a convention, too, although he 7 
been aiding packers in properly con- 
trolling air circulation for over 20 
years. Watch his smoke! 


Three ways to find out all there is 
to know about ‘the livestock situation 
is to consult C. B. Heinemann, Bob Co- 
lina or C. J. Renard, all of the Ken- 
nett-Murray organization, who were in 
attendance at the convention. 


Among the familiar figures missing 
this year were Walter Best and Bill 
Donovan, well-known Chicago equip- 
ment experts. There is a Mrs. Best 
now, and through her former Institute 
associations is well-known to many 
packers. Remember Sunshine? 


The French line—not for the con- 
venience of crossing the ocean, but for 
rendering in the packing industry. The 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co., well- 
known in the cotton oil field, is now 
offering a complete line of rendering 
equipment to meat packers and rend- 
erers. The well-known J. C. Mellon is 
associated with this company and to- 
gether with Charles B. Upton, R. E. 
Buvinger, M. Neumenz and E. Burgin 
attended the convention. 


Um-yum-yum. Cheese mit crackers, 

salami, dried beef, and everything good 
—of course it was up to Harry Hoff- 
man’s suite. The display of various 
kinds of cheese and sausage as well as 
sandwich spreads made one’s oppetite 
spring up when entering the room. 
85 pound cake of cheese was all con- 
sumed within one day. Some cheese, 
and that is typical of the entire Hoff- 
man line. President Harry I. Hoffman 
and vice presidents M. Katz and S. Sol- 
inger entertained their guests. A key 
to the Hoffman domicile was available 
to all. Meyer’s idea! 

If you missed seeing Con Yager you 
did not get the present he had for you. 
A combination pencil and fountain pen 





THEY CAN SMILE AND THEY CAN LOOK SERIOUS. 


1—Oscar F. Mayer (left), head of a 
who also has one to be proud of, seem to 


roud line, and Albert T. Rohe (right), 
e recalling the old days. 


2—Lawrence Pfaelzer (right) tells Frank N. Davis of THE NATIONAL PRO-' 
VISIONER of plans for standardizing casings. ee 
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and a 1932 diary is what he had for his 
friends. A splendid remembrance. 


The “Two Doctors” (not three) were 
a feature of the Convention Special— 
Vollertsen and Tolman. 


W. E. Schaffnit attended the conven- 
tion as a representative of Stedman’s 
Foundry and Machine ‘Works. 


Another former Gobel executive, 
Thos. W. Bryant, took a little time 
from his other activities to visit with 
his many friends in the industry who 
attended the convention. 


L. D. Harper of the National Live- 
stock Producers’ Association was a 
quiet member of the special train 
party. He was heard from at the sec- 
tional meetings with a valuable talk. 


Charley Haman and Joe Heineman, 
the well-balanced team of New York 
provision brokers, renewed old acquaint- 
ances this year as representatives of 
their new firm, Heineman-Haman, Inc. 


J. A. Hawkinson began his reunion 
with old friends on the special train 
out of Chicago, and kept it up all 
through the week. What J. A. doesn’t 
know about packer merchandising is 
hardly worth knowing. 


Edwin F. Meier, for some time sales 
promotion and advertising manager for 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., and now president of 
B. Meier & Son, Inc., meat specialty 
merchandisers and distributors, spent a 
few hours getting constructive ideas 
and looking over the exhibits. 

President Ira Lowenstein of the Su- 
perior Packing Company is a busy man 
these days, with executive responsibil- 
ities for the operating of three plants, 
but his smile still lurks underneath, 
just the same. Did you get one of the 
splendid little vest-pocket memorandum 
books entitled “Don’t Forget?” 

Vice president Ike, Hoagland of Ar- 
mour and Company loves to tell stories 
on himself. “I was raised on a farm,” 
said Ike, “but I never worked a day 
there. Finally my good father called 
the turn. ‘Isaac,’ said he, ‘you ruin a 
straw hat and tear up a spelling book 
every month, and you run a horse and 
buggy to death every summer calling 
on the girls. It’s about time you went 
out and got a job!’” He went. And 
now look where he is! 
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GETTING THE PARTY STARTED. 


Ye Ed interviews Clare Hartigan, New 
York Central passenger executive, who 
personally conducted the Packers’ Special 
to New York for the convention. 


They say Ike Hoagland can locate 
the Yankee Stadium in any direction— 
on a bet. 


Superintendent Ludwig of the Otto 
Stahl plant showed up for the operat- 
ing section meeting. There’s a famous 
sausagemaker! 


S. C. Frazee got into the wrong 
butchers’ meeting in his first day at 
New York. It was the surgeons’ con- 
vention. “We butcher,” said the door- 
keeper to Seward, “but not animals!” 


A. H. Garis, superintendent of the 
Reading Abattoir, attended the sec- 
tional meetings. He celebrated his sil- 
ver anniversary with Reading on Octo- 
ber 8. When he began it was a small 
slaughterhouse; now it is a thoroughly 
modern plant. 


Gus Kuhn, famous superintendent of 
the famous Felin plant at Philadelphia, 
is tickled to death with the success of 
his new K. & J. ham cooker. “It 
boosted our cooked ham business 40 
per cent last summer,” says Gus. “No 
juice runs down the sewer at our 
plant.” 
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John Peters, packer, Williamsport, 
Pa., left the second generation at home 
this time. 

John Wilson, head of Swift & Com- 
pany’s construction department, made 
his first convention trip. 

Another team of convention insepar. 
ables are the Balentines—B. B. and W. 
L.—from Greenville, S. C. 


_ Milton Starsky, of the Home Pack- 
ing Co., Toledo, is'a member of the 
rising generation of meat packers. 


The sectional meetings were a suc- 
cess from the start, when nearly 125 
operating men crowded into the first 
session. 


Walter Frank of Milwaukee was 
there from start to finish. Don’t say 
“potatoes” to Walter. They don’t in- 
terest him. 


Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass., 
had its president on hand to see how 
the packers do things. Mr. Beckwith 
sure knows the small equipment busi- 
ness. 


It doesn’t pay to poke fun at a cas- 
ings salesman. For example, Elias §. 
Byk, general manager, J. Fred Schmidt 
Packing Co., Columbus, O. And going 
strong. 


Armstrong Cork Co. was represented 
by a stalwart crew headed by Dudley 
Armstrong and included H. Krampe, 
Tom Numan and Mr. Alexander of the 
New York office. 


Earl E. Sabean, Jason Sabean and 
Daniel Worcester of the Worcester 
Tram Rail Co., Boston, renewed old ac- 
quaintances. Certainly glad to see Earl 
oom on the job again after a long 
illness. 


H. T. Hollowell, president of Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., 
attended his first convention, and Jim 
Castino, who represents the company 
in the East, had a great time introduc- 
ing “the boss” around. 


It wasn’t foggy in New York after 
the first day, but the famous “fog 
freezing” system was there in charge 
of its famous inventor, M. T. Zarot- 
schenzeff, and his son. Old world 
courtesy and a grand idea! 


Additional convention notes on pages 
173, 178 and 205 


HAPPILY STARTED ON THEIR WAY TO PACKERS’ CONVENTION. 


Convention Special leavin 
Hoffman, D. 
T. W. Koch, H. C. Greer and A. W. Ewers. 


J. Donohue, Wesley Hardenbergh, 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago, on Thursday, October 15. Left to right: Karl Meyer, Harry L 
J. A. Hawkinson, A. C. Bolz, Ira A. Newman, T, W. Koch, Homer Davison, Mrs. 
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Distribution Waste and Business Recovery 


Distribution methods in the meat industry have 
lagged behind production methods in efficiency. 
By the time meat products are placed in the hands 
of consumers either the packer has assumed a 
portion of an excessive distribution charge at the 
expense of profits, or the meat carries a heavy 
burden of cost. 

Excessive distribution costs are not confined to 
the meat industry, however. They are a burden 
industry in general is carrying. Unnecessary dis- 
tribution costs and losses in United States indus- 
try are not merely 8 or 10 millions of dollars, as 
has quite generally been supposed. These losses, 
as revealed by the Census of Distribution, may 
amount to as much as $400 or $500 annually for 
each of the 25,000,000 families of the country. 

This is a waste that needs to be cut down. It 
is a loss that cannot continue indefinitely without 
serious consequence. If it could be saved it would 
be a powerful insurance against a recurrence of 
economic conditions such as are bothering us at 
the present time. Translated into foodstuffs, 
automobiles, radios, household goods, clothing, 
etc., it would mean millions of workers on the pay- 
rolls—enough to solve our present unemployment 
problem. 

Distribution losses do not occur solely when 
merchandise is moved from the plant to retail out- 
lets. They are incurred in selling and merchandis- 
ing, in office and plant routine, in deliveries and in 
the stores of retailers. Their direct effect is to 
increase the cost to consumers, reduce meat con- 
sumption and limit the profits of livestock pro- 
ducers, packers and meat dealers. 

A small retailer said recently that each week 
from 20 to 25 meat plant salesmen call at his 
store. He places orders only twice each week. It 
takes him from 20 to 25 minutes to place each 
order, a total weekly time of 40 to 50 minutes. 
Each salesman, he estimates, spends an average 
of 12 minutes in his store on each call, a total of 
250 to 300 minutes weekly. Of this time from 
210 to 250 minutes is wasted, producing no tangi- 
ble results for salesmen or packers. 

When this waste of time is multiplied by the 


thousands of small stores throughout the country 


where similar conditions exist, and when to this 
result is added the loss of time and money 
through overlapping of sales efforts and the time 
lost in the larger stores, one begins to comprehend 
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the enormous waste in meat distribution that is 
occurring from this one cause alone. 

Who pays this loss? 

Selling prices, presumably, are based on the cost 
to produce and merchandise in the most efficient 
plant in a sales territory. If this is so, then much 
of this high cost of selling is being borne by in- 
efficient merchandisers. And the loss must come 
directly out of their profits. 

The packer in many cases has been so absorbed 
in perfecting his production methods and proces- 
ses and getting top-notch plant efficiency that he 
has had little time to give to his merchandising 
and distribution problems the thought and study 
they should have received to keep all departments 
of the business properly balanced. The result is 
that while he produces with a perfection and econ- 
omy that is equaled in few other industries, when 
the finished products get into distribution some 
disconcerting things often happen. By reason of 
créss movement, overlapping of efforts, defective 
organization, a volume complex and other causes 
merchandise seldom gets to consumers without 
carrying a burden of cost that is not justified in 
view of the packer’s reputation for efficiency. 

This matter of reducing merchandising and dis- 
tribution costs deserves more consideration than 
most packers seem disposed to give to it. In many 
plants the most constructive and profitable effort 
that could be made is that which attempts to in- 
crease distribution efficiency. 


Little Losses Should Not Be Ignored 


One of the first steps in securing greater econ- 
omy in the production departments of a meat 
plant is to bring to the attention of department 
heads and workers that a loss, no matter how 
small, should never be ignored. 

Among the most difficult things to “get over” in 
a waste elimination campaign is that the very 
small losses and trifling wastes really matter. 
This is due, more than anything else perhaps, to 
a foreman’s or worker’s inability to visualize be- 
yond his own department, and see the situation as. 
a whole. Burning electric light too long is a. 
trifling loss and he can see no reason why any 
great fuss should be made about it. What he 
needs to know is that just such a trifling loss 
repeated day after day in many departments of a 
plant amounts to a considerable yearly sum. 

Any plan, therefore, that will bring prominently 
to each worker in a plant this important fact is. 
generally worth what it costs, Charts, graphs and. 
other visual matter that point out how small 
losses frequently repeated grow to big losses are 
always worth while. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Dressed Meat Costs 


A small packer in the Middle West 
wants to know how to figure costs and 
credits in order to make prices on beef, 
veal and lamb. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you tell me how to figure the dressed cost 
of beef, veal and lamb to live cost? What items 
are used as credits and what are added as ex- 
penses? I would also like to know the average 
percentage of hides and wool to carcasses, and 
what is a fair profit to add to dressed carcasses. 


The most satisfactory and valuable 
figures a packer can develop are those 
from his own experience and opera- 
tions. These can be had with a little 
effort. Practically any cost data de- 
sired can be obtained by running tests. 
No great amount of expense is in- 
volved, and when the figures have been 
obtained the packer knows just what 
they represent. 

Nothing is quite so risky in meat 
packing as taking figures that have 
been worked out in some other plant 
and applying them to one’s own busi- 
ness without a clear understanding of 
just how they were arrived at and how 
they should be used. 

How to Figure Beef Costs. 

In figuring beef costs the principal 
things for the packer to know are: 

1.—Cost of live cattle. 

2.—Expense of killing, 
chilling, etc. 

3.—Net value of by-products. 

4.—Yield of dressed beef in percent- 
age of live weight. 

All these will vary somewhat be- 
tween different plants and between var- 
ious grades of cattle. The individual 
packer should consider the conditions 
under which he operates and make an- 
alyses of his results to arrive at figures 
which are accurate for his own opera- 
tions. 

He will know live cattle costs. For 
killing and dressing expenses a repre- 
sentative allowance is $2.00 per head, 
plus an allowance of 50c per cwt. 
dressed weight for cooler expense, in- 
cluding handling, grading, storage, etc. 

This latter cost will probably cover 
general selling overhead applicable to 
beef, but will not cover direct selling 
expense if the beef is sold in small 
quantities to individual retailers and 
delivered by truck along with other 
commodities. Packers figure on an ex- 
pense of. 80 or 90c per cwt. for han- 
dling beef through a branch house. 
This cost will be less if the beef is 
sold directly out of the plant or in 
carload lots. 

In figuring the credit for hides, it is 


dressing, 


estimated that the green weight of the 
hide is about 6% per cent of the live 
weight on steers, 6 per cent on cows 
and heifers, and 7 per cent on bulls. 
In curing, shrink will run from 16 to 
20 per cent, depending on the hide, the 
season and the curing cellar conditions. 
The expense of curing the hides is nor- 
mally figured as somewhere around 1c 
Ib. of cured weight. 

The credit for fats is based prin- 
cipally on the yield and value of oleo 
oil. The method of determining this 
credit for animals of different types is 
rather complicated. The raw weight of 
the fats is estimated to run from 6 per 
cent down to 4 per cent on steers, from 
4% to 3 per cent on heifers, from 4 
down to 1% per cent on cows, and 
about 1% per cent on bulls. The yield 
of oleo oil is also variable, running any- 
where from 50 to 75 per cent, depend- 
ing on the quality of the animal. 

Credits for By-Products. 

A deduction of 1%c per lb. of ren- 
dered weight is made to cover the ex- 
penses of rendering, etc. 

In the case of by-products, figure the 
current value of tongues, livers, hearts, 
brains, etc., plus a small allowance for 
inedible offal. At the present time the 
total credit for by-products would net 
between 20 and 25c per cwt. alive, de- 








Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 

The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. 


Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.” 


Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 


pending on the weight and quality of 
the animal. 

Yields must be figured by each pack- 
er individually and any generalizations 
are probably unsafe. Use a schedule 
for the grades quoted, but even these 
yields would not necessarily be repre- 
sentative in any individual case. 

Veal and Lamb Figures. 

The method of figuring for veal and 
lamb is similar to the method on beef, 
Calves are usually sold with the skin 
on, and there is accordingly no credit 
for hides. Values on pelts vary accord- 
ing to whether the wool has been re- 
cently shorn or not. 

—— 


Sausage in Brine 


A western packer asks how to put 
up frankfurts and bologna in brine. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please tell us how to prepare frankfurts and 
bologna in brine. How are these products packed? 

In making pickle for packing sau- 
sages and bologna in brine use ordi- 
nary 100 deg. strength pickle and add 
a sufficient quantity of water to reduce 
this pickle to about 50 degs. strength. 
Vinegar may be used in place of pickle 
if desired. In this case also the strength 
should be reduced to about 50 degs. by 
the addition of water. 

There is some danger in carrying a 
large stock of these products packed 
in brine or vinegar. This is spoilage 
occasioned by a leaky package that may 
not be discovered. These meats have 
a tendency to mold and deteriorate 
when not fully covered by the brine or 
vinegar. 

Frankfurts and bologna in brine are 
usually put up in white wood packages 
of various sizes—kits, eights, quarters, 
halves and barrels. The containers are 
packed to full capacity and the cus- 
tomer is invoiced on the basis of net 
weight. 

After packing the products in the 
packages they are immediately filled 
with 50 deg. strength pickle. Some use 
grain vinegar, adding enough water to 
reduce it to 50 deg. strength. 

The product is covered in the open 
package with the liquid, and before 
placing the head in the package it is 
good practice to rebrine occasionally by 
adding a little more liquid, being sure 
that the product is well covered. 

After placing the head in the pack- 
age inspect each package for leakage. 
Sometimes a wormhole may be found 
in the wood, and in this case the liquid 
will leak out and the product will mold 
and slime. 
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Frankfurt Color 


A small packer is not getting the 
bright red color he desires in his frank- 
furts and wants to know if the use 
of other meats will improve it. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are making frankfurts out of 60 per cent 
pull meat and 40 per cent fresh pork. These 
are light in color and some of our customers 
would like to see them of a more reddish color 
on the inside. We are not using any artificial 
color. Is it not true that the use of offal, such 
as beef hearts and beef cheeks will make our 
frankfurts more reddish? Also please advise how 
the use of offal affects frankfurt quality. 

The use of cured meats in frankfurts 
in which 20 per cent pork is used will 
improve the color, but at the same time 
the quality of the product will be low- 
ered. And generally it is not advis- 
able to make a cheap product. The 
consumer for the most part wants qual- 
ity foods and is willing to pay for 
them. 

In order to aid this packer to get a 
higher colored frankfurt we should 
have his manufacturing process in de- 
tail. In particular it would be help- 
ful to know whether he cures the bull 
meat before grinding or whether he 
bones hot bulls and immediately puts 
the meat through the grinder. 

The use of 70 per cent bull meat and 
30 per cent pork would improve the 


color. 
stains 


e e 
Grading Sheep Casings 

A foreign subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER desires information on the 
grading of sheep casings. He writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please advise me on how to re-select sheep 
and goat casings into hanks of different grades. 
How many pieces are put in a hank of different 
lengths? 

As was announced by the National 
Sausage Casing Dealers’ Association 
in the September 12 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, steps have been 
taken to properly standardize sheep 
casings in the interest of the industry 
and of sausage casing users. 


Since September 8, 1931, all selected 
sheep casings are being put up in 
hanks of 100 yards, regardless of cali- 
ber. Unselected sheep casings, known 
as “cuts,” are being put up in hanks 
not to exceed 125 yards. 

Grading is being done on the basis 
of even millimeters, and with a 2-point 
variation; i.e., 14 to 16, 16 to 18, 18 to 
20, ete. Further standardization has 
been undertaken and will be announced 
in the near future. 


Watch the pages of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for further announce- 


ments. 
i 
PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 


page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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Operating Pointers 
Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 


BIG PROFITS AT SMALL COST. 
By W. FP. Schaphorst, M. E. 

In a recent article I made this state- 
ment: “I have made computations of 
instances where belt treatment has ac- 
tually paid 30,000 per cent on the in- 
vestment.” 


One of the readers of the article 


seemed to doubt the truth of this. He 

wrote, “You have given no data at all 

on this saying,” and as much as chal- 
lenged me to do so. 

This is how it is done: In the first 
place it is comparatively easy to com- 
pute the money loss due to a slipping 
belt. First compute the percentage of 
belt slip in, say, your main belt, by 
using this formula: 

100 n (d+ t) 

———_—_—_—— = Per cent belt slip 

N (d + t) 

Where n= r.p.m. of the driven pulley. 
N =r.p.m. of the driving pulley. 
d=diameter in inches of the 

driven pulley. 
D=diameter in inches of the 
driving pulley. 
t= thickness of the belt in 
inches. . 


I believe it is well known by most 
users of belt transmission that each per 
cent of belt slip represents a loss of 
1 per cent of the power. Thus referring 


100 








Temperatures ! 


Do you watch them 
In the hog scalding vat? 
“« “ rendering kettle? 
lard tank? 
ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 
Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 
If you do not, you are los- 
ing money every day. 
Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Oid Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control in the Meat Plant. 








Enclosed find a 6c stamp. 
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to the above mentioned main drive belt, 
each per cent of slip of that belt rep- 
resents a cost of 1 per cent of the an- 
nual fuel bill. 


The following table gives a good idea 
as to the possibility of the annual loss 
due to belt slip when slip is not pre- 


vented: 
Annual Cost of Power 

Per Cent Slip... .$5,000 $10,000 $20,000 $100,000 
Annual Cost of Slip 


200 + 
400 2 
600 , 
400 800 : 
500 «1,000_~—Cfs«O6s, 
Belt dressings are decidedly inexpen- 
sive as regards first cost. The table 
shows why a little of it can save a lot 
of money in a year’s time. Of course 
conditions vary considerably in the 
treatment of belts. Some belts re- 
quire a great deal of dressing whereas 
others do not. I have in mind belts 
which need dressing} only once every 
two or three years. A dollars worth of 
dressing on such belts may therefore 
earn much more than 30,000 per cent. 
In general my recommendations are: 
Don’t allow your belts to become dry, 
don’t use sticky dressings, don’t use 
harmful dressing, keep the fibres lubri- 
cated, don’t use too much dressing. 
Regarding the amount of dressing 
used per horsepower, I know of no rule 
to cover the situation because require- 
ments are so variable. A hard and 
fast rule is impossible. However, the 
following statement made to me by a 
well known manufacturer of belt dress- 
ings is helpful: “We have always 
stated that 1 lb. of our treatment will 
dress a 100 ft. belt 6 in. wide for three 
months. We think this is a modest 
estimate.” 


Now with that statement as a peg 
on which to hang your hat and my 
formulas and rules above, any reader 
can make his own computations. I find 
that 30,000 per cent profit is not at all 
uncommon. In fact 100,000 per cent 
profit is possible’ When a _ dollar’s 
worth of dressing saves $300 in a year 
there is a profit of 30,000 per cent. 
When the saving is $1,000 per year the 
profit is 100,000 per cent. It all de- 
pends upon the belt, the design of the 
drive, and conditions in the plant. If 
it is a first-class belt, if pulleys are 
sufficiently large in diameter and suffi- 
icently wide, and if all conditions are 
right, the belt will need very: little 
dressing. I know of belts that have 
never been dressed at all and they do 
not slip. If they ever do start slip- 
ping it is clear that a few cents worth 
of dressing can save hundreds of dol- 
lars, resulting in profits that seem un- 


believable. 
nme 
NETHERLANDS HOG SLAUGHTERS 


The number of hogs slaughtered in 
the Netherlands for bacon curing pur- 
poses (destined for export) during the 
first six months of 1931 totaled 571,000 
head, compared with 422,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1930, according to 
a U. S. Department of Commerce re- 
port. Adding the number of hogs 
slaughtered for domestic consumption, 
the total number of slaughterings 
amounted to 1,511,000 head, against 
1,075,100 during the first six months of 
1930, an increase of 40 per cent for 
1931. The weekly average during the 
period was 58,138. 
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UNITED'S CORKBOARD 


Philadelphia Abattoir—Consolidated Cc. B. Comstock, Eng. 
Co. Sales Cooler. Turner Construct. Co. 


600,000 feet UNITED’S Corkboard. Gen’l. Cont’r. 


[NSULATION when subjected to the ravages of 
low temperatures must be good. 


In a quarter century’s service to the Refriger- 
ating Industry we have seen numerous products 
offered as substitutes for corkboard. Cheap 
prices, glowing promises, etc., have sometimes in- 
fluenced buyers to try a substitute. But expen- 
sive maintenance and unsatisfactory service have 
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West 
Philadelphia 


Stock Yards 
Phila., Pa. 


selects 


Pure Cork 


invariably resulted in a return to pure corkboard. 
One hundred per cent pure corkboard is uni- 
versally accepted as the only material that is 
thoroughly satisfactory and economical for cold 
storage insulation work. 


Hundreds of concerns like West Philadelphia 
Stock Yards select UNITED to do their insulation 
work. Sixty repeat contracts for one company 
clearly indicate economical and thoroughly satis- 
factory installations. 


UNITED’S Service, composed of competent re- 
frigerating engineers, skilled mechanics, and a 
great, modern cork factory, offers an unexcelled 
insulation service at moderate cost. 


Write for literature 
Let us quote you on your insula- 


tion requirements. We will save 
you time, money and worry. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


Main Office and Factories 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


UNITED’S SERVICE 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Low Temperatures 


New Method Uses Carbon Dioxide 
and Ammonia 


Low temperature refrigeration has 
in the past few years grown rapidly 
in usefulness. The advent of quick- 
frozen foods especially has given a pop- 
ular appeal to this phase of refrigera- 
tion work, and the possibilities offered 
by the process has stimulated experi- 
mentation and development in many 
directions. 

Already low temperature refrigera- 
tion is playing an important part in 
the preservation of meats, fruits, fish 
and other foods. It is employed in 
process plants, such as oil refineries; 
also in research laboratories for work 
with medicines, plants, machinery, 
pavements, instruments, etc. 

Solid carbon dioxide, besides being in 
itself one of the coldest refrigerants 
available, is employed indirectly by 
many users of low temperature refrig- 
eration for shipping products after being 
frozen. Extensive research, as well as 
practical construction and operation of 
some of the largest existing plants to 
produce solid carbon dioxide, have led 
to the application of solid carbon di- 
oxide gas for securing the very low 
temperatures now desired in so many 
fields. 

Ammonia Cool Condenser. 

Among the better known of these 
plans is the Frick split-stage low tem- 
perature system. In this, operation of 
the first stage machine under a vacuum 
is avoided by substituting carbon di- 
oxide equipment in place of ammonia 
machinery for the low pressure, low 


temperature part of the cycle. Carbon 
dioxide affords temperatures down to 
—60 degs. Fahr., and even lower, while 
still maintaining a positive pressure in 
the suction piping. This suction pres- 
sure will vary in practice between 
about 60 and 200 lbs. gauge—which for 
carbon dioxide compressors is very 
moderate. 

As is explained in bulletin No. 208-A 
issued by the Frick company, to main- 
tain a low ratio of compression for the 
carbon dioxide and to keep its discharge 


pressure within the most economical’ 


limits, the CO, condenser is cooled by 
means of direct expansion ammonia in- 
stead of water. Closed shell and tube 
type condensors placed vertically are 
selected for this service. The ammo- 
nia in the tubes keeps the temperature 
low enough to cause frost to appear 
where the carbon dioxide is in liquid 
form. 

The CO, condensers and receiver are 
generally placed, therefore, inside one 
of the insulated cold storage or ante 
rooms. Float valve control may be 
used to regulate the amount of ammo- 
nia fed into the condensers. 

Operation is Simple. 

The ammonia system is designed to 
handle also the refrigeration load of 
any rooms or material that are to be 
kept at moderately cold temperatures. 
A suction pressure of 20 lbs. gauge is 
average practice for the ammonia end 
of the plant. This is sufficiently low 
to maintain a discharge temperature 
of less than 350 lbs. on the carbon 
dioxide compressors. 

Such a combination carbon dioxide 
and ammonia system might appear to 
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ARRANGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT TO PRODUCE LOW TEMPERATURE. 


The CO: condenser is cooled by ammonia instead of water. The COs condensers 
and receivers generally are placed inside one of the insulated cold storage or ante 
pings The ammonia system is designed to handle also the refrigeration load of 

y rooms or materials that are to be kept at moderately low temperatures, 


be difficult to handle, but under oper- 
ating conditions the arrangement has 
been shown to be simple and, it is said, 
required little attention. The pressures 
throughout are comparatively low, and 
it is claimed that there is nothing deli- 
cate or sensitive to get out of order. 
The entire plant can be shut down 
without the necessity of closing more 
than one or two of the main operating 
valves. 

In low temperature work one of the 
problems entering into the design of a 
plant is that of keeping the. oil used 
in the compressors from passing over 
into the evaporator where it might con- 
geal under the intense cold and be a 
constant source of trouble. In the 
Frick split stage system this eee 
is overcome, it is said, by the installa- 
tion of suitable oil filters in the dis- 
charge line of the CO, machine. 
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FROZEN FOOD TRADE GROWING. 


Preservation of foods at very low 
temperatures has reached the stage 
whereby more than 40 plants have been 
established in America for producing 
rapidly-frozen products. Important 
strides also have been made in solving 
the distribution problems incident to 
the development to this newest of in- 
dustries, according to information made 
public recently by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Plants for rapid freezing of foods 
are now operating in 14 states and four 
Canadian provinces, and some of the 
larger interests in the food industry 
have already entered or are planning 
to enter the field. 

Besides the production of quick- 
frozen fish, sea foods and meats in 
consumer packages, the industry is 
widening its field of merchandising to 


include a large variety of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Having practically overcome tech- 
nological problems in connection with 
the actual production of quick-frozen 
foods, the industry is now focusing its 
attention on the problem of distributing 
its products through retail channels. 
The principal obstacle at present. to 
retail distribution is the inadequacy of 
existing refrigerating equipment in the 


-handling of quick-frozen foods which 


require temperatures considerably low- 
er than is afforded in the conventional 
refrigerators. 

To this end, a number of the largest 
manufacturers of refrigerating equip- 
ment have interested themselves in sup- 
plying suitable equipment and already 
several producers of household me- 
chanical refrigerators have added low- 
temperature cabinets to their lines. 

The industry has also stimulated re- 
search in the refrigerator manufactur- 
ing business to perfect a type of equip- 
ment which is adaptable to the display 
and storage of rapid-frozen foods and 
has succeeded in making available to 
the food retailer a variety of display 
refrigerators embodying the required 
features. 

Some of these cabinets are built to 
maintain a temperature as low as—5 
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degs. Fahr. and several are said to 
hold a temperature at zero Fahr. in a 
room in which the temperature is 90 
degs. Fahr. and the humidity 98 degs. 
The expenses involved, however, in 
the changeover on the part of the re- 
tailer from his old refrigerators, in 
many cases still unpaid for, to the new, 
which are necessarily costlier than the 
old, creates an obstacle which is a prob- 
lem of major importance to the mer- 
chandising of quick-frozen foods. 
Especially at a time of depression, 
when the tendency to keep down over- 
head is stronger than ever, the ma- 
jority of retailers, no matter how en- 
terprising, are naturally hesitant to in- 
vest in new and costly equipment. It 
is a question at present as to whether 
or not it may be necessary for the pro- 
ducers of frozen foods to assist in some 
way in making it possible for the re- 
tailer to purchase the special equip- 
ment he needs to market the new prod- 


uct. 
——=——— 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Texas Citrus Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Harlingen, Tex., plans the erec- 
tion of a $60,000 packing plant, which 
will include ice making and cold stor- 
age facilities. 

Plans are being prepared by M. C. 
Cohadas, 812A und st., samen, 
Wis., for a two-story, 46 by 100 ft. cold 
storage plant and warehouse for Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Estimated cost is $40,000. 


The Southern Ice & Utility Corp., Ho- 
ratio, Ark., plans to erect a cold stor- 
age plant. 


Officials of packing houses affiliated 
with the Ontario-Cucamonga Exchange, 
Upland, Cal., are considering the erec- 
tion of a citrus fruit precooling plant. 


Kimbles Ice & Storage Co., Williston, 
Fla., is erecting a new cold storage 
plant. 

Contract has been let by L. G. Magid, 
Tallulah Lodge, Ga., for construction of 
a cold storage building, engine house 
and cooling tower. 

The Atlas Cold Storage Warehouse 
Co., Green Bay, Wis., is receiving bids 
for construction of a cold storage 
cpa which will cost about $40,- 


Northern Cold Storage Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $500,000. 

Portland Cold Storage & Fish Co., 
Portland, Ore., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
incorporators are D. S. Kelly, and E. U. 
Sims. 

The Piedmont Cold Storage Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 

The Star Ice & Storage Co., Zanes- 
ville, O., has been purchased by a com- 
pany of which Roy O. Smith is the 
head. 

The Middlesex Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, Strathroy, Ont., has let contract 
for erection of a cold storage plant to 
cost $37,000. 

Plans are being completed by the 
Citrus City Growers Association, 
Tampa, Fla., for an $80,000 packing 
plant, which will include a complete ice 
making and cold storage unit. 

The Texas-Louisiana Gin Co., Bossier, 
La., plans to erect a new plant which 
will include a cold storage warehouse. 
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GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS. 

General Foods Corporation reports 
net earnings for the nine months end- 
ed September 30 of $14,407,803, equal 
to $2.74 per share on the 5,252,455 
shares of the company’s no par value 
common stock outstanding on that date. 
This compares with net earnings of 
$15,515,280, or $2.93 a share for the 
corresponding period last year and 
$14,840,252, or $2.83 for the first three 
quarters of 1929. The report for the 
third quarter shows net earnings of 
$4,240,245, or 80 cents a share, as com- 
pared with $4,885,564, or 92 cents a 
share for the third quarter last year. 

“Our third quarter earnings state- 
ment this year absorbed large advertis- 
ing and other promotional expenses, in- 
cident to the introduction of the new 
Vita-Fresh process for packing coffee,” 
said C. M. Chester, jr., president, com- 
menting on the report. 

The company’s balance sheet, as of 
September 30th, shows an increase in 
cash and marketable securities to $13,- 
550,000. On that date the ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities was 6 
to 1, compared with 5.7 to 1 at the 
close of 1980. Current inventories de- 
clined about $3,000,000. Accounts re- 
ceivable were about the same as a year 
ago, while current accounts payable 
were about $100,000 under a year ago. 

“Our investigations indicate that an 
understocked condition prevails among 
jobbers and retailers, and that actual 
consumption on many of our products 
has been running ahead of production. 
We find that this situation has been 
quite general throughout the industry 
for several months and many food com- 
panies should benefit through the in- 
evitable replenishing of inventories.” 


cilia 
CHAIN STORE SALES. 

Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 

ing Co. for the tenth four-week period 


of the year were $17,606,565, a drop 


of 13.54 per cent from the $20,363,833 
reported for the comparable period of 
last year. For the year to October 10, 
sales were $191,780,630, against $203,- 
023,676, a decline of 5.54 per cent. The 
company reports that there were in 
operation during the period an average 
of 4,903 stores, against 5,198 for the 
corresponding period of 1930, a drop 
of 5.68 per cent. Retail food prices 
fell 16.7 per cent in the year, from 
August 15, 1930, it was stated. 

Sales of the Jewel Tea Company for 
the four weeks ended October 3, 1931, 
amounted to $989,420 in comparison 
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BEECHNUT PACKING EARNINGS. 


Profit of the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company for the nine months ended 
September 30, last, was $1,834,174 after 
charges but before federal taxes as 
compared with $2,288,852 in the corre. 
sponding 1930 period. After allowing 
for estimated taxes and dividends op 
forty-five shares of class A 
outstanding, there remained : "bala 
of $1,617,843, equal to $3.63 a common 
share as compared with $2,078,787 op 


$4.66 a share in the first ni 
of 1930. ~ an 
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SWIFT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Control of John P. Squire & Com. 
pany of Cambridge, Mass., and the 
North Packing & Provision Company 
of Somerville, Mass., has been acquired 
by Swift & Company as part of a New 
England expansion. The Squire and 
North companies have a capitalization 
of $3,000000 each. Swift has pre 
viously had large interests in both com- 
panies and has now acquired the assets, 

Stockholders of the Springfield Pro- 
vision Company, Springfield, Mass, 
and of the Sperry & Barnes Company, 
New Haven, have accepted similar 
offers from Swift & Company. 


ener Owen 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufae- 
turers’ listed stocks, Oct. 22, 1981, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices on Oct. 15, 1931, or nearest 
previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. 


—Close.— 
Week ended Oct. 
Oct. 22. 


8 
Be 
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Amal. Leather... 100 
Do. Pfd 5 
400 
800 
300 
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Do. Til. Pfd. 400 

Do. Deb. Pfd. 1, 
Barnett Leather 
Beechnut Pack.. 
Bohack, H. C.. 

Do. Pfd 
Brennan Pack. 


Chick C. O 

Childs Co . 

Cudahy Pack... 1,100 

First Nat. Strs. 4,400 
30,200 
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Gobe 800 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 

Do. New...... 0 
Hormel, G. A 
Hygrade Food.. 


gra 
Kroger G. & B.26, 
Libby MeNeill.. 1, 


with $1,169,937 in the corresponding McM 
1930 period, a decrease of 15.43 per M 


cent. Sales routes in the 1931 period 
totaled 1,327 on the average, against 
1,257 routes in the 1930 weeks. Sales 
for the first forty weeks of 1931 were 
$10,471,161 as against $11,879,191 in 
the corresponding 1930 period. Sales 
routes in 1931 averaged 1,305 in com- 
parison with 1,287 in the 1930 period. 
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AMERICAN STORES DIVIDEND. 


American Stores Co. has declared an 
extra dividend of 50 cents a share on 
its common stock, payable December 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 13. Similar extra payments have 
been declared at this time for the past 
three years. 


cMarr Stores. 


Bat 

Safeway Strs...14,500 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 30 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 


Do. Intl 
Trunz Pork 
U. 8. Cold Stor. 
U. 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 100 
Wesson Ofl..... 2,800 
Pfd...... 800 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Helping Retailers 


Is Constructive Work and Aids 
Salesmen to Increase Tonnage 


A retailer recently made an im- 
pressive display of canned corned 
beef on a table in the center of 
his store. It was priced low. In 
two days he sold about twice the 
amount of this meat that he 
usually sells in a week. 

Another small retailer was 
induced to buy about three times 
the number of hams he usually 
has on hand and to display all of 
them in the show case. In one 
day he sold 18. His average sales 
are five or six a week. 


In another instance a retail 
dealer made a special display of 
lard. Several times more than 
the usual stock was placed in the 
case, and a display of empty car- 
tons was made in the windows 
and on top of the case. His lard 
sales for the week more than 
doubled. 


These incidents were related by a 
packer salesman recently to prove his 
assertion, despite conditions, the wide- 
awake retailer can sell meats if he 
adapts his methods to the times. A 
meagre supply of merchandise on hand 
creates the impression among custom- 
ers, this salesman says, of small re- 
tailer buying power and consequently 
high prices. Liberal stocks, even if of 
but a few products, conspicuously dis- 
played and reasonably priced has just 
the opposite reaction and encourages 
people to buy. 


Specials Attract New Business. 


“It is no use to deny,” this packer 
salesman said, “that many housewives 
are purchasing carefully. They are 
making every penny count. The re- 
tailer who takes this fact into consid- 
eration and bases his merchandising 
plans accordingly need not suffer any 
considerable reduction in volume of 
sales. One real bargain each day will 
attract customers to the store and go 
a long way to keep profits normal. 

“By this I do not mean that the spe- 
cial should be priced so low that no 
profit results. This would not be good 
business. But it can be made a real 
bargain for the housewife and still 
leave a profit. Usually the increase in 
volume will make up for the reduced 
price, 

“I have consistently talked specials 
to my customers for a year. Today 
there are few on whom I call who do 
not feature at least one special each 








FISHING FOR CUSTOMERS! 


day. Some list two or three. And 
without exception each one has found 
the practice profitable. Specials bring 
new customers to the store, build good 
will, make friends and increase volume 
and profits. And the interesting thing 
is that in a large percentage of cases, 
retailers report, the specials are bought 
as additions to regular orders. This is 
especially true when the specials 
happen to be canned goods, lard, or 
meats that can be held for a time before 
using. 

“For best results specials should be 
displayed prominently and in masses. 
And, of course, they should be adver- 
tised. In my particular case I figure 
that at least one-fourth of my tonnage 
this year is the direct result of my 
efforts to induce customers to feature 
at least one special each day. I do not 
know in what other manner I could 
have secured this extra business. 

“Salesmen who are looking for ways 
and means to increase tonnage might 
well keep their eyes open for successful 
merchandising stunts being used by re- 
tailers on whom they call and pass on 
the information to customers. Helping 
the live ones on the route to get more 
business is worth more as a means to 
increase tonnage than almost any other 
effort that can be made.” 


é 
IMPROVING SALES METHODS. 


Every retailer is a prospect for the 
merchandise a packer has to sell. He 
will buy if the solicitation is properly 
made, if the price is in line and if the 
service is good. 

When a packer salesman fails to 
make a sale, therefore, it is more profit- 
able for him to analyze his solicitation 
and the dealer’s reaction to it and at- 
tempt to find out what was wrong 
rather than to brood over his failure. 

If an analysis does nothing more than 
prevent the salesman from getting into 
the habit of making excuses to himself 
and his superior it is worth while. But 
it will help him to perfect his meth- 
ods of presenting his products to re- 
tailers in the most attractive and ap- 
pealing manner. 


GETTING A PROFIT. 


“T can get it for less,” is the state- 
ment most frequently heard by packer 
salesmen these days. 

And the unfortunate thing is that 
they so often believe it. Sometimes it 
may be true; sometimes it is not. But 
frequently it serves the purpose in- 
tended. It scares the salesman into 
cutting his price and his profit. 

Getting a profit is up to the sales- 
man. He can quote a price and get it 
by constructive selling or he can take 
the easier way and sell on price. 

One packer salesman recently called 
attention to the fact that present sell- 
ing methods may react to the disadvan- 
tage of salesmen. He said: 

“The articles on price shading which 
have been appearing in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER have been helpful to me 
in many ways. The situation has been 
particularly bad in my territory. No 
matter how close to the cost of produc- 
tion we make our prices, there is al- 
ways someone who quotes lower. What 
the results finally will be is difficult to 
predict, but one seems certain. If we 
are doing nothing else we are encour- 
aging the retailer to haggle for the last 
fraction of a cent and prices probably 
will be on a price basis for some time 
after economic conditions improve. 

“There can be little doubt but that 
the salesman is to blame for the sit- 
uation. To me it appears that a lack 
of ambition and energy are responsible. 
Instead of going to the trouble of try- 
ing to do a good selling job we take 
the less bothersome way and give our 
goods away. 

“Salesmen are hired not only to 
move product but to make a profit for 
their firms. I wonder if it is realized 
that when we do not produce profits 
our usefulness to our employers ends. 
If selling is to be purely a matter of 
low price, and if constructive salesman- 
ship is not going to enter into the 
transactions, packers will find a cheaper 
way to sell than by salesman. And if 
we do not eliminate ourselves from the 
picture we will at least reduce our 
value to our firms. 

“Getting a profit should be a matter 
of individual interest to every sales- 
man. It can be had with a little more 
work. Price lists from which no de- 
viations were allowed would help, but 
after all profitable selling is up to the 
salesman and no one else.” 


a 
DON’T ARGUE. 

It is poor selling strategy to argue 
with customers. Sales are not made 
by arguments but by suggestions. You 
can lead a customer to give you an 
order but you can’t drive him. 
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STANDARDIZING DANISH LARD. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Hamburg, Oct. 12, 1931. 

As Denmark has succeeded in occu- 
pying the leading role in the bacon 
market, it is now paying considerable 
attention to lard. So far, all attempts 
by Danish export slaughterers to pro- 
duce a_ standardized product have 
failed. The very strict regulations of 
the German veterinary police or in- 
spection service and the American com- 
petition are now compelling the Dan- 
ish exporter to take certain definite 
steps. 

The export slaughterers are now 
planning to cooperatively erect a large 
lard refinery for the production of a 
first-class standardized export lard. 
The organizing and the execution of 
this plan has been recently turned over 
to a committee. For promotion of the 
standardization and improvement of the 
quality the first step was to secure an 
inspector whose principal duty was to 
supervise and control lard production 
in the export slaughterhouses. 

Considerable attention is paid to im- 
proving the quality, which is of consid- 
erable importance, as quite frequently 
the German authorities have refused 
to let Danish lard enter. As soon as 
a better quality has been obtained it is 
planned to establish further export re- 
fineries. 

Between 80 or 90 per cent of the 
Danish export lard is consumed by 
Germany. This, however, only repre- 
sents about one-fifth of the total im- 
ports of lard into Germany. 
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PORK AND LARD ON CONTINENT. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Hamburg, October 12, 1981. 

Arrivals of lard at Hamburg from 
October 4 to October 10, 1931 were: 
From the U. S., 1,053 tons; Denmark, 
79 tons. Prices offered were: U. S., 
$20.25@20.8742; Denmark, $20.00@ 
20.50; Holland, $20.25; Hungary, 
$25.75. 

German Markets.—The firm attitude 
of the Chicago lard market and the 
daily price increases resulted in a re- 
duction of buying. A backing away 
from offerings was noticeable every- 
where, the general impression being 
that prices will again drop. This idea 
is based on the slight weakening in the 
prices of Danish and Hungarian lard, 
the latter having dropped $3.00. Re- 
ceipts of American lard were sufficient- 
ly large to cover requirements, and a 
large portion may have remained un- 
sold and moved inland on consignment. 
Stocks are now very large. The rather 
large lard receipts in German markets 
resulted in a drop in leaf lard prices. 
As a consequence, prices of German 
lard were reduced $2.00@3.00. The 
average price asked is $27.00@27.50 
c. i. f. Demand is good. Further large 
arrivals of hogs are expected and the 
general opinion is that the prices of 
German lard will fall still further. 

Danish Markets.—The Danes, in the 


fairly freely. 
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course of the week covered by this re- 
port, slaughtered heavily. Record kill- 
ings are reported in some cases. This 
probably is due to a rather large hog 
accumulation. Generally a slight weak- 
ening in the price of lard has taken 

lace. Lard exports from Denmark 
fore been so light that the small quan- 
tity moving to Hamburg was absorbed 
readily. At end of week offers on blad- 
der lard could not be had. Larger sup- 
plies of Danish lard at unchanged 
prices are looked for on the German 
market. 

Holland Markets.—The Dutch mar- 
ket for American lard remained prac- 
tically unchanged. Toward the end of 
the period covered by this report ex- 
port refineries raised their prices, 
$20.25 being asked. Small quantities 
for local use were taken off the market. 
The relatively high prices, however, 
offered no inducement to buyers. 


Hungarian Markets.—On account of 
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restrictions in bills of exchange in Aug. 
tria and Czechoslovakia, the e 
pene for fat hogs, lard ang 
acon are very limited. This has re. 
sulted in larger shipments going to the 
Budapest market. Packing houses took 
all heavy hogs on the market, and 
prices dropped considerably. A price 
of $25.75 for lard is mentioned, but 
nothing is known of any considerable 
amount of business being done. 

Polish Markets.—No reports on offers 
could be obtained, and nothing was 
learned of any Polish lard exports to 


Germany. 
——te—_— 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS, 


Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended October 17, 1931, amounted 
to 6,403 metric tons compared with 
6,307 metric tons last week and 6,980 
metric tons during the corresponding 
week of last year. 








Cut-Out Values 


Lower hog and fairly steady product 
prices combined this week to further 
improve hog cut-out values as com- 
pared wiih a week ago. Top hog price 
at Chicago on Thursday of this week 
was $5.50, compared with a top of 
$5.60 a week ago. The average price 
this week was $5.10, compared with 
$5.20 last Thursday. 

Another week has passed with slight 
changes in product prices. Green pic- 
nics are up %@c, pickled picnics are 
about %c higher and the lighter aver- 
ages of loins are down about ‘ec. 
Prices of most of the other fresh and 
cured cuts are about steady with a 
week earlier. 

Light green hams are being offered 
The heavier averages 
are in small supply, and are being 


offered only in mixed cars of the light- 
er weights. Boiling hams are about 
steady with last week. There has been 
a fair local trade in these cuts, offer- 
oi being confined to less than car- 
ots. 

Demand for green skinned picnics 
has been confined largely to the heavier 
averages. Offerings of all averages 
have been moderate. There has been 
a fairly good distributive trade in S. P. 
skinned hams. 

Green picnics in all averages have 
been in demand, light and medium 
weights selling %4@%éc above the same 
day a week earlier. Picnics have also 


Boston but 
Pork loins 
Bellies, light 





Fat backs 
Plates and jowls 
Raw leaf 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live weight) 
Total cutting yield 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from 
cost of well-finished live hogs of the weight shown, plus all expenses, the following results are 


Again Improve 


beerf moving well, the medium aver- 
ages also being slightly higher in price 
than last Thursday. 

There has been a fair scattered trade 
in green bellies, with offerings stil] 
being made at the list. Prices are un- 
changed. . D. S. bellies have been moy- 
ing South in fair volume, with 
between packers practically at a s 
still. 

All averages of fat backs are up Ke 
except the 8/10 lb. average. Prices are 
firm and offerings scarce, with the 
ply of some averages pretty wal 
cleaned up. 

Warm weather and fairly large runs 
of hogs to market have had an adverse 
influence on the fresh pork market, 
Loins, particularly have been slow 
movers and the eastern market for 
these cuts has been weaker. The light- 
er averages are closing about %c under 
a week ago. The demand for spare 
ribs and boneless butts has been good. 
The former are closing steady with 
last week and the latter are somewhat 
firmer. 

In the following test, based on pe 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, a credit of 20c 
cwt. is allowed for edible and in 
offal, while a cost of 60c per cwt. in 
the case of the lighter averages and 
54c on the heaviest, with a condemna- 
tion charge of 3c per cwt. on all aver- 
ages, are used in working out the test. 
Costs will vary from these consider- 
ably in different plants, and each pack- 
er should substitute his own as well as 
local credits in working out the test. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 ©. 275 to 800 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.26 
39 


1.33 


| erekiiekieechons 


$5.91 $5.98 $5.93 
10% 67.45% 69.50% 
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Provision and Lard 


Market Active—Undertone Strong— 
Prices at New Highs for Move—Hogs 
Steady — Western Run Liberal — 
Shorts Continue Covering Lard— 
Cash Trade Good—Stocks Decreasing. 
A distinctly strong position con- 

tinued in evidence in the lard market 

the past week, the October lard situa- 

tion developing into more or less of a 

squeeze, the spot month showing a gain 

of over 140 points from the season’s 
lows. This also accounted for the re- 
covery of over 1c lb. in the deferred 
lard futures. The advance, however, 
has not been due entirely to buying by 
shorts. It was also somewhat of a re- 
flection of the fact that lard had ap- 
parently been driven too low in the 
downward movement. At the same 
time, a good cash demand, and the fact 
that no appreciable stocks have been 
built up, exerted considerable influence. 

However, the shorts in the spot 
month were free buyers. Commission 
houses and packing interests were also 
on the buying side. The first deliveries 
of October lard made their appearance 
about the middle of this week, when 
500,000 Ibs. were put out on October 
contracts. The indications were that 
the tenders were taken by one of the 
large packinghouse factors. The up- 
ward movement in hog products this 
week was aided somewhat by a strong- 
er situation in grains, the betterment 
in the security market, and a strength- 
ening in most other commodity circles. 

The development of a more friendly 
feeling to commodities in general nat- 
urally spread to hog products to some 
extent, and although some are antici- 
pating heavier hog arrivals in the not 
distant future, the fact remained that 
hog prices held rather well the past 
week, The average on Monday was 
5.80c, compared with 5.15¢c a week ago, 
9.55¢ a year ago and 9.50c two years 
ago. Arrivals of hogs at the leading 
western packing points the past week 
were 382,000 head, compared with 435,- 
000 head the same week a year ago. 

Bacon Exports Up. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 225 Ibs., com- 
pared to 223 Ibs. the previous week, 
231 Ibs. the same week last year and 
237 lbs. two years ago. Domestic trade 
in fresh pork was reported better the 
past week, although prices at most 
eastern centers were moderately low- 
ered from the levels of the previous 
week. Cash lard, however, was notice- 
ably stronger, and a fairly good do- 
mestic trade was reported. 

Export lard demand, on the other 
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hand, was only fair. The outward 
movement of lard for the week ended 
October 10, was officially placed at 7,- 
966,000 Ibs., against 8,596,000 lbs. the 
same week last year, making the total 
exports January 1 to October 10 some 
432,931,000 lbs., against 529,307,000 Ibs. 
the same time a year ago. 

Exports of hams and shoulders in- 
cluding ‘Wiltshire for the week were 
654,000 Ibs., against 653,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
1,116,000 lbs., against 841,000 Ibs; 
pickled pork, 126,000 Ibs., against 130,- 
000 Ibs. last year. 


Lard Stocks Decrease. 


Cold storage holdings of lard in the 
United States on October 1 were 69,- 
637,000 Ibs., compared with 59,732,000 
Ibs. a year ago, and a five-year Octo- 
ber 1 average of 112,809,000 Ibs. At 
Chicago, during the first half of Octo- 
ber lard stocks decreased 6,438,000 Ibs., 
totaling 23,187,000 Ibs., compared with 
19,232,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 


Average price of all grades of beef 
steers sold at Chicago out of first 
hands for slaughter during the week 
ended October 17, was 8.30c, compared 
with 8.48c the previous week and 10.7ic 
a year ago. The three-year average 
price for the corresponding period was 
18.04c._ 

PORK—Demand was fair and the 
market was firm in the East. Mess at 











Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
when prices are fluctuating up or 
down. 

The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to buy or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from %c to Ic 
under the market. 


A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller $37.50; at 4c under 
he loses $75.00; at %c under he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00. 


The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
Ye variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital 
to anyone handling meats on a car- 
lot basis. For full information. 
write THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Ili. 
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Markets 


New York was quoted at $21.50; fam- 
ily, $23.75; fat backs, $18.50@18.75. 

LARD—Demand was fairly’ good, 
and the market was strong. ime 
western at New York was quoted at 
8.55@8.65c; middle western, 8.35@ 
8.45¢; New York City, 7% @T7%c in 
tierces, 8%c in tubs; refined Continent, 
8%c; South America, 9c; Brazil kegs, 
9%c; compound, car lots, 7% @8c; 
smaller lots, 8@8%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was 20c over October, loose lard, 
October price. Leaf lard was also 
quoted at the October level. 

BEEF—While demand was quiet to 
fair, the market was rather firm. Mess 
at New York was nominal; packet, 
nominal; family, $12.50@14.00; extra 
India mess, nominal; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $2.25; No. 2, $4.75; 6 Ibs. 
South America, $16.00; pickled beef 
tongues, $60.00@65.00 per barrel. 








See page 197 for later markets. 








BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, October 23, 1931.—General 
provision market firm; very good de- 
mand for A. C. hams; picnics and pure 
lard fair; no demand for square shoul- 
ders. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 

ams, American cut, 78s; hams, long 
cut, 94s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, 66s; bellies, 
clear, 51s; Canadian, none; Cumber- 
lands, 58s; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 


54s 6d 
Seer cliabca 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was slightly 
firmer during the week ended October 


17, 1931, according to cabled reports to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Prices for refined lard 50c higher; 
prime steam lard 25c higher; fatbacks 
10@12, 12@14, 14@16, 75c higher. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 2,454 
metric tons, 155 metric tons of which 
came from Denmark. Arrivals of hogs 
at 20 of Germany’s most important 
markets were 94,000, at a top Berlin 
price of 11.46 cents a pound, compared 
with 95,000, at 12.98 cents a pound, 
for the same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was slightly 
firmer. Demand was medium. Extra 
neutral lard $1.20 higher; extra oleo 
stock 40c higher and refined lard 40c 
higher. Prime premier jus 20c lower 
(all per 100 kilos). 

The market demand at Liverpool was 
medium. Stocks were light and prices 
were steady. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 33,000 for the 
week, as compared with 22,800 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended October 14, 
1931, was 166,500 as compared with 
114,000 for thé corresponding week of 
last year. 
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\ Lom alc TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


For Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


etc. 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 


with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 


Stop spoiled prod- 


ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 


errors of hand control. 


Write for bulletins. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
—\ 2725 Greenview Ave. 2 Chicage—231 E. 46th St., New York 
. OTHER CTITTES 


™ POWERS REGULATOR CO: 


AUGUST MEAT EXPORTS. 


The United Kingdom was ‘the best 
customer of the United States for lard 
during August, 1931, with Germany 
second, Cuba third and Mexico fourth. 
The United Kingdom also took the larg- 
est part of the exports of hams, shoul- 
ders and bacon. Newfoundland and 
Labrador took the bulk of the pickled 


The following are the principal ex- 
ports during August with countries of 
destination as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce: 


Pickled Hams and 
beef. —. Bacon. Lard. 
a Lbs. Lbs. 
Unit. King.. S. 071 5, ms 098 1,515,797 17,764,341 
Canada .... 395 135 71,65: "2721 
Panama .... 20,852 Tess 19,876 
Newf. and 


patunder. -1,039,595 78,705 115,748 
Cuba . > 669,733 
Germany ae 196,312 
Netherlands. 57,372 
Costa Rica.. 807 
Honduras .. 
Mexico .... 
Colombia ... 




















528 185,64 
9,856 2,473,415 
737,600 

288,599 

Fresh beef and veal exports for the 
month amounted to 123,692 Ibs., valued 
at $25,873; pickled beef totaled 1,569,- 
897, valued at $99,367. 

Fresh and frozen pork carcasses ex- 
ported totaled 18,134 Ibs., valued at 
$2,170; loins and other fresh pork, 
389,127 lbs., valued at $55,978; hams and 


shoulders, cured, 6,622,530 lbs., valued . 


at $1,049,523; bacon, 3,271,617 Ibs., 
valued at $362,647; Cumberland sides, 
93,301 Ibs., valued at $12,593; pickled 
pork, 1,508,867 Ibs., valued at $125,039. 

Lard exports totaled 34,510,460 Ibs., 
valued at $2,962,677; neutral lard, 
767,871 lbs., valued at $69,565. 

Saus usage, not canned, 248,714 lbs., 
valued at $63,620; meat extract and 
bouillon cubes, 7,841 Ibs., valued at 
$18,539. 

Mutton and lamb, 28,528 lIbs., valued 
at $5,794. 


Shipments to Alaska totaled 251,277 
lbs. of fresh beef and veal; 1,846 Ibs. of 
pickled or cured beef; 37,765 lbs. of 
mutton and lamb; 21,545 Ibs. of 
sausage. 

To Hawaii, 348,318 lbs. of fresh beef 
and veal; 47,094 lbs., pickled or cured 
beef; 6,969 Ibs., pork carcasses, fresh or 
frozen; 133,306 Ibs., loins and other 
fresh pork; 193,812 lbs., Wiltshire sides; 
61,176 lIbs., bacon; 8,750 lbs. pickled 
pork; 86,261 lbs., mutton and lamb; 
114,301 lIbs.; sausage; 9,306 Ibs., lard; 
129 lbs., meat extracts and bouillon 
cubes. 

To Porto Rico, 11,638 lbs., fresh beef 
and veal; 1,613 Ibs., pickled or cured 
beef; 19,133 Ibs., loins and other fresh 
pork; 640,125 Ibs., hams and shoulders, 
cured; 31,119 Ibs., bacon; 964,957 Ibs., 
pickled pork; 1,509 Ibs., mutton and 
lamb; 141,141 lIbs., sausage; 1,244,353 
lbs., lard; 9 lbs., meat extracts and 
bouillon cubes. 


ceases 


DANISH HOG EXPORTS. 

Germany continues to take the bulk 
of the Danish exports of live hogs and 
the major part of the hog shipments 
during August, 1931, went to Germany, 
according to a U. S. Department of 
Commerce __ report. Czechoslovakia 
ranked second in importance as a pur- 
chaser. Weekly shipments during 
August averaged approximately 850 
head, as compared with around 750 in 
July. Exports for the first eight 
months of 1931 aggregated about 27,000 
head, as compared with some 40,000 
head during the corresponding period 
of 1930, a decline of almost 33 per cent. 

Danish hog slaughters during August 
showed a small increase. Average 
weekly killings were about 137,000 head, 
compared with approximately 136,000 
head per week in July. 
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CUDAHY BUYS COTTON. 


A total of 300 bales of cotton grown 
in Fort Smith, Ark., territory has been 
purchased by the Cudahy Packing Co, 
according to an announcement made 
Andrew Dunklin of the Fort Smi 
Cotton Oil Co. These purchases are jp 
accordance with Cudahy’s recently an. 
nounced plan of using ten per cent of 
the gross sales of the company in the 
cotton-producing states for purchase of 
that commodity. 

ecsslecleiatiis 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended October 17, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Week ended 
Oct. Oct. Oct. 
17, 18, 10, 
1931. 1980. 1981. 1981, 
Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. Mibe 
578 
To Belgium his i 
United Kingdom..... 
Other Europe ....... «+... 
Cuba 38 
Other countries 16 


BAOON, INCLUDING 


United wiawaen 
— Europe ...... 
C 

Other countries. 


e& seek 


a 
ase 


Other countries .... 


To Germany 
Netherlands 

United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 

Cuba 

Other countries 


TOTAL BXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended October 17, 1931. 


to gost 


baeabes 
ee 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
M Ibs. 


733 


159 
Port Huron 8 
Key West Z 153 
New Orleans ........ 2 
New York 381 
Philadelphia 


DBSTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Bxported to: 
United Kingdom (total) 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 
Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom 


to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 











SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 


Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 








Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Filter Cloth 


FILTER PRESSES 
Diaphragm Pu: 


Your tnguitries are solicited 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 
852 Hamilton St., 


N. J 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW — A moderately active 
trade and a strong market featured tal- 
low in the East the past week. Sales 
were estimated at 300,000 to 500,000 
lbs. At New York, extra sold at 3%4c 
f.o.b., a new high for the upward move- 
ment, and %4c above the extreme low 
point. There were also rumors of sales 
at 3%c f.o.b. These lacked confirma- 
tion, but it was quite apparent that the 
undertone of the market continued 
strong, with producers holding for 3% 
@3%c f.0.b. 

Producers were rather slow in climb- 
ing for supplies, but soapers were in 
the market the past week. A _ short 
time ago they were inclined to back 
away from advances. The development 
of strength in other commodities and 
the stubbornness to selling pressure by 
stocks created somewhat more of a gen- 
eral optimistic feeling. At the same 
time, the fact that there were no un- 
due surpluses of tallow on the market 
had some influence. 


At New York, special was quoted at 
3%c; extra, 3%c f.o.b. asked; edible, 
4% @4%c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was a shade 
stronger on tallows. There was a fair 
volume of business on light offerings. 
Sales of prime packer at 3%c f.o.b. 
river points were reported. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 4%4c; fancy, 4c; 
prime packer, 3% @4c; No. 1, 3%c; No. 
2, 246c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, October, was unchanged at 
22s. Australian good mixed, October, 
was 6d higher at 24s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market was very 
quiet in the East, and was barely steady 
in tone, which was contrary to other 
commodities. Demand, however, was 
quiet, and there appeared to be some 
stearine pressing on the market, with 
oleo, New York, 6%4c asked. At Chi- 
cago, stearine was steadier, but trade 
quiet. Oleo was quoted at 6%c. 

OLEO OIL—A fair volume of trade, 
with a scattered demand and a firmer 
market, ruled the situation in this quar- 
ter. At New York, extra was quoted 
at 6% @6%c; medium, 6% @6%c; low- 
er grades, 6c. At Chicago, demand was 
fair, and the market very steady. Ex- 
tra was quoted at 6%c. 








See page 197 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was fairly 
good, and the market was stronger, be- 
ing influenced by betterment in raw 
materials. At New York, edible was 
quoted at 1144c; extra winter, 8c; ex- 
tra, 7%c; extra No. 1, 7%4c; No. 1, 
T&e; No. 2, 7c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—While demand 
was hand-to-mouth, the market was 
firmer with strength in raw materials. 
At New York, pure was nominally 
9%c; extra, 7%c; No. 1, 7%4c; cold 
test, 14c. 


GREASES — Developments in the 
grease market the past week were 
somewhat for the better. The tallow 
Situation was stronger and there was 
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an improved demand for greases over 
that prevailing of late. Firmer sellers’ 
ideas served to make for a stronger 
undertone. There was no particular 
pressure of supplies on the market. 
Soapers showed a little more interest, 
although some reports still indicated 
that the soap business, compared with 
a year ago, was at a slower pace. The 
betterment in other commodities nat- 
urally found some reflection in senti- 
ment in greases. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 3c; house, 3c delivered; yel- 
low, 8@3%c; A white, 3%@38%c; B 
white, 3% @3%c; choice white, 3% @4c. 

At Chicago, the market on greases 
was stronger. There was a fair trade 
and generally light offerings. A good 
demand for choice white and inter- 
mediate grades was reported, and hold- 
ers were asking higher prices. At Chi- 
cago, brown was quoted at 2%c; yel- 
low, 25.@2%c; B white, 3%4@3%c; A 
white, 3%c; choice white, all hog, 3% 


4c. 
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By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Oct. 22, 1931. 
Blood. 


Blood market is somewhat higher. 
nit 


Ground and unground 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Situation continues quiet, only scat- 
tered trading taking place. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 114% 
Unground. 6 to 8% 
Liquid stick 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
FO WI soc ceccvcvescceesseccs 25.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product movement seasonable and 
prices are steady. 


Digester tankage, meat meal 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% 


Fertifizer Materials. 
Market little changed. High grade 
being offered at $1.25 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Qsi.25 & 10c 
1:25 & 10c 
13.00 

1.35n 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Market about steady with last week. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, 
fF. rea ee d 
aust =. pork, ac. grease & qual- 
y, ton 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 
ity. ton @15.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market continues fairly active. Prices 
show little change. 


Raw bone meal for feeding 
Steam ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 3 


High gerd. ground 10@12% am.. 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 
Bone tankage, ungd., low grd., 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Horns, according to grade 
Mfg. shin bones 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 


Kip stock 

Calf 

Hide 

Hide trimmings (new style) 

Horn piths 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles ... 
Sinews, pizzles 

Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... 


Animal Hair. 


Animal hair market continues nom- 
inal.. There has been little trading re- 
ported in winter production. 

Summer coil and field dried 
Processed, black winter, per Ib 


Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 3 
Cattle switches, each* 1 


*According to count. 
——__@—— 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Oct. 21, 1931. 

Trading is being carried on in a lim- 
ited way in packinghouse by-products. 
Dried blood productions have been sold 
up to about November 15, with seller‘s 
views about $1.75 per unit for Novem- 
ber shipment. South American sold at 
$2.00 per unit cif. U. S. parts, with 
very small quantities being offered for 
this year’s shipment. 

Good unground tankage sold at $1.25 
& 10c f.o.b. New York, which is about 
the present asking price although some 
of the oorer grades will have to be 
sold under this figure. 

The buyers are taking on materials 
from hand to mouth as needed. Many 
of the fertilizer manufacturers will not 
mix as early this year as in previous 
years. Some of them are delaying 
their mixing operations two months. 


. 
BELGIAN HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

During August, 1931, hog slaughter 
in Belgium amounted to 24,319, com- 
pared with 18,459 in August, 1930, ac- 
cording to a U. S. Department of Com- 
merce report. July hog slaughters 
totaled 29,411, against 23,168 in the cor- 
responding period of 1930. 


Eaanvey Velie 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Oct. 1, 1931, to Oct. 21, 1931, totaled 
13,958,733 lIbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
1,496,800 Ibs.; stearine, none. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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MARGARINE GROUP POSTS BOND. 


Oleomargarine interests seeking to 
annul the 1931 Wisconsin margarine 
law have been ordered by Judge A. G. 
Zimmerman in Dane County circuit 
court to post bonds for court costs 
should they eventually lose their suit. 

Judge Zimmerman recently re- 
strained the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture and Markets from enforc- 
ing the ‘new state tax with reference 
to retailers of oleomargarine, which 
the opponents contended was enacted 
to destroy the oleomargarine industry 
in the state, declaring that section un- 
constitutional. He also enjoined the 
department from publishing the names 
of state oleomargarine dealers. The 
case is to be tried on its merits soon, 
and an appeal to a higher court appears 
to be certain. 

The John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer, was ordered to post bonds 
of $500, and Laabs Bros. Co., Milwau- 
kee, wholesaler, and Charles J. Petrie 
& Co., Milwaukee, retailer, $250 each, 
pending the outcome of suits. Bonds 
of $40,000 had keen demanded by attor- 
neys for the department, but attorneys 
for the oleomargarine interests ob- 


jected that bonds of such prohibitive 
denomination would tend to force the 
companies out of court. 

Attorneys for the oleomargarine in- 

. terests are expected to shortly enter a 

motion that the temporary injunctions 
granted against the department be 
made permanent. 

Department attorneys are expected 
to seek a reversal of the Supreme 
Court decision of 1927, which held oleo- 
margarine to be a healthful, nutritious 
food product and stated that, therefore, 
it could not be barred from the mar- 
ket. They will seek to present evi- 


dence that it is not a healthful food - 


product. 

They will also argue that the legis- 
lature has the right under the law as 
interpreted by the supreme court to 
limit citizens in the use of their prop- 
erty and that under this principle 
firms in the oleomargarine industry 
may be strictly regulated. 


a 
MARGARINE FREIGHT RATE. 


Oleomargarine and butter in carlots 
properly take the third class freight 
rate in the South, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided, in approv- 
ing rates between Jacksonville and 
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Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 
of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 

The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 


tralizing or Refining, itation, 
Clarifying, Bleaching, Grading, 


Deodorizing), Vegetable Shorten- 
ing and Compound (Deodorizing, 
Crystallizing, Packaging), Win- 
ter Oil (Graining, Pressing), 
Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil, 
Refining Other Edible Vegetable 
Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 
nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
garine. 

Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 
application to Book Department, 
The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 




















Tampa, Fla., on shipments originating 
outside the state. 

Proportional commodity rates of 
47.5¢c per 100 lbs. were in effect until 
this spring, when they were cancelled. 
This left in effect the third class rate 
of 88c per 100 Ibs. Armour & Co. pro- 
tested, and the commission suspended 
the charge. 

The commission now holds that the 
third class rate for butter and mar- 
garine was established by the general 
class rate investigation in the South 
and has been declared proper in a num- 
ber of other rate cases, so that the 
cancellation of the commodity rate is 
justified. 
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COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 
Imports of copra and cocoanut 9j 
into the United States during August, 
1931, are reported by the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce: Copra, 40,414,749 
Ibs., valued at $907,602. The bulk of 
this came from the Philippine Islands 
and British Malaya. All of the cocoa. 
nut oil imports came from the Phi. 
ippines, and totaled 18,227,625 Ibs, 
valued at $821,128. 
ep ine 


AUGUST MARGARINE EXPORTS, 

Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during August, 1981, 
totaled 44,997 lbs., compared with 83,. 
852 Ibs. during the same month last 
year, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Exports of 
oleomargarine for the eight months of 
1931 have totaled 376,440 lbs., compared 
with 500,020 Ibs. during the correspond. 
ing period of 1930. 

aE SY Nae 


NEW BOMBAY OIL FACTORY. 

A large factory is now in course of 
erection in Bombay, India, for the 
manufacture of various kinds of vege. 
table oils, hydrogenated vegetable fats, 
etc. The factory is being erected ata 
cost of about $900,000 by a company 
registered in Bombay and controlled by 
Dutch capital. 

Oilseeds of all kinds will be processed 
and vegetable oils, solidified vegetable 
oils, margarine and other products will 
be manufactured. The firm also in- 
tends to engage in the manufacture of 
soaps, dyes, paints. The factory will 
be ready for operation by the end of 
this year. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for one month ende 


OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


roducts manu- 
September 30, 


1931, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 
COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. 
1931. 1930. 


United States ............. 970,062 1,383,594 
BE, Se kobecesekees'sace 67,526 125,115 
DL pbs bsbavbdsedns ves 4,614 7,787 
ED sis te 00 she @hng diet es 35.046 44,788 
SEEDY she can$cgnahesehe 7,864 6,247 
Rs. @haca tots seschanae< 407 219,740 
DO concen ncccconseesee 56.034 90,454 
eae 74,535 807 
North PRE - 55008 ccep'cs 26,846 31,813 
SEED . a bocccctsen seeders 364 A477 
South Carolina ............ 30.276 50, 
Freres 21,924 35,920 
MET 5, whsados oivavesesus's 492,029 568,153 
All other states ........... 8,597 13,489 


Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
510,472 728,659 484,374 700,369 
41,937 64,271 26,258 61,110 
3,022 6,724 1,641 1,300 
19,391 30,799 16,430 17,080 
5,099 9,830 3,965 4,557 
60,607 115,851 27,179 104,618 
27,552 44,648 29,134 
41,097 84,354 34,519 71,48 
13,318 21,080 14.535 11,007 
18,706 13,595 42,953 
21, 31,525 10,177 19,68 
11, 21,980 10,906 Le 
243,412 278,159 262,110 306, 
4, 5,843 4,567 1,08 


* Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 24,784 tons and 45,434 tons on hand August 1, nor 
3,783 tons and 6.973 tons reshipped for 1931 and 1930, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 

Item. Season Aug. 1. 
Gralla Gil. .ceccccvccsos 1931-32 *8,086,071 
(pounds) .......... 1930-31 7,893,957 
pS ae 1931-32 + 277,836,530 
(pounds) .........+. 1930-31 301,609,092 
Cake and meal ........ 1931-32 150,291 
SEE. : we bdexs ceases 930-31 55,352 
GD sc crenceseccestoce 1931-32 47,818 
ns occcbscsas 930-31 28,495 
OO Rare 1931-32 174.998 
(Running bales) 1930-31 35,220 
Huli BP essciccccccsce 1931-32 3,564 
500-Ib. bales) ..... 1930-31 2,659 
Grabbots. motes, etc 1931-32 12,874 
Ib, bales) ..... 1930- 12,776 


Produced Aug.1 Shi out Aug. On hand 
to Sept. 30. Pe: 30. Sept. 30. 
153,894,979 111,109,946 *69,7: 
219,198.415 176,960,048 79,1 
SPTE.OUB,T06 >  Scaesasene +178, 
Ses. S .  vomaseeawes 174,519,624 

229,723 1 
328,305 266,579 111, 
142,515 t 101, 
202,514 138,415 
77,897 51,735 
127,058 78,708 183, 
1,320 1,015 
1,433 823 
1,791 2,045 12, 
4,134 3,498 38, 


* Includes 3,267,812 and 6,483,983 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments 
and 3.011,840 and 18,669,085 lbs. in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1931, and September 


30, 1981, respectively. 


+ Includes 4,207,734 and 1,464,396 lbs. held by refiners, brokers, agents, and wasehousemen # 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 3,585,902 and 3,167,132 Ibs, 
transit to manufacturers of lard substitute oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1931, and 


30, 1931, respectively. 


** Produced from 81,981,398 Ibs. of crude oil. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—Prices at New Highs 
for Move—Cash Trade Fairly Good— 
Weather Partly Unfavorable—Seed 
and Crude Higher—Lard Strong— 
Hedge Pressure Light. 

The advancing tendency in cotton oil 
futures on the New York Produce Ex- 
change continued in evidence the past 
week. The market moved into new 
high ground for the upturn on a fairly 
active trade, and showed net gains of 
%c Ib. or more from the season’s low 
point. An enlargement in outside buy- 
ing power, together with further cover- 
ing by shorts, with the absorption in- 
fluenced by strength in the outside mar- 
kets and a firming of conditions within 
the oil market itself, readily absorbed 
the profit taking and commission house 
and wire house selling on the swells. 

While pressure enlarged from south- 
ern sources on the upturns, presumably 
representing hedge selling to some ex- 
tent, pressure of the new crop on the 
market continued exceptionally light. 
Further wet weather, particularly. in 
the western belt, which was interrupt- 
ing picking and ginning and the move- 
ment to some extent, as well as making 
for higher seed and crude prices, aided 
the advance materially. 

Some of the leading local profes- 
sionals were operating on the construc- 
tive side in anticipation of favorable 
news of one sort or another from Wash- 
ington. The fact that sentiment was 
more two-sided served to limit ring 
bear pressure considerably. 


Lard Moving Slowly. 

The technical position of the market 
has undoubtedly been weakened to some 
extent by the elimination of a good 
part of the short interest. However, 
with continued strength in the lard 
market, firmness in cotton, and a better 
tone in securities, the stock market dis- 
playing more stubbornness to pressure, 


‘refiners, together with lig 





WEEKLY REVIEW 


it took but moderate buying power to 
bring about daily advances in oil. 

The fact that the rail rate decision 
was a little disappointing caused some 
hesitancy for a time, but this develop- 
ment was quickly forgotten, particular- 
ly as it does not affect cotton seed or its 
products one way or the other. 

New seed continued to move slowly 
according to reports. As a result, seed 
prices in the South have rallied from 
$6.00@8.00 per ton to $9.00@11.00 per 
ton. is price increase, with a better 
demand for crude oil from a and 

t pressure 
of crude offerings, rallied the crude 
market 5%@%c lb. from the season’s 
low point. Sales in the Southeast and 
Valley were made at 3%c, with the 
market in those sections quoted at 3% 
og Texas crude was 3%c sales and 


id. 
Western lard market continued to 
move up against the shorts, particularly 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 22, 1931.— 
Both crude and refined cotton oil ad- 
vanced %c lb. during the week. Cot- 
tonseed also went upi $1.00@2.00 per 
ton. With the peak seed movement not 
yet reached, most buyers are pursuing 
a cautious policy, realizing that con- 
sumption the first three months of the 
new season will be about 100,000 bar- 
rels less per month as compared with 
the same time last year. Fine weather 
is adding to the size of the crop. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 22, 1931—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 34%@35c lb.; forty- 
three per cent meal, $15.00; hulls, $4.00; 
mill run linters, 1% @8c. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 22, 1931. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3%c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$14.50@15.00; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$2.00@3.00. 


October lard, the latter showing a re- 
covery of over 140 points from the sea- 
son’s lows. This strength exerted a 
healthy influence on the distant lard 
futures as well as aiding oil somewhat. 
Chicago lard stocks during the first half 
of October decreased 6,437,943 Ibs., 
totaling 23,186,699 Ibs., compared with 
19,232,219 Ibs, in mid-October last year. 


Consumption Drop Expected. 

The tendency in cotton circles was to 
raise further cotton crop ideas. Even 
from some southern oil mill quarters 
there came talk of possibilities of a 
17,000,000 bale crop. Ultimately the 
crop must move in volume, and this 
creates more or less skepticism in some 
directions in the oil trade as to whether 
or not the market will continue to move 
against the supply and demand condi- 
tions. 

While cash oil trade has been fairly 
good of late, in fact broader than 
earlier in the season, expectations are 
that October consumption will run 300,- 
000 bbls. or less, compared with 380,- 
000 bbls. in October last year, 386,000 
bbls. two years ago and 359,000 bbls. 
three years ago. 

Taking 300,000 bbls. as a basis for 
October consumption this year, distri- 
bution during the first quarter of the 
present season would be 750,000 bbls., 
compared with 1,024,000 bbls. the same 
time last season, or 274,000 bbls. less. 
It is difficult for anyone to figure a 
smaller oil crush than last season, while 
based on the crop, one might readily 
anticipate a much heavier crush during 
this season than last. Whether or not 
demand will improve as the season 
progresses is an important question. At 
any rate, little or no encouragement 
can be expected in the immediate 
future from the statistical position. 

The tallow market moved up %c to 
3%c sales f.o.b., with rumors of sales 
at 3%c. Sellers are holding for the 
latter figure, or some %c above the 
season’s low point. 

COCOANUT OIL—wWhile no par- 
ticular betterment was noted in this 
quarter the past week, offerings dried 
up somewhat and the market displayed 
a better tone, being helped by a firmer 
situation in competing quarters. It was 
said that whereas producers were press- 
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ing offerings recently they are now in- 
clined to hold off and await consumers’ 
bids. At New York, nearby tanks were 
= at 3%c; futures, 3%c. At the 

acific Coast, tanks were quoted at 3% 
@3 ec. 

CORN OIL—Demand was rather 
moderate, but the market was steadier 
in tone. While prices were quoted 
nominally at 3%c f.o.b. mills, the belief 
was expressed that not better than 4c 
could be done. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A better demand 
was reported in this market, and prices 
were %4c better on the inside figures. 
Producers advanced ideas somewhat, 
and quoted the market at 3%4@3%c, 
sellers tanks, f.o.b. western mills. 


PALM OIL—There was no particular 
activity in this market, but the under- 
tone was better nevertheless. Cable 
offerings were higher, and the situation 
in competing quarters was stronger. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
3%c; shipment Nigre, 3.30c; spot 
Lagos, 4c; shipment Lagos, 3.85c; 12% 
per cent acid oil, 3.70c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—wWhile de- 
mand was moderate in the domestic 
markets, the trend was firmer abroad, 
and under lighter offerings the tone of 
the market was steadier. Bulk oil at 
New York was quoted at 4c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Consumer in- 
terest was rather slow, but offerings 
were held steadily. Spot foots at New 
York were quoted at 4% @5c; shipment 
foots, 4%c. 


a OIL—Market nomi- 


nal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil at New York was fair and the 
market was firm with futures. Stocks 
of bleachable oil on October 15, 1931, 
were only 600,000 barrels. Southeast 
crude is quoted at 3%@4c; Valley, 
3%c sales; Texas, 3%c bid. Market 
transactions at New York were as fol- 
lows: 
Friday, October 16, 1931. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
eee 
465 a 485 
le eae 
461 a 467 
1 466 466 466 a 472 
8 474 473 473 a 478 
8 486 480 486a.. 
Sales, including switches, 13 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%4c bid. 


Saturday, October 17, 1931. 
460 a. 


5 490 490 490a.... 

7 493 490 496 a 498 

Sales, including switches, 12 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 


Monday, October 19, 1931. 


488 a 515 
9 505 492 505 a 509 
10 515 495 5i5a.... 

including switches, 21 con- 

Southeast crude, 35%c sales. 


Sales, 
tracts. 
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Tuesday, October 20, 1931. 
"520 
480 a .... 
505 
500 


10 505 500 502 a 505 
10 516 507 509 a 512 


Sales, including switches, 21 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 354@ %c. 


Wednesday, October 21, 1931. 


12 511 504 509 
20 515 506 514 


Sales, including switches, 32 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3% @4c. 


Thursday, October 22, 1931. 


Serer ve & & 


Se ra 








See page 197 for later markets. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 21, 1931.—Cot- 
tonseed meal market was wide and 
erratic. The market opened weak. 
The first sales of December were at 
$14.05 or 70c down from last night. 
There was heavy hedge selling in the 
market. December sold as low as 
$14.00, and the other months in pro- 
portion. As noon approached, however, 
with strong grain markets and the 
stiff advance in cotton, prices of meal 
rallied. December sold back up to 
$14.25, and advanced to $14.60 on the 
close. The market throughout the day 
was easier than it has been for two 


~weeks and closed at a quarter down to 


unchanged. 


The future market has advanced to 
a point where it is selling on a higher 
basis than actual meal can be sold. 
Therefore each fresh advance invites 
profit taking by longs and hedge sell- 
ing by dealers. The rapid advance for 
the past two weeks has eliminated 
many short lines and the market is 
technically weaker. However, with the 
strong outside commodity markets and 
the continued demand for cottonseed 
meal the market can easily hold its 
advance. 


Cotton seed market, after a weak 
opening, became strong and closed 
practically at the same price as yes- 
terday. Again sales of March were 
made at $15.00. December sold at 
$13.50, and January at $14.00. The 
advance in the cotton seed market has 
been rather spectacular, as has been 
the case in cottonseed meal. This ad- 
vance was a about largely by 
speculators who bought heavily on the 
early movement of the crop, overbid- 
ding the mills for cotton seed in order 
to store it for a profit. On the present 
market stored seed shows the buyer a 
handsome profit, and naturally it is 
making its appearance on the market 
again. It is understood that in the 
Southeast where the mills have been 
unable to obtain a supply of seed that 
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the price now obtainable is attracti 
sellers, and that seed is coming out in 
volume. 

———e-—— 


OIL QUALITY NORMAL. 

covet apse See tel Earn fn 

Fort Worth, Tex., October 15, 1931.— 
Press room working is starting out on 
an average with last season’s at this 
time. Owing to the low linter cut and 
the extreme dryness of the seed, sep. 
aration work is poorer than it has been 
in many years. The quality of the oi] 
is normal. 


SEED ANALYSIS. 


Yield 100 ths, 
— Waste. — 


Pounds Oil. 


SBBEE IS! Bao 


j« Moisture. 


on 
pi 
tH 


Av. all samples 
Best sample ay. iy 
Lowest sample av. ... 6. 
Av. same mo, last year 7.58 
Annual av. last year.. 8.26 


CRUDE OIL. 


Refining Color 
I Red. 


--) 
~ oo Ammonia in 
See 


Average all samples 
Best sample average 
Lowest sample average ... 
Av. same month last year.. 
Annual average last year.. 


CAKE AND MEAL. 


Mois- Ammo- Pro- 
ture. nia. tein. 
Av OU) wile: 6.8.08 7.17 
Best av. result 83 
Worst av. result . 
Av. this mo. last yr.7.35 
Annual av. last year.7.51 


= 
7] 
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HULLS. 


Total Oil. 


Av. all mills 

Best av. result 
Worst av. result y 
Av. this mo. last yr.0. 
Annual av. last year. .0. 


— oe 
PROCTER & GAMBLE ELECTS. 


Stockholders of the Proctor & Gam- 
ble Co. at their annual meeting rati- 
fied the election of three directors to 
represent the employes. The new di- 
rectors are: Thomas Peters, Ivorydale, 
O.; Harry Goodey, Port Ivory, N. Y,; 
Henry J. Meyers, Kansas City. They 
will serve for one year, succeedi 
Wm. Bierman, Henry Walters 
Charles Ryan. 

The company has notified the New 
York Stock Exchange that it will in- 
crease its preferred stock, series 
February 1, 1929, to 250,000 shares 
from 125,000 shares by changing 125, 
000 shares of preferred stock of series 
June 1, 1930, to the same number 
shares of the 1929 series. The stock 
exchange will admit to trading 46,569 
additional shares of the company’s 
per cent preferred stock, which will be 
used to pay for the assets and business 
of James S. Kirk & Co. The company 
will also give 68,480 shares of its com- 
mon stock to the Kirk company in the 


deal. 
———&—_— 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Oct. 21, 1931.—( : 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 248 64} 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 22s. 


SS Whole Seeds 


RSLSSE and Meats. 


So 
Pres Oil in Hulls, 
eseres 
SBRLS 
seees $ Loss Per T. 
Seeee Standard. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products held firmly the latter 
part of the week on further covering, 
scattered buying, steadiness in hogs and 
a satisfactory cash trade. Profit taking 
packer selling was readily absorbed. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was moderately active and 
very steady. Commission houses lo- 
cals were on both sides, but there was 
sufficient new buying to absorb scat- 
tered selling. Cash trade is fair. Crude 
is strong; southeast and Valley, 3%@ 
4e; Texas, 35c bid. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Oct., $5.00@5.40; Nov., $4.95@5.25; 
Dec. $4.80@5.00; Jan., $4.85@5.01; 
Mar., $4.98@5.04; May, $5.05 sales. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

Oct., $4.75 bid; Nov., $4.85@5.15; 
Dec., $4.85@5.00; Jan., $4.75@5.00; 
Mar., $4.80@5.03; Hay, $4.90@5.05. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3% @3%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 644c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Oct. 23, 1981. — Lard, 
prime western, $8.60@8.70; middle 
western, $8.35@8.45; city, 8c; refined 
continent, 8%c; South American, 9%c; 
Brazil kegs, 9%c; compound, 7% @8c. 

~ ee 
CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Imports of meat and lard into Canada 
during August, 1931, with comparisons 
for the same period last year, are given 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
as follows: 

Aug., 1981. .. 1980. 
Lbs. Value. ube” Value, 
Beef 
peat ant weal, a: 8,895 $2,400 695,887 $45,927 
582 26,509 3,249 


1,607 371 +55,6385 4,926 
414 401 3,501 1,407 


44,534 12,048 815,299 118,232 
2,000 356 
3 66,955 


Pork, fresh 
Other meats, fresh. . 
Bacon, hams 
462 2°15) 
03,098 32,745 501,317 
or 
preserved meats... 12,881 3,918 11,574 
Pork, bbld. in brine .437,600 29/479 178/808 
Pork, dry salted..... 1,51: 270 = 
31,126 10,179 58,955 
901: 7 


Other pre 
19'85 
6,226 
21,417 
473 
1,042 
527 


CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and lard from 
Canada in August, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Aug., 1931. 
Lbs. Value. 


253,000 $30,050 
"358 . 
,300 
Pickled on 
ebb sacense 162,7: 
Other meats, n.o.p. oo 
Mutton and lamb, 


Aug., 1930. 
Lbs. Value. 


183,800 $30,545 
82,079 1,369,000 330,189 


13,408 247,000 31,590 
32,390 42,601 


5,004 
19,226 


2,843 
190 


cured 
Pork, 
bbis. 


938 
15,265 


2,435 

19,283 
843 "900 66,776 18 

Lard compound... x 

— mean. : 5,813 


AUG. CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


The United Kingdom was the best 
customer of the United States for 
canned meat during August, 1931, tak- 
ing 111,166 Ibs. of beef, 691,619 lbs. of 
pork, 22,200 lbs. of sausage, and 45,438 
lbs. of other canned meats. 

Total exports for the month were: 
Beef, 143,111 lbs., valued at $47,217; 
pork, 850,037 lbs., valued at $307,104; 
sausage, 97,139 lbs., valued at $26,473; 
other canned meats, 112,152 Ibs., valued 
at $22,325. 


In addition, exports of 15,536 lbs. of 
beef valued at $3,668, and 4,163 lbs. of 
sausage valued at $1,072, were shipped 
to Alaska. Hawaii took 95,660 lbs. of 
beef valued at $19,516; 65,044 Ibs. of 
pork valued at $14,055; 108,502 lbs. of 
sausage valued at $22,842; and 22,637 
lbs. of other canned meats valued at 
$6,171. August shipments of canned 
meats to Porto Rico amounted to 9,806 
Ibs. of beef valued at $1,312; 4,515 Ibs. 
of pork valued at $1,480; 68,892 Ibs. of 
sausage valued at $9,642; and 2,881 lbs. 
of other canned meats valued at $503. 
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BRAZILIAN MEAT PRODUCTION. 

Livestock slaughters and packing 
plant production for 1930 in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, have been reported to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, with com- 
parisons for 1929 and 1928. Both cattle 
and hog slaughters have fallen off. 
Cattle slaughtered in 1930 totalled 
523,385; 1929, 537,716; 1928, 470,016. 
Hogs, 1930, 82,428; 1929, 129,523; 1928, 


145,933. 


Total meat production of the seven 
packing plants in Sao Paulo (including 
two American-owned), amounted to 
134,450,770 kilos in 1930; 155,072,559 
kilos in 1929; 141,559,513 kilos in 1928. 
These figures include frozen meat, fresh 
meat, preserved meat and other meat 
products. Of these totals the two 
American-owned houses produced in 
1980 more than half, 79,041,685 kilos 
or 59 per cent. 


The value of chilled and frozen meats 
exported during 1930 exceeded that for 
1929. In 1930 these exports amounted 
to 49,704,133 kilos, valued at $7,850,906, 
while in 1929 the item was valued at 
$7,752,894. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Oct. 22, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
es (88 lbs. down): 


SHOULDERS, 
8-12 Ibs. av. 


PICNICS: 
6- 8 Ibs. av. 


BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4 8 Ibs. ay. 


CHICAGO. 
17.00 
00 


16. 
a 


NEW YORK. 


17,00@17.50 
#16,00@17,00 


BOSTON. 


16. 17.00 
14.00@16.00 


15.50@16.00 
13.50@15.00 


10.50@12.50 
9.00@10.00 


\ 11.00 
80068 10.90 


aeS ehhs 
S33 3838 


r-) 
3 
se 3333 


88 3332 33 


es He 
14. J 


owe c eevee rceveeesesetece 10.00@12.00 


9.00@11.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlin 
York and Chicago. 


gs 450 pounds down at 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and 


Chicago. (2) Includes ‘“‘skins on’? at New 
Philadelphia. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 

Chicago, IIl., Oct. 22, 1931. 
CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago. Strictly dry lot steers and year- 
lings, 50c higher, instances 75c up; 
lower grades, 50c or more lower than 
week’s high time, but comparatively 
little changed compared with late last 
week, although general trade on 
common and medium steers very un- 
even; dependable market on kinds of 
value to sell at $10.00 upward, but very 
unstable on others, closing undertone 
being lower on all grassers and short- 
feds; receipts more liberal but choice 
steers and yearlings very scarce; short- 
feds numerous; shipper demand the 
stimulating factor; top went to $11.00 
on weighty steers and $10.85 on year- 
lings; mixed yearlings, up to $10.50 and 
yearling heifers, in absence of strictly 
choice light kinds, to $10.00 for 861-lb. 
averages; general she stock trade 50@ 
75c lower but quality plainer, grassy 
yearlings shared-decline; bulls, 25@35c 
lower and vealers $1.00@1.50 off; clos- 
ing largely at $7.00@8.00; approxi- 
mately 13,000 westerns in run, best 

killer westerns $7.25, stockers, $6.75. 


HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Unevenly 10@25c lower, heavies and 
packing sows off least; increasing re- 
ceipts main bearish factor; increased 
quota direct to local packers; shipping 
requirements moderate; fresh pork 
prices weakened; week’s top $5.60, paid 
Monday, closing top, $5.50; late bulk 
220-290 Ibs., $5.20@5.45; 380 Ibs., $5.10; 
170-210 lbs., $5.00@5.25; light lights, 
$4.75@5.00; pigs, $4.50@5.00; packing 
sows, $4.65@5.00, smooth sorts, $5.15. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs mostly 75c@$1.00 lower; 


sheep, 50c lower; feeding lambs, 15@~ 


25c down; market returned practically 
to season’s low point, warm weather, 
poor dressed outlet and big receipts de- 
pressing factors. Thursday’s bulks: 
Good and choice native ewe and wether 
lambs, $5.75@6.25, best, $6.60; rangers, 
‘$5.75@6.35; week’s top, $6.85, paid 
early for natives; native bucks, $4.75@ 
5.25; throwouts, $3.50@4.00, few, $4.50; 
range throwouts, $4.75@5.50 to killers; 
fat ewes, $1.50@2.25; feeding lambs, 
$5.00@5.40; outstanding black. faced 
Utahs, $5.60. 


p= FELIX GEHRMANN 


Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Omaha, 


Union Stock Yards 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


’ Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 22, 1931. 


CATTLE—Trade this week was fea- 
tured by a broad demand for finished 
steers and yearlings, with prices on 
strictly good and choice offerings 
strong to mostly 25c higher. Inbetween 
grades of beef steers, yearlings and 
short fed heifers, however, closed very 
slow at prices 25@50c under late last 
week and about steady with early last 
week. Choice matured steers and year- 
lings topped at $10.40, while other 
choice natives brought $9.25@10.25. 
Bulk of shortfed steers on the windup 
sold from $6.00@8.00. Grass slaughter 
steers were in light supply all week, 
with scattered sales from $3.60@5.75. 
Slaughter cows ruled steady to easier, 
and bulls declined 15@25c. Good to 
choice vealers slumped $1.00@1.50, with 
the practical top late at $6.00. 

HOGS—Some weakness featured the 
trade in hogs scaling above 200 lbs., 
and values were reduced 15@20c as 
compared with last Thursday. Lighter 
weights were relatively scarce and are 
selling close to steady. Both shippers 
and packers have been rather aggres- 
sive buyers at the decline. Week’s top 
reached $5.20 on Monday, but at the 
close best 210- to 290-lb. ‘butchers sold 
at $5.10, while the bulk cashed from 
$5.00@5.10. Most 140- to 160-lb. 
weights ranged from $4.65@4.90. Pack- 
ing grades are steady to 10c higher at 
$4.75 down. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs registered 
an uneven price decline of 35@75c, with 
choice range offerings at the maximum 
loss. Values advanced fully 25c from 
the low spot early. Shippers paid $6.25 
for the week’s top, while the bulk of 
the westerns cashed at $5.75@6.10. 
Mature classes held at a steady level. 


or 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Oct. 22, 1931. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Fat native steers, steady to 
strong; other natives, 25@50c lower; 
western steers, mostly steady, spots 
25c lower; mixed yearlings, heifers and 
beef cows, 25@50c lower; cutters and 
lew cutters, 25c lower;: medium bulls, 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


October 24, 1931, 


50c lower; vealers, $1.25@1.50 lower, 
Bulk of native steers brought $6, 
9.35; most fat kinds, $7.75@9.50; 
yearlings, $9.75; best heavies, $9, 
Most western steers scored $4 
$6.00; top, $6.40. Majority of fa 
mixed yearlings and heifers landed 
$7.25@7.75; medium fleshed descrip. 
tions, $5.25@7.00, top mixed Scoring 
$9.75; best heifers, $8.25. Cows went 
principally at $3.25@4.00; top, $5.25; 
low cutters, mostly $1.75@2.25. The 
period closed with top medium bulls at 
$3.75; top vealers, $8.25. 

HOGS—Increased receipts brought 
declines in hog prices the current week, 
Compared with one week ago, prices 
show mostly 15@25c loss; packing sows 
unchanged. Top today was $5.40, paid 
for choice 240-lb. averages. with ma. 
jority of 180- to 240-lb. weights $5.1 
5.25; 160 to 180 Ibs., $5.00@5.15; light 
lights and pigs, $4.75@5.00. Packing 
sows showed little or no _ variation 
during the four-day period, prices rang- 
ing from $4.00@4.75. 

SHEEP—A_ sharp increase was 
shown in sheep and lamb receipts and 
was accompanied by a declining market 
on lambs, sheep selling generally 
steady. Top lambs scored $6.75 early 
in the week, with the top today at 
$6.25, paid by butchers. Majority of 
lambs went from $5.50@5.75 to packers, 
with common throwouts dropping to 
$3.25. Prices figure around 50c lower, 
spots off more. Fat ewes varied from 
$1.50 to $2.50 largely; cull and common 
kinds, $1.00. 


OMAHA 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Oct. 22, 1931. 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were uneven during the week, the bet- 
ter grades meeting with improved de- 
mand and selling strong to 25c higher, 
prices reaching new high levels for the 
season. Medium to good grades’ were 
stronger early, but later lost the 
strength and closed weak. She stock 
and bulls lost around 25c, and vealers 
50c@$1.00. Choice medium weights, 
averaging 1,173 lbs., earned $10.50, and 
yearlings sold at $10.25; heifers, $9.25. 

HOGS—Receipts continue of fairly 
liberal volume, and at one time during 
the period prices were at the new low 

oint for. the season, but a late re 

ound erased some of the loss. Com- 
parisons Thursday with Thursday show 
prices on light lights 10@15c higher; 
lights and butchers, steady to 10c low- 
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Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 
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Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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October 24, 1931. 


er; heavy butchers, strong to 15c high- 
er; sows, steady to 10c higher. Thurs- 
day’s top, $5.05, was paid for choice 
230- to 280-lb. butchers, with the fol- 
lowing bulks: 190- to 300-Ib. averages, 
$4.90@5.00; 140- to 190-lb. weights, 
$4.50@5.00; sows, largely $4.25@4.65, 
top $4.70; stags, $3.50@4.00; pigs, $3.50 
4.25. 


SHEEP—Weight of numbers in the 
aggregate at leading market centers re- 
sulted in a lower trend on slaughter 
lambs, decline from Thursday to Thurs- 
day being 50@75c, while matured sheep 
were scarce and unchanged. On Thurs- 
day, good and choice native and range 
slaughter lambs cashed $5.50@5.85; 
top, $6.00; fed clipped lambs, $5.75@ 
5.85; good and choice ewes, $1.75@ 


2.50. 
=~ ge 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 22, 1931. 

CATTLE — Good and choice fed 
steers and yearlings are steady to 25c 
higher for the week; medium to good 
kinds, mostly 50c lower; common kinds, 
around 25c off. Butcher she stock fin- 
ished around 25c lower; low grade cows 
steady; bulls, 25c off; vealers, $1.00@ 
1.50 lower; heavy calves, 50c@$1.00 
lower. Choice to prime 1,095-lb. year- 
lings topped at $10.40, the highest price 
since late last January. Bulk good and 
choice fed natives made $9.00@9.75, 
several loads $9.85@10.15; bulk fed 
westerns, $5.25@6.00; best, $6.25; few 
straight grassers, $5.00@5.85; grassy 
and short fed heifers, $5.00@6.75; late 
bulk beef cows, $3.25@3.75; cutter 
grades, $2.00@3.00; bulls, $2.75@3.50; 
late top vealers, $7.00; bulk heavy 
calves, $3.00@5.00. 


HOGS—The hog market has been un- 
even with prices little changed. Butcher 
hogs are 10@15c lower; sows, steady 
to 25e under a week ago. Today’s top 
was $5.10; bulks as follows: 180 lbs. 
and up, $5.00@5.10; 160 to 170 lbs., 
$4.75@4.90; sows, $4.00@4.50. 


SHEEP—Sharp losses early this 


fo 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. ,S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 22, 1931. 

CATTLE—Good and choice beef 
Steers and yearlings scored 25@50c 
gains under aggressive buying, and best 
moved freely at $10.00@10.25. Although 
buyers discriminated against increased 
supplies of common and medium offer- 
ings, only mild price shading developed 
for the week. Numerous loads appeared 
at $8.00@9.75, and others ranged down 
arcund $4.50. Fat she stock finished 
steady to 25c lower, heavy fed heifers 
topped at $9.00, grassers bulked at 
$4.00@5.25, and most beef cows cleared 
at $3.25@4.25. Low cutters and cutters 
bulked at $1.75@2.75. Bulls declined 
25¢, and medium grades closed $3.50 
down. Vealers ruled weak to 50c lower, 
and the late top stood at $6.50. 

HOGS—Further weakness in demand 
brought steady to 25¢ losses in swine 
trade. Packing sows received favorable 


week wiped out most of last week’s ad- 
vance in fat lamb prices. Top range 
lambs sold today at $6.00; bulk, $5.75@ 
6.00; best natives, $5.75; bulk, $5.50@ 
5.75. These prices are fully 75c under 
last Thursday. Fat ewes are nominal. 
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shipper attention and finished with little 
change. The closing top was $5.00 for 
220- to 240-lb. averages, and most 170- 
to 390-lb. weights earned $4.60@5.00. 
Most 140- to 160-Ib. light lights brought 
$4.25@4.60. Packing sows bulked at 
$4.25@4.60, and smooth lights cashed 
at $4.70. 

SHEEP—Shipper demand failed to 
stabilize fat lamb prices, and 50@75c 
losses were noted. Slaughter offerings 
bulked late at $5.75@6.00; top, $6.00. 
Aged sheep remained steady, and fat 
ewes were quotable $2.25 down. 


os 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 21, 1931. 


CATTLE—A two-way trend ruled for 
cattle, strictly grain finished steers, 
yearlings being nominally 25c higher. 
Shortfed and grassy stock ruled very 
slow and 25@50c down in spots. Fed 
yearlings sold upwards to $9.00; bulk 
shortfeds, $6.00@7.75; grassers, $4.50@ 
6.00; grass cows, $3.00@3.75; heifers, 
$3.25@4.50; cutters, $2.00@2.75. Bulls 
centered at $3.00@3.50, vealers drop- 
ping back to the season’s low point and 
bulking at $5.00@7.00. 

HOGS—Hog values dropped to a new 
low for the year, lights and medium- 
weight butchers ruling 25@40c lower; 
heavy butchers and sows, 10c up in 
spots as much as 35c down. Better 
180- to 250-lb. hogs sold at $4.60@ 
4.75; 250- to 350-lb. butchers, $4.50@ 
4.75; 150- to 180-lb. lights, $4.50@4.65; 
nee sows, $4.00@4.35; pigs, largely 
4 


SHEEP—Fat lambs worked 25@50c 
lower, placing bulk of the better na- 
tives at $6.00; medium grades, $4.75; 
throwouts, $3.50@3.75. Ewes are 
around 25c higher, choice light kinds 
selling. to $2.00; bulk, $1.50; culls, 
around 50c. 


———- de—- 


Watch the Wanted page for bargains 
in equipment. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 22, 1931. 
Compared with a week ago, hogs un- 
loaded direct at 24 concentration points 
and 7 packing plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota are mostly 10c lower. Market- 
ing was orderly, and the demand was 
active on both packing and shipping 
account. Receipts were of improved 
quality, 190- to 230-lb. weights pre- 
dominating. Late bulk 200- to 300-lb. 
averages, $4.65@5.00, mostly $4.75@ 
5.00 on hogs scaling over 220 Ibs.; 170- 
to 190-lb. averages, mostly $4.50@4.85; 
packing sows, largely $4.00@4.50. 
Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants week ended Oct. 22: 


Friday, Oct. 16 
Saturday, Oct. 
Monday, Oct. 


Wednesday, Oct. 
Thursday, Oct. 22 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
sed on sactions covering deliveries showing 

oe excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 
8. 


a 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Oct. 17, 1931: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. 


Week ended Oct. 17 
Previous week 
0 


Hogs. 
547,000 
538 


Sheep. 


Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended Oct. 17 
Previous week 
1930 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended Oct. 17 
Previous week 
1930 








Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich, 


K 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Oli Hashioned Safety 


with 


Modern Service 


The Nation’s Oldest and Largest 


Livestock Buying Organization 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sioux City, lowa 


Service Department, 1315 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C.— 
C. B. Heinemann, Mgr. 


LIVE STOCK BUYING ORGANIZAT LON 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended 
October 16, 1931, with comparisons, re- 
ported by Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


UTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 









Week e 
ended Prev. week, 
t.16. week. 1930. 
SD cc oassceos coneene $ 6.50 $ 6.25 $ 7.50 
DE c's nkws exateness 5.75 5.75 7.00 
REE ee 5.50 5.50 6.00 
- asespsetsssones 4.50 4.40 5.50 
DED cies vencsset 4.75 4.75 5.50 
Prince Albert .......... 4.25 4.25 5.50 
i Me pen sanpeeess 4.50 4.50 6.00 
Saskatoon ............. 4.25 4.25 5.50 
VEAL CALVES. 
SD. 6 wv na¥eusabunehe $10.00 $10.00 $13.50 
EL” :.. 5p adugaey ewes 9.25 9.00 10.50 
SD 53 oonean end Oo 6.50 6.50 10.00 
SET “25 cecwusees 6s2 8 5.00 5.00 7.00 
ae ee 6.50 6.00 8.50 
Prince Albert .......... 4.00 sehen 7.00 
PND DOW wccicveovecac 5.00 5.00 8.00 
DR cceteccacsees 5.25 5.00 8.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. H 
-$ 6.35 § . 70 $12.00 
J . 6.00 6.50 13.00 
Winnipeg . 5.25 5.50 11.50 
a 5.75 5.75 11.50 
Edmonton . 5.10 5.10 11.25 
Prince Albert . 5.00 5.00 11.00 
Moose Jaw 5.20 5.20 11.20 
Saskatoon 5.20 5.20 11.20 
GOOD LAMBS. 
NE Ss. annchn ye nadie $ 7.50 $ 7.50 $ 8.75 
TS Se ee ee 6.00 6.50 8.10 
CE <... cists du ccsees 5.75 5.75 7.50 
DEED ' ont peosenssesed 5.15 5.15 6.65 
ae 5.85 han 7.00 
Prince Albert ......... 4.25 one ee 
SD. OT. dase cvecsece 5.25 5.25 6.25 
NOE, ns aposnsccnce 4.50 4.50 6.25 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
October 23, 1931, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since March 1, 
Oct. 23. 1930. 

Pounds sold .......... 16,500 23,395,000 
DRS nd ges debs 80 19,280 

tontracts sold ...... 1 1,372 
Hogs delivered ......  ...... 24,612 
Pounds delivered .... ...... 5,909,920 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 282 


Active quotations on future con- 
tracts for the week ended October 23, 
1931: 


Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 


OCTOBER 17 TO 22, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1931. 
$ 6.00 





*Light bogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
bs., nor more than 260 Ibs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
Ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing. — 160 Ibs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 
—1 lbs., with a variation not in excess of 


7,500 Ibe. 
——&—_——_ 
WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 
When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Oct. 22, 1931: 


H Soft d t- 
™e ( + th oily er. and roas 


Lt. It. 
Lt. wt. (160-180 wey gd-ch.. 


(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4. 5.25 
Med. wt. (200- Ibs.) gd-ch... 5.10 
(220-250 ) Seer 


Pkg. sows (27! Ibs.) med-ch. 4. 

| me te Rg = a, Ibs.) gd-ch.. 4.50) 

Thurs. (pigs excl.) 5.14 

Staugheer oane and Calves: 
— (600-900 LBS.) : 
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CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8ST. PAUL. 
(140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 6 oe eB Se 





5.10 $ 4.40@ 4.75 $ 4. 4.90 $ 4.25@ 4.65 
5. 5.20 4.65@ 4.90 4.60@ 5.05 4.65@ 4.85 
5.15@ 5.25 4.85@ 5.00 4.75 5.10 4.65@ 4.85 
5. 5.30 4.90@ 5.05 4.80@ 5.10 4.75@ 4.85 
5. 5.30 4. 5.05 4.80@ 5.10 4.80@ 4.85 
5. 5.30 4.85@ 5.05 4.8 5.10 4.75@ 4.85 
5.05@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.05 4. 5.10 4.50@ 4.85 
4. 4.75 4.25@ 4.70 4. 4.75 4.00@ 4.50 
4. Rite ceerine 4. 5.10 4.25@ 4.50 
5.22-212 lbs. 4.64-257 Ibs. 4 ) * are 
9.75@10.25 9.50@10.50 9.25@10.25 9.00@10.00 
1.15@ 9.75 7. 9.50 7. 9.25 7.00@ 9.00 
5.00@ 7.75 5. 7.50 4.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 7.00 
3.75@ 5.00 3. 5.50 3. 4.75 3.50@ 5.25 
9.75@10.25 9.50@10.50 9.25@10.40 9.00@10.00 
7.15@ 9.75 7. 9.50 7. 9.25 7. 9.00 
5.00@ 7.75 5.50@ 7.50 4.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 7.00 
3.75@ 5.00 3. 5.50 3.50@ 4.75 3.50@ 5.25 
9.75@10.25 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.40 9.00@10.00 
7.15@ 9.75 7. 9.50 7. 9.50 7. 9.00 
5.00@ 7.75 5. 7.50 4.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.25 
9.50@10.00 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.40 9.00@10.00 
7780 9.75 7300 9.50 7230 9.50 Tone 9.00 
8.25@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.50 8. 9.25 7.50@ 8.75 
7. 825 650@ 825 6. 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 
5. 7.00 4.00@ 6.50 4. 6.00 400g 6.25 
3.00@ 5.25 3.00@ 4.00 3. 4.00 2.75@ 4.00 
5.25@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 4. 5.25 4, 5.50 
4. 5.25 3. 4.50 3.75@ 4.50 3. 4.25 
3. 4.25 2.75@ 3.50 3. 3.75 2.75@ 3.50 
1.50@ 3.00 1.75@ 2.75 1.75@ 3.00 1. 2.75 
3.75@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.50 3. 4.00 3.50@ 4.25 
3G 3.75 2.25@ 3.50 3256 8.65 3506 3.65 
6.75@ 8.25 5. 7.00 5. 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 
4. 6.75 4.50@ 5.50 ‘00 5.50 3. 5.00 
2.75@ 4.25 2. 4.50 2.50@ 4.00 2. 3.50 
4. 7.50 4.00@ 6.00 4. 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 
008 4.50 2.00@ 4.00 2506 4.00 2.03@ 4.00 
5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 5.85 5.25@ 6.10 5.50@ 6.00 
4. 5.50 4.75@ 5.50 4236 5.25 4, 5.50 
3.25@ 4.50 3006 4.75 3.25@ 4.25 3. 4.50 
3.00@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.50 2.75@ 5.00 
1. 2.50 1. 2.50 1. 2.60 1, 2.25 
1. 2.25 1.25@ 2.25 1.25@ 2.25 1.25@ 2.00 
1: LP. 1.50 .75@1.50 . 1.50 





October 24, 1931, 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


‘Special reports to The National Poevesipate show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at centers 
for the week ended October 17, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 























CATTLE. 
. 
we 
1930, 
Chicago 
Kansas City xe 
Omaha ... 22,986 
St. Louis 15,470 
St. Joseph 8,887 
Sioux City 6,925 
I 75 Sk.ch 0050 vinik pares 2,190 
Fort Worth 5,509 
Philadelphia 1,662 
Indianapolis 1,626 1,404 
New York & Jersey City. 9,967. 10,187 7 668 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,175 4,395 4,614 
Cincinnati 3,380 
ii PO erry 2,371 
BE suds hens sinweades 133,260 
Chicago 99, 
Kansas City t+ 
Omaha . 211 
St. Louis 29,846 
St. Joseph 14,788 
Sioux City 676 
Wichita ..... 6,465 
Fort Wor ng 346 
Philadelphia 645 16,700 
Indianapolis 932 960 
New York & Jersey City. 58.648 55,189 51,407 
Oklahoma City ......... 809 2,912 ELKO 
EE co cc pave ge uee 18,411 21,114 17,315 
SED horas <d5N sob GAwaan 6,266 6,446 3,751 
ME 6 GNs Vaeensudeceax 338,628 380,404 
SED ils So'kideb ccna 78.438 68,672 
Kansas City 23,851 16,868 
Omaha . 34,464 36,955 
St. Louis 8,875 9,782 
St. Joseph 18,9383 17,924 
Sioux City 10,672 18,165 
Wichita . 872 465 
Fort Worth aka 2,499 
Philadelphia 8,786 8,722 
Indianapolis 1,372 1,326 98h 
New York & Jersey City. 82,987 89,397 85,408 
Oklahoma City ......... 728 1,645 689 
Cincinnati 3,414 2,902 4,020 
DI: 50's onde ek crek toe 10,808 10,594 18,061 
OE. Peake ss tnd eesden 324.444 200,755 284,164 


LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 65 leading markets during Septem- 


ber, 1931, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
OE dys secu aa tee 1,279,116 613,575 687,753 
September avera 
5 years, 1926-1930. 1,612,144 777,187 782,854 
CALVES. 
SE ree 518,478 346,600 172,696 
September avera 
5 years,, 1926- 1930. 545,130 351,844 198,875 
HOGS. 
UE nksracenssnices 2,726,564 1,662,704 1,061,900 


September averag 
5 years, 1926- 1930. 2,774,338 1,666,445 1,100,906 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Datel .vcccccveveccs 3,900,041 1,461,483 2,454,673 
September average, 
5 years, 1926-1980.3,289,595 1,248,352 2,001,178 
—_@—_ 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


At nine centers during week ended 
Friday, October 16, 1931: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Oct. 16. week. 1930. 

id. 5. eee 119,494 111,402 99,340 
Kansas City, Kan. ...... 32,724 31,712 32,647 
eM ditto is a Lies 27,411 25,804 497 

*Rast St in hoa ae bad 885 48,943 45,027 
Sk. Seer 15,953 18.109 12,936 
St. Panl- ee ee ca 55,557 47,252 56,922 
Ot WOON lec cavic sacs 13,383 12,669 18,365 
Indianapolis ............ 18,994 16 958 15,616 
New York and J. C.\... ‘37,612 35,228 32,502 
OA iS Mca cu ed 367,533 348,075 333,961 


“Includes St. Louis, Mo, 
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‘October 24, 1981, 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, October 17, 
1x1. with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 
tional Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. ‘ 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 7,171 6,537 8,911 
ee Be ORs cwanss dese chs 5,493 1,050 17,997 
Wilson & Co............. 3,650 5,739 9,058 
Morris & Co............. ,879 3,004 4,446 
anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.... 1,129 1,596 Stes 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 520 1,057 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. . 580 seis onal 
QHIPPETS ...eeceeseeeeees 19,126 32,261 40,956 
MEER 0 css paeonivecen ses 10,008 40,411 14,240 


Brennan Packing Co., 6,747 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1,187 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & ., 578 
hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 3,970 hogs; 
Agar Packing Co., 7,028 hogs. 

Total: 51,537 cattle; 9,777 calves; 110,304 hogs; 
95,608 sheep. 

Not including 595 cattle; 673 calves; 39,438 hogs 
and 28,269 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 











Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co 2,360 7,076 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,716 10,705 
Fowler Pkg. Co sane ean 
Morris Pkg. Co 1,595 3,990 
Swift & Co........ 4,100 9,839 
Wilson & Co ° 0 2,388 7,717 
WEED ccc cc ccccvcvecet 497 60 
Bee eer ere 12,656 39,387 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 

Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..........+ 4,974 7,205 12,839 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 201 5,596 15,228 
Dold B. OO. ccccccccees 1,131 5,376 aie 
Morris & Co........2+.-5 ,900 865 5,533 
Swift & OO... cccccccees 4,261 4,305 17,235 

BIEN cccccccccccccccces cscee 18,118 ‘ 


Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 68 cattle; Mayerowich 
Pkg. Co., 2 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 73 cattle; 
J. Rife Pkg. Co., 7 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 4 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 67 cattle; East Side 
Pkg. Co.. 32 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 89 cattle; 
Morrell Pkg. Co., 80 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 913 
cattle; Wilson & Co., 191 cattle. 














Total: 17,993 cattle; 41,555 hogs; 50,835 sheep. 
ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
954 3,274 3,227 
1,837 2,070 2,902 
147 nee 880 

Rast Side Pkg. Co... 704 weg. ae 
American Pkg. Co... 318 83 2,212 298 
Krey Pkg. C cane cae ne 108 
Shippers 4,561 21,886 1,947 
Others 509 17,542 1,865 
Total 8,691 54,518 11,451 





Not including 2,816 cattle, 1,295 calves, 29,264 
hogs and 981 sheep bought direct. 


























ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....000 3,010 594 6,351 13,877 
Armour and Co...... 3, 6,402 8,471 
i iidensvecheses 2.762 138 4,672 3,605 
DRS Solos oka pan oe 9,741 1,221 17,425 25,953 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 260 5,595 5,884 
our and © 275 5,620 5,607 
Swift & Co 218 2,748 6,424 
Smith Bros meee cose 83 tees 
RE 19 12,530 1,711 
ME Pic's as bh o's Sone 387 25 50 ase 
Es sy awaken ane 9,594 797 26,626 19,626 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co.... : ae 558 82,451 672 
Wilson & Co.. . 902 528 2,444 447 
Others ...... teks 169 16 656 9 
ela os c%s 2,073 1,102 5,551 1,128 
Not including 30 cattle and 1,358 hogs bought 
direct, 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 810 51L 2,554 958 
Dold Pkg. Co........ 555 23 «1,876 5 
Wichita D. B. Co 26 ay on nad 
yunn Ostertag....... 101 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. 55 wees eens 
Gf RONEs bees V7 eek 420 
penis 1,624 534 4,850 963 


Not including 299 cattle and 2,567 hogs bought 
direct. 








DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Oo. r....... 90 2,359 24,406 
Armour and Co...... 762 123 «1,367 24,696 
ee a 1,583 144 2,495 8,431 
UE is poe 3,014 357 «= 6,221 37,533 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co...... 3,014 4,780 19,077 15,190 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 704 1,357 ee ones 
Swift & Co...... ---- 5,061 7,088 27,011 17.983 
United Pkg. Co...... 2,484 86 exes mai 
UME ook a sicctvicdaes 1,897 19 40,152 13,560 
Total V5.5... ++-+-18,160 13,330 86,240 46,733 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,798 6,512 18,106 1,855 
Switt & Co., Balt.. ..... sccy > 3D 
yD BP. Om Xs. 35 oded woes NG 
‘the Layton Co..... oceans care 933 eves 
R. Gumz Geis ccs 96 93 93 23 
Armour and Co., Mil. 738 3,252 eden eeee 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 60 <omd ana t eikale 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. ..... cave 740 Seas 
Bimbler, Harrison, 

New Jersey......: seers eeee 850 anes 
BEE Sa 418 33 125 15 
errr ere 489 225 114 311 

| eo rrr. 3,684 10,115 22,620 3,068 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle, Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co........ 1,074 541 13,850 1,168 
Armour and Co. .... 355 154 1,822 83 
indianapolis Abt. Co. 397 54 seus 158 
Hilgemeier Bros...... cues gee re ¥, 
brown Bros.......... 158 25 180 8 
Stumpf Bros........ cones osee 131 seee 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 4 yee 224 woes 
Indianapolis Prov. Co 55 8 297 ones 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 37 ode 352 osee 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 116 4 415 ces 
Maas Hartmann Co.. 25 7 cane 6 
Art Wabnitz........ 1 31 nove Ke 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 39 bee obs eeen 
Shippers ......-ccee. 1,721 1,707 25,135 6,116 
GEE ob venccesdsc’ 1,193 181 791 353 
WE cc sasicdotesse 5,180 2,712 44,295 7,958 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s & Sons .... 5 ese 706 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... 10 oeee 792 os ke 
hh. Kahn’s Sons Co... 1, 1,395 6,304 170 
Kroger G. & B. Co 82 754 esee 
Lohrey Pkg. :Go...... es 254 eae 

H. H. Meyer i 3,632 “ 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. ..... cence. a ease 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 211 224 Saiye 174 

. & F. Schroth Co.. 16 cece ee Sika 
John F. Stegner.... 290 179 aves 431 
SRISROED ib ciccoetesecs 346 722 3,197 772 
| ee 1,369 512 834 

TOR . 605056 eeeee 3,746 3,119 20,288 2,773 


Not including 935 cattle, 
sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for oo ended October 17, 1931, with compari- 


6,963 hogs and 530 











sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week \ 
ended Prev week, 
17. week. 93 
eee ee ere 51,587 52,601 
Manees Oly ..écscvcesve 20,687 20,788 
CE 5 vi e's cgynceeesases 17,993 18,251 
Me SO Deb datleow eu ten 19,656 24,051 
St. JOWODR «2 onc ccvccsenee 9,741 1358 
GONE OTE ov lecles ccveves ly oe a 
Oklahoma City .......... . . 
ichita ..... a) i eanatanes 1,624 2,058 ,861 
TEE 5a: tna ¥ou nes 6s hes 3,014 2,928 2,901 
OME ce hiasucarsg ces 18,160 12,122 12,679 
Milwaukee ........-ce00- 3,634 3,220 3,225 
Indianapolis ............-. 5,180 4,402 4,356 
Ce ee 3,746 3,898 4,233 
Seer rrr rr 161,639 165,820 135,530 
HOGS 
COND vikididiere sc as.n59:9:0:05 110,304 104,313 68,672 
Kansas City .........00. 12,656 14,657 33,264 
MORIN cicccie'e's sacsnas ows 41,555 i 39,968 
ee Peer ree 54,518 51,392 9,782 
ee "Ere 7,425 16,93 21,924 
oe * Seen grep we ,626 29,528 17,171 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,551 2,912 353 
Pe Rr eer re . 4,850 5,371 465 
WMT: Bed tarepeicdssesesee 6,221 805 23,464 
RE SRA rs 86,240 69,278 34,019 
Ro errr 22,620 21,827 3,083 
Indianapolis ...........-. 44,295 39,834 5,304 
Cincinnati 20,288 23,155 5,493 
TOCRE oie ccveccccccsies 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
naha ... 
St. Louis . 
St. Joseph 


Sioux City 








MOREE St cesesepeedectee 5. 
Denver .... 3,941 
St. Paul .. 58,201 
Milwaukee . 068 20,593 
Indianapolis ............. 958 6,246 36,267 
Cincinnati .......... vvewe meee 4,125 19,493 

TOCA] cccccvccccvcecces 368,016 287,975 334,537 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 





RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., Oct. 12....22,148 3,588 41.749 19,168 
es., - 18... 8,727 2,413 21,391 18,349 
Wed., Oct. 14....11,301 1,613 17,954 19,541; 
Thurs., 3 99. 2,223 34,066 23.072 
Fri., a Se ‘ 602 222 29,540 
Sat., Oct. 17..... 200 100 10,000 12,000. 
This week ...... 50,825 10,539 147,382 121,665 
Previous week ..54,556 9,870 140201 110,843 
Year ago ..... . 52,367 9,451 127,102 118,556 
Two years ago..57,534 11,123 184,087 93,141 


Total receipts for month and year to Oct. 17, 
with comparisons: . 

















—— -Year. 

1931, 1930. 1931. 1980. 
Cattle ...... 113,894 120,970 1,772,119 1,746,228 
ee 23,131 24,604 436922 460,056 
OR SS. 339,195 305,344 5,749,851 5,899,062 
Sheep ...... ‘ 303,781 3,401,534 3,404,118 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., Oct. 12.... 4,754 485 , 
ae ae a 
Wed., Oct. 14... 4,565 349 8,431 10,344 
urs., Oct. 15.. 3,189 260 4,830 9,067 
Fri., Oct. 16.... 1,558 204 7,385 3,789 
Sat., Oct. 17.... 100 1,000 1,000 
This week ...... 18,632 1.751 31,631 36,665 
Previous week ..17,760 1,208 29,070 40,288 
Year ago ....... 16,769 397 33,674 47,087 
Two years ago. .17,949 615 29,957 31,884 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 









Week ended Oct. 17.$ 8.40 $ 5.20 $ 2.10 6. 
Previous week --. 8.20 5.15 . 2.25 . 5.80 
1930 .. 10.75 9.50 2.85 7.55 
1929 13.95 9.55 °4.50 12.80 
1928 14.60 9.70 5.75 13.10 
1927 .. 13.85 10.90 5.65 138.85: 
WED cccccsccccccss SOP 2090 6.15 13.45 
Av. 1926-1930 ....$12.70 $10.40 $5.00 $12.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep f pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 7 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Oct. 17.... 32,200 115,800 85,000 
Previous week .......... 36,796 111,131 70,555 
BE do ccheinscckckcke ce 35.598 428 71,469 
WE gs ¢ ns Wiskes eeu +--+. 39,585 104,104 61,257 
SEES Ae pcdleerscbctouccee 35,769 4979 + =72,839 
SE sy icdkas bus ade «+++. 47,151 93,874 66,672 


*Saturday, Oct. 17, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and t and average 
prices of hogs, with pon are Ag 


*Week ended Oct. 17..147,400 225 
ious week -140,201 223 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Oct. 17, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 
bu, a ey Ra Pre A 119,494 
Pk, PrP rrere rer rr ree 111,402 
Year ago ..... ees chimes Stcediedctueuweene 99, 
We Visevex Sah chee esessoaies Mhiesheneecoee 120,319 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 


and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
1931, were as follows: 

Week 
ended 


October , 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers ... 
Shippers’ purchases 

















Es Bea ae .-- 150,020 144,818 
sinensis 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Oct. 17, 1931: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City ...... .. 5,069 9,651 . 4,137 38,178 
Central Union ...... 2,524 628 «++. 18,408 
New York ....... . 689 2,394 17,106 13,153 
Total ..........-. 8,282 12,673 21,248 69.824 
Previous wee! -. 8,952 13,564 22,488 77,115 
Two weeks ago.... 8,402 15,073 21,319 74,984 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1931. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


‘alo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


Cleveland 
Nashville 


Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 


ichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1931. 
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Pittsburgh epee J 1,500 
Cincinnati 700 
Buffalo 500 
Cleveland 400 7 1,100 
Nashville 100 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The newly-organized Purity Sausage 
Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis., has begun 
operations. 

The meat packing plant of Schaffner 
Bros. Co., Erie, Pa., was damaged by 
fire recently to the extent of $50,000. 

Wilson & Co., Inc., will erect a 
$10,000 addition to its branch house at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The East Texas Cotton Oil Co., Ter- 
rell, Tex., recently lost its gin plant at 
Talty, Tex., by fire. 

The Stroud Cotton Oil Co., Stroud, 
Okla., is installing a new power plant, 
and additional machinery purchases. 

Quality Casing Co. is the new firm 
name of the J. E. Gray Sausage Casing 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. The company 
will continue under the same ownership 
and management. 

A recent fire in the plant of the 
Marshall Cotton Oil Co., Marshall, Tex., 
destroyed several hundred tons of cot- 
tonseed hulls. The main building of 
the plant was saved. 


The new $100,000 plant of the John 
L. Crocker Packing Co., Okmulgee, 
Okla., has been placed in operation, and 
open house for the public will be held 
at the end of October. 

Capital Rabbit Meat Packers Co., 
Taylorville, Ill., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000. In- 
corporators are: Jas. A. Hough, For- 
rest Cutler, Wm. J. Fitzpatrick, D. F. 
Rinisa. 

The East Texas Cotton Oil Co., Ter- 
rell, Ter., lost a gin plant at Crandall, 
Tex., recently. It was destroyed by 
fire, at an estimated loss of $25,000. 
The loss was partly covered by insur- 
ance. 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 

If a buyer makes ic per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 

If he makes (4c a pound 
on a car, he has made $75.00. 

The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 








Tf you get THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 

A _ fractional] saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, I]. 
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Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind, 
will begin construction on a new plant 
addition which is designed to increase 
plant capacity 25 per cent, according 
to an announcement by Henry C. Kuh- 
ner, president and general manager. 

United Packers, Inc., Chicago, has 
acquired a one-story building and some 
vacant ground at 1036 West 37th st., an 
area of about 18,700 square feet. The 
company, which now has a warehouse 
and offices at 1018 West 37th st., plans 
to modernize the newly acquired build- 
ing, and use it for production of a pack- 
aged meat line. The packing plant of 
the firm is at Green Bay, Wis. 

——— fo 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on October 
20, 1931, fixed the following price dif. 
ferentials between basis, premium and 
discount grades of hides which may be 
delivered against Exchange contracts. 
These differentials are effective October 
21, to prevail until further notice. 


FRIGORIFICO. 


Heavy native steers 
Ex. light native steers 
Heavy native cows 
Light native cows 
Heavy butt branded steers 
Heavy Colorado steers 
Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Branded cows 
PACKER TYPR. 

Branded cows and steers........... 1.05 discount 
Native cows and steers............. -50 discount 

_The above differentials are based on 
hides taken off in the United States, and 
Canada in the non-discount months of 
July, August and September and 
on hides taken off in the Argentine in 
the non-discount months of December, 
January, and February. 

Differentials on Frigorifico hides are 
based on delivery from dock or ware- 
house, duty paid. 


——_@—__ 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 17, 1931, were 
3,606,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,520,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,986,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to October 17 
this year, 166,897,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 149,270,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended October 17, 1931, were 
3,250,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,128,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,614,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to October 17 
this year, 151,795,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 133,059,000 Ibs. 


ieee 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leadi 
am S. ports, week ended October 17, 
1931: 


Week ending. New York. Boston. 


To date, 1931.... 
Oct. 18, 1930 
Oct. 11, 1930 


To date, 1930... .1,! 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThe packer hide 
market appears firm, although demand 
not very broad. There was a moderate 
trade late this week when two packers 
sold 15,000 native and branded steers at 
%e over last trading prices, this being 
tanner business. The market had been 
very quiet earlier in the week, except 
for the sale at mid-week of a car of 
small packer association light native 
cows for Exchange purposes at a half- 
cent over last trading price to tanners, 
and limited sales by a couple outside 
independent packers, as mentioned be- 


Ww. 
Consumption of cattle hide leather 
during August showed an increase of 
16.5 per cent over August, 1930, ac- 
cording to figures issued by the New 
York Hide Exchange. Total stocks of 
all cattle hide leathers in all hands 
also showed a decrease of 5% per cent 
compared with August 31, 1930. 

One packer late this week sold 3,000 
native steers at 7%c, or %ec over last 
week. Extreme native steers quoted 7c, 
nom. 

One packer sold 1,000 branded 
steers at 7%c, and 2,000 Colorados 
moved at 7%c. Two packers sold 9,000 
heavy Texas steers at 7%c, all %c up 
from previous sales. Light Texas 
steers quoted 6%c, nom., and extreme 
light Texas steers quotable 6% @6%4c, 
nom. 

Heavy native cows inactive but 
quoted nominally around 7c. Small 
packer association sold a car October 
light native cows at mid-week at 7%c 
for Exchange purposes, and market 
quoted 7@7%c. Bids of 6%c declined 
for branded cows, asking 6%c, with 
last trading at 6c. 

Native bulls last sold at 4%c for 
September forward take-off; branded 
bulls quoted 4@4%c, nom. 

An outside independent packer sold 
3,500 August-September hides early in 
the week at 7%c for butt brands and 
7c for Colorados. Another outside 
killer sold about 5,000 October hides, 
native steers and butt brands at 7%4c; 
Colorados, 7c; branded cows, 6c; and 
heavy native cows, 644c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES 
—Fair trade reported in South Ameri- 
can market, mostly to Europe, on basis 
or $31.25 gold for about 16,000 Argen- 
tine steers, equal to 8% @8%4¢e, c. i. f. 
New York, or about steady with last 
week. One lot of 4,000 LaBlancas 
moved at $31.55 gold, and 2,000 
Uruguay hides sold at $37.00 for 
Artigas. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One lo- 
cal small packer sold 6,500 September 
hides late this week at 7c for all-weight 
native steers and cows and 6%c for 
branded, being up %c on natives and 
Yee on branded from last sales. One 
lot of October hides still held, with 
other killers sold up to end of October. 

Local small packer association, as 
mentioned above, sold a car October 
light native cows at 7%c, for Exchange 
purposes. 

In Pacific Coast market, couple cars 
branded hides sold for export at 6c for 
steers and 5%c for cows, flat, f. 0. b 
shipping points, or %4c over last sales. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country mar- 
ket continues firm. Dealers have some 
difficulty in picking up hides in the in- 


terior at prices that will enable them 
to operate at these levels; consequently 
offerings are light. All-weights wanted 
at 5c, and generally held at 54 @5e, 
selected, delivered. Heavy steers and 
sows offered at 5c, selected. Buff 
weights last sold at 54%c. Extremes 
quoted at 6%@T7c, with offerings 
scarce. Bulls priced 3%c. All-weight 
branded usually held at 4%, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins gen- 
erally quoted 9@10c, nom., for regular 
run. Two packers sold a total of about 
60,000 September calfskins this week, 
details not disclosed; trade generally 
crediting price of 9%2c for 9% Ib. and 
up, and a cent less for under 9% Ib., 
for a part of the movement at least. 
However, selected points are reported 
to have sold up to 10%c, on other 
trading. 

Chicago city calfskins unchanged, 
with 8/10 lb. quoted 7%4c, nom.; car or 
two of 10/15 lb. reported early at 814c, 
steady while this latter price was de- 
clined in other directions, market ap- 
pears to shade firmer. Outside cities 
quoted around 8c; mixed cities and 
a 7@7‘%c; straight countries, 


6@6 tec. 

KIPSKINS—Kipskins are fairly well 
sold up, with last trading in October 
packer kips at 9c for northern native, 
8c for over-weights, southerns a cent 
less; branded kips last sold at 6%c. 

Chicago city kipskins quoted 8c last 
paid. Outside cities 74%2@8c; mixed 
cities and countries, 64%@7c; straight 
countries about 6c. 

Big packer regular slunks last sold 
at 40c; hairless quoted 25@380c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about un- 
changed, with good city renderers quot- 
ed $2.50@2.75, and mixed northern city 
and country lots $2.25@2.50; straight 
countries quoted around $1.50. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts about 
steady at 8%@9c for full wools, short 
wools half-price. Shearling movement 
about over; however, one big packer 
sold a car this week at 40c for No. 1 
lamb shearlings. 22c for No. 2’s and 
15¢ for fresh clips, with No. 1 sheep 
shearlings included at 60c. Pickled 
skins reported sold up to end of month 
by some packers, with last trading at 
$2.15@2.25 per doz. for big packer 
production straight run of lamb; buy- 
ers generally talk $2.00 per doz. or less, 
although better quality skins last sold 
higher. New York market quoted nom- 
inally around $3.00 per doz., flat, but 
better prices have been realized on 
graded selections. Small packer lamb 
pelts «quoted 45@47%c for Octobers; 
practically no market for short wool, 
and same prices talked for November 
pelts, despite better quality. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Two packers sold 
October branded hides early this week, 
3,600 butt branded steers at 7%¢c, and 
6,200 Colorados at 7c, the full market 
at the time; native steers had heen 
moved earlier at 7%c. Couple killers 
still holding October hides and market 
nominally %c higher. ; 

CALFSKINS — Some under - cover 
trading on calfskins and market ap- 
pears a shade firmer. The market had 
been quoted nominally at 75@85c for 
5-7’s, 90@1.00 for 7-9’s, and $1.40@ 
1.50 for 9-12’s; late sales reported to 
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have been made at these prices or 
slightly better, and stocks reported 
fairly well cleaned up. Last sale of 
12/17 veal kips was at $1.45 for pack- 
ers. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, October 17, 1931—Close: 
Oct. 5.90n; Nov. 6.15n; Dec. 6.40@6.75; 
Jan. 6.75n; Feb. 7.10n; Mar. 7.42@7.45; 
Apr. 7.75n; May 8.05n; June 8.30@8.35; 
July 8.50n; Aug. 8.75n; Sept. 9.00 sale. 
Sales 32 lots. 


Monday, October 19, 1931—Close: 
Nov. 6.35n; Dec. 6.60@6.75; Jan. 6.85n; 
Feb. 7.15n; Mar. 7.45@7.49; Apr. 7.75n; 
May 8.00n; June 8.32@8.38; July 8.55n; 
ae 8.75n; Sept. 9.01@9.10. les 31 
ots. 

Tuesday, October 20, 1931—Close: 
Nov. 6.35n; Dec. 6.61@6.72; Jan. 6.95n; 
Feb. 7.30n; Mar. 7.60@7.65; Apr. 7.95n; 
May 8.20n; June 8.55 sale; July 8.75n; 
Aug. 8.95n; Sept. 9.20@9.30. Sales 72 

ots. 

Wednesday, October 21, 1931—Close: 
Nov. 6.60n; Dec. 6.85 sale; Jan. 7.15n; 
Feb. 7.50n; Mar. 7.80@7.85; Apr. 8.10n; 
May 8.35n; June 8.65@8.70; July 8.90n; 
an: 9.10n; Sept. 9.40@9.50. les 69 
ots. 

Thursday, October 22, 1931—Close: 
Nov. 6.65n; Dec. 6.90@7.00; Jan. 7.15n; 
Feb. 7.45n; Mar. 7.75 sale; Apr. 8.05n; 
May 8.35n; June 8.60 sale; July 8.85n; 
Aug. 9.10n; Sept. 9.35@9.50. Sales 43 
ots. 

Friday, October 23, 1931—Close:. 
Nov. 6.50n; Dec. 6.75@6.95; Jan. 7.05n; 
Feb. 7.30n; Mar. 7.65@7.75; Apr. 7.95n; 
May 8.25n; June 8.53@8.60; July 8.80n; 
Aug. 9.05n; Sept. 9.30@9.35. les 20 


lots. 
paths Sse 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 23, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 

Week ended Prev. 

Oct. 23. week. 

Spr. nat. strs. @ On 8% 
vy. nat. strs. 7% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 7% 


Cor. week, 
1930. 


= se? 


Hvy. Col. strs. 

Ex-light Tex. 
strs. 

Brnd’d cows. 64 


Hvy. nat. cows 


FV 
) 


6QOSOS2aE 
= 
SERSAOHRe a 


AOE 
Save 


ea @ i 
Siunks, hris..25 @30 25 @30n D) 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 

Nat. -wts. @7 6% 10% 
Branded .... @ 6% 6 9% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 4%n 4l4n 1% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 4n 6% 
— eee @ 8%n 8 oon 17% = 


ps 
Slunks, reg.. 40n 
Slunks, norls.. 20ax 


Hvy. steers. 


Deacons ....2! 
Slunks, reg.. 
Slunks, hris.. @ in 
Horsehides ..1.50@2.75 1.5 


SHEEPSKINS, 


47% 45 
Pkr. shearlgs. 40 40 
Dry pelts .. 8%@ 9 8%@ 9 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC, 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














The Best and 
Simplest 


Back Fat 
Skinning Machine 


Operates automatically 
and skins 2 pieces with 
each revolution. Skins 
closely and turns out No. 
1 Pig Skins. Write for 
catalog of complete line 
of machinery. 


Berg-Michel Machinery & Supply Co. 


p_ | Forex Sausage Binder 





824 W. 36th St. Chicago, Ill. 


VSNL 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 


E.S HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mgr. 
) 


(Formerly with Armour E Compan 








Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 





ROBERT J. McLAREN, A‘I°A 
ARCHITECT 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 


PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1801 Prairie Ave. cago, Til. 














Milk Powder 
Meat Loaf Binder 
Imp. Potato Flour 


% Pistachio Nuts 
Souse Pans 
Pimientos 

Edible Gelatine 




















NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 











—————t 


Standard 1500-1. 
| Hem Curing Cale 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 
————— 


————— 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Architect 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
a 





























PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SETTAB SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 
CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 








CHICAGO 
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Chicago Section 


L. H. McMurray, of McMurray-John- 
ston, Indianapolis livestock order buy- 
ers, had a good time whispering to a 
host of friends and customers at the 
convention. 


News was received at Chicago this 
week of the recent death of John Dyer 
Ulmer, treasurer of the Jacob Ulmer 
Packing Company, Pottsville, Pa. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week, totaled 23,617 cattle, 
8181 calves, 42,140 hogs and 38,698 
sheep. 


Among the brokers who have just 
returned from the packers’ convention 
are D. J. Gallagher, Lacy J. Lee of Lee 
& Waldron, and E. G. James, of E. G. 
James Co. 


W. B. Allbright, dean of refining ex- 
rts, was missed. He remained at the 
dside of son John, who was seriously 
ill with flu. Norman J. Allbright and 
Dr. A. O. Lundell represented the All- 
bright-Nell company at the convention. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 17, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

5 days Previous Cor. 
Oct. 17. week. week, '30. 
Cured meats, Ibs. . .14,021,000 16,736,000 13,532,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . 47,339,000 50,715,000 41,140,000 
. bi 10,611,000 7,847,000 6,010,000 


Ralph H. Daigneau, vice-president, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
and F. G. Duffield, vice-president, Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., were 
among those who stopped off in Chi- 
cago on their return from the conven- 
tion. 


From the time the special train left 
Chicago until the party reached home 
again not a point was missed by R. M. 
Yocum, general superintendent of the 
Cudahy Packing Co. In his quiet, un- 
obtrusive way this operating executive 
has put his company in the forefront 
of processing modernization. 


Among the members of the Cudahy 
Packing Co. present at the convention 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers were E. A. Cudahy, sr., chair- 
man of the board, E. A. Cudahy, jr., 

resident, H. W. Clubb, D. J. Donohue, 

. C. Johnson, J. W. Robb, A. W. Ruf, 
G. C. Shepherd and R. E. Yocum from 
Chicago, and Wm. Diesing and Dr. Mil- 
lard Langfeld from Omaha. 


a 


PACKERS LEAD IN RELIEF. 


The packing division of the Cook 
County joint emergency relief fund, 
under the leadership of Thomas E. 
Wilson, president of Wilson & Co., Inc., 
already has pledged a total of $368,000 
of the $425,000 quota. Little more than 
$50,000 will put the packing division in 
the paid-up class. This excellent show- 
ing for the industry is as of October 

- Total contributions from all sources 
on that date reached $3,483,643. The 
entire quota for Cook County is $8,- 


800,000. Seven $100,000 contributions 
have been made. 


VETERANS GET RECOGNITION. 


Forty-two men who have had fifty 
years or more of service in the meat 
packing industry were awarded gold 
buttons in recognition of their work at 
the convention. The awarding of more 
than one thousand silver buttons to 
men who have been connected with the 
packing industry for twenty-five years 
was also announced. The policy of 
awarding gold and silver buttons for 
50 years and 25 years service, respec- 
tively, in the industry was inaugurated 
in 1924 by the Institute. Since that 
time 245 gold buttons and more than 
10,000 silver buttons have been given to 
men employed in the packing industry 
inall positions representing more than 
26,250 years of service. Men from 
packing plants from practically every 
state in the Union have been recipients 
of these buttons. 

Gold buttons typifying fifty years’ 
service in the packing industry were 
awarded to five employees of the Cud- 
ahy Packing Company by the packing 
industry on the occasion of the 1931 
convention in the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. These men, who are all 
employees of the Cudahy South Omaha 
plant, are Charles Remer, W. H. Lite, 
Gus Rugge, J. H. Lite and John W. 
Smith. 

Mr. Remer is a native of Germany. 
He came to the United States in 1880 
and entered the employ of the Harris 
Fisher Company at South Omaha. Mr. 
Remer has seen service with Armour & 
Company, Swift & Company, G. H. 


R. E. YOCUM 5 
Gen. Supt, Cudahy Packing Co. 


Hammond Company, the Omaha Pack- 
ing Company, and was a government 
inspector for two years. For the past 
twenty-three years he has been a mem- 
ber of the Cudahy organization and at 
present is assistant foreman of the beef 
killing department at the Cudahy 
Omaha plant. 

William H. Lite began his career in 
the packing industry in one of the 
earlier packing houses of South Omaha, 
that of J. E. Boyd Company. He 
served in various small plants in 
Omaha, Freemont, Nebr., and Detroit, 
and in 1887 entered the service of the 
Lipton Packing Company at South 
Omaha, shortly before the plant was 
purchased by the Armour- Cudahy 
Packing Company. When the Cudahy 
Packing Company was established in 
1890 Mr. Lite became a member of the 
Cudahy organization, serving continu- 
ously with the company since that year. 
At present he is foreman of the sewing 
and wrapping gangs in the smoked 
meat department. 

Gus Rugge was born in Hamburg, 
Germany. In his infancy he was 
brought to the United States by his 
parents and as a youth began work in 
1885 with the Lipton Packing Company 
of South Omaha. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Cudahy forces for the past 
forty-one years and at present is em- 
ployed in the sausage department of 
the Cudahy plant at Omaha. 

J. H. Lite, who with his brother Wil- 
liam has been identified with the Cud- 
ahy company for forty-one years, en- 
tered the packing industry as a boy. 
He served with a number of smaller 
plants at Omaha and later with the G. 
H. Hammnod Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, and the Omaha Packing Com- 
pany at that point. Mr. Lite for a 
number of years was superintendent 
of the smoked meat department at the 
Omaha plant and now is in charge of 
the dry goods department. In addition 
to his duties in this department, Mr. 
Lite has special work in connection 
with company publications, salvage, etc. 

Like his colleagues who are receiving 
their fifty-year insignia at this conven- 
tion, Mr. John W. Smith elected a 
career in the packing industry at an 
early age, for in 1879 we find him en- 
tering the employ of the G. H. Ham- 
mond Packing Co., Hammond, Indiana. 
He enrolled under the Cudahy stand- 
ard at Omaha in 1892 and since that 
time has served continuously in the 
beef department. Mr. Smith’s present 
position is that of foreman of the 
killing floor at the Cudahy Omaha 
plant. 

Throughout their long service in the 
industry these men have distinguished 
themselves by loyalty to their company 
and the faithful performance of their 
duties, and the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany and the industry may well be 
proud of them. They richly merit the 
honor that has been conferred upon 
them in the award of the fifty-year 
service insignia. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
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CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
October 22, 1931. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17_ 1931. 
REGULAR HAMS. Open. High. Low. 
. pees pices. *LARD— 
tan > icy we 
1b on. Sue SD 
a Dec. :.. 6.40 see 
13% Jan. ... 6.15 6.15 
+*+*+ CLEAR BELLIES— 


. 7.2 cscs cose 7.25ax 


Close. 


7.50ax 
7.12%n 


6.40ax 
$.12%b 


Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 


10% 12% 
10% 12 
10% 11% 
10% en 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fa 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1931. 


BELLIES—- 


- 7.25 


14 

13% 

18% 

12 TUESDAY, 

10% 

5 LARD— 

9 ; Oct. ... 7.62% 

8% oe) ose Saat 

815 osee Med; ..5 80D oe 
Jan. ... 6.20 6.3214 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


OCTOBER 20, 1931. 
7.72% 7.62% 
6.12% 
PIONICS. 
Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Sh. Sh 


9% 
a WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, -1981. 





LARD— 
eee, & d 7.80 7.87%4—@90 
Nov. ... 7.47% anne whee 747% 
a 5 Y 6.45 6.55 
Jan. ° .27 44 6.22% 6.27%b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

7.35b 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1931. 





-90 
-50 
5TH 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. ... 7.4 ae cece 7.40 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Regular pe 


35-45 
fr nel ¢ ANIMAL OILS. 


Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 








Prime edible lard oil 
Headlight burning oil 
Prime winter strained 


PURE VINEGARS 


} A ‘neatsfoot oil .. 
Special neatsfoot oil. 
Extra neatsfoot oil 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil 4 barrels. 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.40 

om pork bi paseets, = - | ae 1.47% 
barrels, ul — . +3 

} depo oak gt tierces 


White o oak Ay tierces.. 


LA SALLE STREET 


6% 
Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 


1.42% 
eee 
2.47 
1.90 
2.15 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Oct. 21, 
tg 


BF 


Rib roast, hvy. end. 28 
Rib roast, It. end.. 

Chuck roast _—- 
steaks, round 38 
steaks, sirl. Ist cut.30 
steaks, house . 45 





boneless ... 
Corned plates 9 
Corned rumps, bnis.22 


RSS RRSSERSS v 
BS SRSRSNSN 
Bos sheen 9 FB 


Chops. sinciaere :20 
Chops, rib and loin...30 


Mutton. 


suaes § 
wssos § 


LBB ...ccceee cscescske 
) Aeavissab eek os 
12 


Loins, 


Loins, 14 and over 
Chops 


SSaSRRRB 


eesesaaece 


@i 
% 
@10 


gt 
7 
7 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. 
Nitrite of a 1. se ate 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, em 
bl. refined granulated. co vecccceee 6 
Small crysta ‘ 
Medium a. 
Large stals 
Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda. . 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 


Salt— 


Granulated, carlots, per pene ¥ o.b. Chi- 
GO, Tn cscasesad0s cece eee GOOD 
— 7, = “ton,” t. ob. “Chicago, 





patie 
wigan sugar, 96 nate, f.o.b. New Or- 
Oe ee ° 


8 t wating 
= n: 
ru ing, , 8. New 


Yo 
Standard pg, f.0.b. refiners (2%). 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. _—— 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....-- 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Culcago.) 


Allspice .. 
Cinnamon 





Fe 


= ees 


ees = ees 


me 


Sse Seepenes @F2 


wsses § 


ey | 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 


prime native steers— Oct. 21, 1931. 


164% @16% 
15 Gis 


uarters, choice 
Hin quarters, choice 


Beef Cuts. 


Week ended Cor. week, 
Oct. 21, 1931. 1930. 


Steer loins, prime 

Steer i i No. 1 

Steer lo! 

Steer short = oy prime. . 
Steer short loins, No. - 
Steer short loins, No. 
Steer loin ends (hips). . 
Steer loin ends, No. 2 
Cow loins 

Cow short loins 

Cow loin ends aa) - 
Steer ribs, e--: 


Steer rounds, 

Steer rounds, Ne 2 
Steer chucks, prime 
Steer chucks, No. 1 
Steer chucks, No. 2 
Cow rounds 

Cow chucks ... 
Steer plates .. 
Medium plates 
Briskets, No. 


S8anaa’ 


oe 
Bs 


Beef tenderloins, No. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 
ti 


Hanging tenderloins . 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. . 
Outsides, green 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Beef Products. 
_— (per Ib.) . 


Sah Soh 


see 
on 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


es, per lb.. 
lamb kidneys, per Ib.. 


Mutton. 


= = 
Skhauwbace 


es, per 
» each 


= “ 
SSF pec 


—J~J~ 


Sheep hes 


dod 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 16 
Picnic shoulders 9% 
Skinned shoulders 9 

Tenderloins . 


OHHH589 
Book 


POOWAIN 


_ 
ANACAR 


® 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage. in 1-Ib. cartons 

Coun: style sausage, fresh in link. : 

Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... 

Coun’ style pork sausage, smoked..... 

Frankfurts in sheep casings 

Pronnfurte in hog casings... 

Boloeas in Sct, anal oi 
aonenn n cl paraffined, choice..... 

iogna in beef middles. choice 

Liver or quncnge tn bee bweecedeice 

Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 

Liver sausage in beef rounds....... 

Head cheese oe 

New England Yuncheon specialty ... 

Minced luncheon specialty, choice.... 

Tongue sausage wigoeevece 

_ enemies - PALMAR Eed eEddN ese RE HmEs 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice. in hog bungs 
eae Carne. 
Farmer 


B. ©. Salami, choice ee 
Milano Salami, choice. in hog bungs. 
R O. Salami. new — ion 

Frisses, choice. in hog middles 

barons style Salami ... 


Mertadella, Tew ‘condition. os essence 


i 
Teatan style hams — ‘ es 
Virginia hams ..... oeeee ses eeedeus eke 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


RADON 


EPS se 


PS 


Beef hearts 

Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 

gg 4 cutter cows, 400 wa and up... 
bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. 

Beet tripe 

Pork tongues, canner trim 8. P. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 


@9999H5H999959H59H99 


ALIRAN 
ee 


Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack 


Domestic rounds, 140 pack 








b 
les, re . 05 
Middles, pes sry * wide, 2@2% in. diameter.1.25 
Dried bladders: 
pe Se Oe eee eee secede 
SOs WI MGs 6s ccc cecceeues se ccdess 1.20 
eS Pr rer re 4 
Be iy iy Es og ccc cece casonscvcccunes -50 


Hog casings: 
Marrow, PEE 200 yds... .cccccccsccceveses 2.75 
Narrow, special, 7 po | re aes 5 rf 





Middles, per set.... ee 
PITT ee re eee ‘ 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style Sausage in beef rounds— 
Small 2 to cra 


Large tins, 1 to crate.. 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Sm: oa 7. oo oscccasee Mate 
aensbeh iat cneouee t in hi ings— ¥0 
mo! ink sausage ~ casin, 
Small tins, 2 to crate id 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short Po mag 
sh 


Oo AIANATAIDW DW 099 
FFFFR FF 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy hams. 14@16 Ibs. 
” hams, “14@16 Ibs. 
jhams, 14@16 Ibs. 


tsides, ‘ 
Knuckles, 5 Ibs. 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. eee 
Cooked hams, ‘choles, skinless, fatted.. 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 


Tere ee errry 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular Cnescceseecceaen 
Family back pork, "94to B4 34 pieces...... 
Family beck bo pork, 35 to 45 oe pocse 
Clear plate Mork, 25 0°85" pi ats 

ear pla rT eces. 
alge ay pork’. . 


Plate aa 
Extra plate beef, 200 “Tb. bbis. - 


aPeBB 
SBRSsss 


988 
abated 
3s 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl................++-$12.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl..........+se+0+ 15. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl......... By 4 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl... 
Pork tongues, 200-1b. ésceuce 

Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-1b. Ls Peer 30.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 37.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls = prints, f.o.b, Chicago. ois 

Nut, 1-lb. » £.0.b. JOR GO. . cevcee 12 
(30 = and yoo "solid packed tubs, ic 
per 

Pastry, 00-1b. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @12 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Far 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade) 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo 

i kettle rendered, tierces, ieee. 

cago 

Keatek 3 in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a. f.. 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo stocks . . . 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil. ‘ 
@ 


399 
ate oSk 
RE RSS 


Prime No. 2 oleo oil. 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil.. 
Prime oleo stearine, edible.... 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 4% 
Prime packers’ tallow. .........-. See0 

No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a. 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a.. 

Choice white grease 

A-White grease 

B-White grease, a. one acid 

Yellow grease, bey Se 

Brown grease, 40% f eee 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


nom., prompt... 
rized, in bbis., f.0.b. “Chgo. 
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Retail: Section 


Five Factors Are Necessary for Success 
In the Retail Meat Business 


By F. M. Weber. 


A successful business can be 
built only by following certain 
principles. These are obvious to 
the successful meat _ retailer. 
Others, apparently, ignore or neg- 
lect them. And the result shows 
up in the progress they make. 

The five most important factors 
which contribute to the success of 
a retail meat business are: 

1—A complete knowledge of how to 
cut and display meats to the best 
advantage. 

2—-Scrupulous cleanliness of the mar- 
ket and the personnel. 

3—Courteous and prompt service, 
especially to children. 

4—A knowledge of how to figure 
costs so that the proper prices may be 
charged. 

5—Accurate and complete records of 
operating expenses so that the neces- 
sary working margin may be deter- 
mined. 

Each of these subjects could be dis- 
cussed at length, but in this article only 
the most important points of each will 
be considered. 

Good Display Increases Sales. 


Meat dealers who have a thorough 
knowledge of clean, smooth, cutting and 
know how to get the greatest yield of 
the higher priced cuts out of a carcass 
have a decided advantage over those 
who are less skilled or who are careless 
in this respect. Careful cutting pro- 
duces cuts with greater eye appeal and 
more sales value. It prevents waste and 
loss. 

When meats are well displayed less 
selling effort is required to move them. 
Slow moving cuts may be sold easily if 
they are displayed skillfully and in such 
a manner that they will attract the 
attention of customers. Not enough 
dealers give the necessary amount of 
attention to display. 

It would seem unnecessary to men- 
tion that all retail meat stores should 
be scrupulously clean. Dirty gowns 
and aprons, clerks who are unshaven or 
have soiled hands and dirty fingernails 
or are otherwise careless about their 
personal appearance create decidedly 
unfavorable impressions in the minds of 
customers. Another matter frequently 
overlooked in many shops in which re- 
frigerated counters are installed is the 


*Prepared for California retail meat dealers. 


accumulation of grease, blood and soil 
in the interiors of these fixtures. A 
showcase should not only be clean when 
the day’s business starts but it should 
be kept that way. 

Must Know Costs. 

Very often service is all a dealer has 
to offer his customers over and above 
what they can get at other shops in the 
neighborhood. Goods and prices are 
frequently quite close together in neigh- 
boring shops, and the dealer who 
gives the best personal service to the 
public is the man who builds up the 
successful business. Many dealers find 
it profitable to treat children the same 
as grown-ups. The child’s mother may 
be in a hurry, and if the child is kept 
waiting the result will be the same as 
if the parent had received the same 
treatment. It is also good policy to 
limit salesmen and solicitors to certain 
hours. The public does not approve of 
an appearance of idleness or neglect to 
promptly serve a customer when he or 
she enters the shop. 

A knowledge of costs is of the utmost 
importance in the successful operation 
of a retail meat market. If costs are 
not known, it will be impossible to fix 
the proper selling prices, without which 
there is apt to be no profit. It is equally 
important that the dealer not charge 
too much for his goods, because a price 
which is too high will drive away busi- 
ness and also allow a knowing competi- 
tor to undersell on the same quality of 
goods. Cost finding systems are easily 
learned and may be applied to any 
market, large or small. They enable 
the dealer to know what he is doing, 
instead of working in the dark. 

Accurate records of operating ex- 


penses are absolutely necessary. 

are the heart of the business. Without 
them, it would be impossible to detg. 
mine the proper working margin 9 
which the business must operate. This 
varies with each store—and will Vary 
from time to time as conditions Change, 
If a retailer knows just exactly what jt 
costs him to do business, it will be an 
easy matter to find the proper Selling 
prices for his goods and be assured that 
he is going to make money. 

While the above is only an outline of 
the subjects covered, they offer food for 
thought and point the way for mop 
complete study by the retail meat dealer 
who wishes to make the greatest gue. 
cess of his business. 

Several requests have been received 
for selling prices of pork and the test 
shown below has been prepared for the 
benefit of retail meat. dealers. This 
test shows the selling prices of each 
one-half carcass to make a 35 per cent 
gross margin on a 14c per pound whole : 
sale cost. Also the actual cost of each 


cut. 
ed 
MARKET RESEARCH. 


Market research on the part of in 
dividual stores, according to one retail 
merchandising expert, should seek to 
determine, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: 

Location of the store’s customers— 
It must be determined if the customers 
live close to the store or if they ar 
widely scattered. The merchant should 
also know if they follow any geographi- 
cal or periodical boundary lines. A com- 
munity map showing the location of 
the store’s customers will answer sey- 
eral other important questions a mr 
tailer might ask. It will indicate what 
territories are now fully exploited and 
what other territories remain w- 
touched. It should help to indicate 
where the retailer’s efforts are most 
profitably expended. 

Standards of living of store’s cus 
tomers.—The income, size of families, 
education and social life, and, as a te 
sult, the demand for merchandise by 








CUTTING TEST ON ONE-HALF OF A HOG CARCASS. 


One-half hog, 69 lbs. @ 14c lb. 
To make 35 per ce 
the half-carcass becomes 21.54c lb. 
Cuts Weight of cuts. 
1 Loin 
1 Butt 


1 Leg 

1 Picnic Shoulder 

1 — ye eae 
t 


Was 
Weight of 


% h 69 Ibs. f 
Weight of one-half hog, 69 Ibs., at .14 per lb. wholesale cost, 
Weight of one-half hog, 69 Ibs., .2155 per Ib. avera; 


Average 


Wholesale 2 Oost ber 


it $9.66. 
cent of the selling on 2: of a 14c lb. wholesale cost, the average selling 


Cost per lb. 


Sales value. of each cut. 


$3.33 
88 
3.06 
1,68 
2.72 
-66 


elling price 


‘31 


1.10 
$14.87 


price, at 
+ per BD. o\cvcccccccsee . 


sell 


Gross gain per lb.............. Pes owe chines Z 


Average selling price, .2155 per Ib., 


7.54c gross gain per lb., 35% of selling price. 
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actual size of family, education and 
social relationships are the basic con- 
ditions on which family budgets are 
laid out, whether definitely planned or 
not. 

What goods do customers buy?— 
Attention should be given to the fol- 
lowing: General preferences for goods, 
usual times of purchase, average size 
of purchases, customary prices paid 
for merchandise, effect of sales on buy- 
ing habits, preferences for package or 
bulk form, significance of brand names, 
changes in consumer demands, and wh 
do customers prefer certain retail 
stores. 

Distribution of trade.—The type of 
service rendered and _ merchandise 
offered by competing stores within the 
community should be noted. If some 
of the trade is going out of town, the 
reason should be determined. 

Publicity—The store should decide 
upon the best method of sales promo- 
tion in accordance with its needs be- 
fore it utilizes the various media of 
reaching its customers and prospective 


customers. 
—_@—— 
SALES BY CASHIER. 


Quite often the cashier in a food store 
has time on her hands that can be used 
to push the sale of particular articles. 
And often she will sell quite a quan- 
tity of goods if properly coached in a 
few fundamentals of food selling. 

In one case a retailer has the cash- 
ier’s booth so arranged that she can 
talk directly to customers without the 
interference of a screen or the limita- 
tions of any partitions whatsoever. 
Each day there is arranged on a table 
in front of the booth one or more spe- 
cials the sale of which she is in charge 
of. 

The result has been a very satisfac- 
tory turnover of these products as a 
very small sales expense. The fact 
that the cashier is entrusted with re- 
ceiving the money for merchandise sold 
in the store seems to give the cus- 
tomers particular confidence in what 
she has to say regarding the products. 
For this reason it is necessary that she 
be very careful not to overstate the 
merits of the merchandise. 


Ye 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Kirschner & Fay, Hart, Mich., have 
purchased the meat and grocery busi- 
ness of A. Bigler. 


J. H. Malone and J. J. Gaskill have 
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opened the Bi-Lo Market on Fourth 
st., Ceres, Cal. 


Alfred S. & L. Rusconi, San Joaquin, 
Cal., have opened the San Joaquin 
Grocery Store & Meat Market. 

Guy R. Batterton has engaged in 
business at 475 East 39th st., Portland, 
Ore., under name of Golden Rule 
Grocery-Market. 

W. H. Pearsall, Monroe, Wash., has 
purchased the meat and grocery busi- 
ness of the Farmers Market from M. 
Doucett and Al Nemitz. 

Al Lowenthal has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 476 East 
Burnside st., Portland, Ore. 


The Thrift Meat Co., owned by W. H. 
Terry, has been moved from 154 Grand 
~~ Portland, Ore., to 1142% Union 


A. J. Foreman has purchased the 
meat business of Wm. R. Senn, 103 E. 
56th st., Seattle, Wash. 

Thomas Flood, Bonners Ferry, Ida., 
has disposed of the Cash Meat Market 
to Kootenai Valley Produce Co. 

M. C. Stewart has engaged in the 
meat business at 290 W. Lombard, 
Portland, Ore. 

H. G. Zimmerman has engaged in 
the meat business at 578 East Morrison 
st., Portland, Ore. 

O. B. Pierce has opened a meat mar- 
ket on East Carlsbad st., Hobbs, N. M. 


Mrs. Mary Smith and Mrs. Anna 
Tuckwood have purchased the meat and 
grocery business of Thomas M. West, 
at 2429 San Jose st., El Paso, Tex. 

The Nuevo Mercado, Agua Prieta, 
Mex., has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness under management of Manuel 
Ruiz and E. B. de Lucas. 

Harrison Beatty, Terre Haute, Ind., 
has P swahanmggne the Christy Market from 
P. Tanoos, and will operate it as the 
Hulman street market. 

The Main Street Market, Beloit, Wis., 
has recently been' improved and new 
refrigerating equipment has _ been 
added. 

A. C. Kophau, Lansing, Mich., has 
opened a meat market. 

A. T. Wilson, Inc., 3958 Milwaukee 
ave., Chicago, has incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000, and will oper- 
= a general grocery and meat mar- 

et. 

Bergsten & Pearson, Inc., 509 Sev- 
enth st., Rockford, IIll., have incor- 
porated their meat market with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. 

W. H. Pearsall, Monroe, Wash., has 
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_ 
Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 

















MARINATED LAMB CHOPS. 


Marinated lamb shoulder chops give 
the meat retailer an opportunity to 
make recipe suggestions that are un- 
usual and at the same time are con- 
cerned with the less expensive cuts of 
meat. 

The recipe requires six shoulder 
chops, pepper and salt, butter and olive 
oil. The marinade: a group of aro- 
matic vegetables including: 

3 young minced carrots 
mild oni 


2 minced ons 


3 stalks of ley 
| ag leaf 


poon ee 
% cup of olive oil 

% cup of cider vinegar 
The juice of % lemon 


Rub the pepper thoroughly into the 
chops. Fit them’ into a caserole on top 
of the vegetables of the marinade. Pour 
over them the olive oil, the vinegar, and 
the lemon juice, all mixed well together. 
Turn the chops every half hour, and 
let them stand in the marinade for 
three hours. 

Take the chops from the marinade. 
Wipe them dry. Slash them gently with 
a sharp knife. Dust them with salt 
and pepper and rub with olive oil. Put 
them on broiler rack under a hot fire. 
Sear them on both sides and then de- 
crease the heat. Let them cook for 
about half an hour. 

Lay them in a hot dish. Put a piece 
of butter on each chop. Cover the dish, 
and set it in a slow oven (300 deg. F.) 
for about % hour. Serve them very 
hot. Garnish with parsely and pre- 
served cherries. Strain and heat the 
marinade and pass it in a gravy dish. 
(Recipe developed by the home eco- 
nomics department of Swift & Co.) 








purchased the Farmer’s Market from 
A. Nemitz. 

John R. Jones, Seattle, Wash., has 
opened the Fair Price Market at 2003 
Market st. 











A BARGAIN! 


This 10x12x11 Refrigerator overhead Double 
system 5 inch walls insulated with Flaxlinium 
and air space, white enamel and gold finish, will 
be sold for best bid and terms before next issue. 
Terms 5 per cent cash with order or specify 
terms. Send for bargain sheet. 


NORTHEY MFG. CO. 


WATERLOO, 


IOWA 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


State President David Van Gelder 
spoke on closer affiliation and coopera- 
tion with the packers at the meeting 
of South Brooklyn Branch on Tuesday. 
His talk was in connection with the re- 
tail session held during the convention 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. Further plans for the open meet- 
ing on November 17 were discussed. 
Arrangements for a lamb cutting 
demonstration have been completed. 
This will be the first of its kind in 
South Brooklyn and will be a treat to 
non-members who have been invited. 
In addition to the demonstration there 
will be a vaudeville program and health 
cards will be distributed on passing 
examination. Many table reservations 
for the dinner dance February 7, 1932, 
were made. 


Ye Olde New York branch held an 
informal meeting on October 20 at 
which a brief and interesting demon- 
stration was given on window decorat- 
ing and the use of crepe paper. State 
Association Attorney Aaron H. Kauf- 
man spoke on the value and legal ad- 
vantages of membership in the associa- 
tion while business manager Edwin W. 
Williams discussed the direct-mail ad- 
vertising assistance that is available to 
members. 


Another mass meeting is scheduled 
for November 30 and announcement will 
be made shortly regarding the program 
and the place of meeting. So much in- 
terest has been shown in these open 
meetings that it is planned to hold sev- 
eral during the coming months. 


At the annual convention of the New 
York State Association a code of ethics 
and business practices for members was 
adopted and arrangements have now 
been made to supply each member with 
a framed copy for display in his store. 


It is believed that this move will do 
much to eliminate trade abuses and 
bring about better understanding be- 
tween the consumer and the retailer. 


October will be a busy month for the 
various branches of the association. The 
Richmond Branch will hold 2 beef-steak 
dinner Oct. 27 at the Marconi Hotel, 
New Dorp, S. I. The Bronx Branch 
on have ladies’ night at Eblings Casino 

ct. 25. 


Mrs. A. Di Matteo, corresponding 
secretary, Ladies’ Auxiliary, was very 
much surprised October 20 when “the 
gang” and the Happy Women’s Club 
tendered a party. The occasion was 
Mrs. Di Matteo’s birthday. Among 
“the gang” present were Mrs. F. P. 
Burck, Mrs. Charles Hembdt, Mrs. Fred 
Hirsch, Mrs. William Kramer, Miss 
M. B. Phillips, Mrs. Oscar Schaefer and 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr. 


Mrs. George Anselm, trustee, Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, is spending a week at At- 
lantic City with her daughter. 


Herman Kirschbaum, Ye Olde New 
York Branch, and Mrs. Kirschbaum 
celebrated the thirty-third anniversary 
of their wedding October 18. 


A get-together smoker is being con- 
templated by the Brooklyn Branch. 
mncigll ata 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston week ended Oct. 17, 1931, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct. 17. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,674 2,630 2,137 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,780 1,253 1,593 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 22 16 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,281 1,181 1,302 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 21,889 22,696 19,337 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,206 1,281 1,190 
PU, TRB. cacwcctcvcss 362,974 388.726 375,413 















1—10” 
eye 


1—14” 


SEND 


414 East 102nd St. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE! 


This complete set of five quality butcher 
tools sent postpaid to any part of the 
United States on receipt of this advertise- 


$5.00 


ment and $5.00. C.O.D. order 

not accepted—send cash or 

check. Fully Guaranteed. 

1— 6” Boning Knife, Best 

Quality Steel 

1— 9” Solid Steel Market 
Cleaver, German Pat- 
tern, 2 Ib. 10 oz. 

Roast Beef Tier, with 


1—12” Steak Knife, Straight 
or Cimeter Type 
(state which) 


Butcher Steel, Genuine 
“Dick” Magnetized 


THIS ADVERTISE- 
MENT WITH YOUR ORDER! 


A.C. WICKE MFG. CO. 


New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
H. C. Baumgardner, Swift & Cop. 
pany, Produce Exchange office, 
spending a few weeks in Chicago and 
the West on business. 






Meyer Kornblum, of Meyer Kornbluy 
& Son., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., attenda 
the livestock show at Baltimore gy 
week. 











George Prentzel, jr., in charge of City 
business for J. P. Grant, and hig gg. 
sistant, Henry Zwing, spent sever 
hours at the convention renewing gj 
acquaintances. 









George A. Shubert, cashier Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn division, is spend. 
ing a few weeks gunning at Mt 
Pleasant, N. Y. 









Miss Mabel Fink, assistant purchas. 
ing agent Stahl-Meyer, Inc., attended 
the convention session at which 
A. Schmidt, vice-chairman of the Insti- 
tute, and president of Stahl-Meyer, Ine, 
presided. 












C. Waldeck of the Waldeck Packing 
Company, Milford, Conn., attended sey. 
eral of the sessions of the packers’ con. 
vention. 








Visitors to New York from the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company during the past 
week included E. C. Andrews, presi- 
dent; W. F. Price, general manager; 
B. A. Braun, vice president and general 
sales manager; J Cownie, export 
manager; A. L. Eberhart, manager of 
the Wichita plant, and H. L. MacWil- 
liams, sales manager, Omaha. In the 
company of J. H. Lawrence, m 
of the New York branch, they a 
all of the sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the Institute. 















Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended Oct. 17, 1931, was as fol- 
lows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 4 Ibs.; Man- 
hattan, 439 lbs. Total, 443 Ibs. Poul 
try and Game.—Brooklyn, 18 Ibs.; Man- 
hattan, 86 lbs.; Bronx, 2 Ibs. Total, 106 
Ibs. 










a Tren 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fei- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for th 
week ended October 17, 1931: 






Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Oct. 17. week. 1980, 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,580 2,429 ©2216 
Cows, carcasses ...... 894 716 ™ 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 444 595 iH 
Veals carcasses ...... 1,239 1,238 1m 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 17,879 15,158 15,28 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,368 — 1,278 aa 
eae 442)108 515,615 407,811 
Iocal slaughters: 
SPEER Or 1,829 2,019 Le 
Calves... cscccecceecss Se» ry 
EE 38 2o 95.0 se asten 18,604. 17,645 16) 
SED. scaseaseesescbat 7.474 8,786 8 
fo 





ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 21, 
show exports from that country wet 
as follows: To England, 99,340 quar 
ters; to the Continent, 888 quarters 

Exports of the previous week wer 
as follows: To England, 122,867 quar 
ters; to the Continent, 21,635 quarters 
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FOR FULL eee g SEASONING- 


DRY ESSE 


NATURAL SPICES sai 


facilities for prompt, efficient service 


U.S.Patent No. 1,781,154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


SODA ASH 


NCE 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


Mathieson Ammonia 


Anhydrous and Aqua 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
H T H (nveocutorite) 


BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asn) 


factn 


tandards of 





and the plet 
to every A i 
utmost value and satisfaction. 





Th MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS finc.} 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PILADELPELA 


HARLOTTE 
Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


ALY ee LN Ce] oan Oe) 


549 W. Madison St. 


Chicago, Hl. 





WORLD HOG AND PORK REVIEW. 

Hog prices declined further during 
September in both the United States 
and Europe, says a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture report. There was also 
an easier price tendency in feedstuffs 
in both producing areas. In Europe, 
unusually heavy pork production con- 
tinues, with Germany reporting a 
record number of hogs on farms as of 
September 1. After decreasing for 
several months, slaughter in the 
United States during September showed 
an increase over the preceding month 
and over the corresponding month in 
1930. For the 1930-31 marketing year 
ended September 30, however, inspected 
slaughterings were 4.4 per cent under 
the preceding year. 

Conditions in the leading European 
markets for American pork products 
were clouded somewhat by exchange 
conditions resulting from the British 
departure from the gold _ standard. 
Toward the end of September prices in 
British and German local currencies 
had a tendency to rise. For the month 
as a whole, however, there was a gen- 
erally easier tone in the British cured 
pork market as supplies continued un- 
usually heavy. Continental markets 
showed little or no interest in Amer- 
ican pork. The volume of United 
States cured pork exports has been re- 
duced further, with the movement of 
bacon losing relatively more ground 
than the exports of hams. 

In lard, European prices during Sep- 
tember were slightly higher than in 
August, but continued substantially be- 


= —— 








parchment lined 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CINCINNATI 


SALTVILLE, VA, 





low last year’s levels. The United 
Kingdom continues to import large vol- 
umes of American lard monthly, but 
continental countries are taking unusu- 
ally small quantities. Competition 
from Denmark remains keen. Despite 
the larger movement to Great Britain, 
total United States exports of lard con- 
tinue unusually small. 
—— - fe 


LESS POULTRY THIS YEAR. 

A reduction in the number of chickens 
on farms, due chiefly to last year’s 
drought and subsequent low prices for 
chickens and eggs, is reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The bureau estimates that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, there were 459,402,000 


chickens on farms, compared with 
470,463,000 on January 1, 1930, and 
that there has been a reduction of about 
10 per cent in the number of chickens 
raised this year compared with last. 

The chicken industry reached its peak 
of expansion on January 1, 1930, accord- 
ing to bureau estimates, the number of 
chickens on farms having increased 
from 418,000,000 on January 1, 1925, to 
more than 470,000,000 on January 1, 
1930. Last summer’s drought, which 
resulted in the smallest corn crop in 
thirty years prevented further expan- 
sion, and the lowest chicken prices in 
twelve years during the last half of 
1980 was another discouraging influ- 
ence. However, prices received for 
both chickens and eggs later this season 
have been relatively better than for 
most other farm products. 

The 1930 Census figures for April 1, 
19380, indicate about 468,000,000 chickens 





Sausage Bags 





and 


BELL’S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


The William G. Bell Company, Boston, Massachusetts 














on farms on January 1, 1930, compared 
with 409,291,000 on January 1, 1925, 
and 359,537,127 on January 1, 1920. 
Increases in the numbers of chickens 
are shown for practically all States 
from 1925 to 1930, ranging to as high 
as 50 per cent in Utah and California. 
The Census reports the number of 
chickens raised in 1929 at 674,772,000. 

Although numbers of chickens raised 
are estimated at 10 per cent fewer this 
year than last, bureau records show 
receipts of dressed poultry at the four 
principal markets up to September 1 
this year of about 185,000,000 pounds 
compared with 174,000,000 pounds in 
1930 or an increase of 6 per cent. The 
heavier tonnage is attributed in part to 
a heavier weight of birds marketed this 
year, as a result of more favorable feed 
conditions and to the probability that 
farm consumption of poultry has been 
less in view of the relatively higher 
prices for poultry this year than last, 
compared with the prices of other 
meats. : 








Gereke-Allen 


Carton Co. 

1700 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis Mo. 
Experts on Display Contain- 
ers, Cartons, Etc. Also mak- 
ers of the “Champion” Ship- 

ping Containers. 


We Can Help Your Sales 




















THOMSON & TAYLOR 
COMPANY 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


OHICAGO, tLLINOIsS 








Broker 


Hoof and Hom Meal 





GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 











526-530 St. Paul St., 


902 Woodward Bidg., ‘Washington, oe Cc. 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


| Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
mei» 
common medi 
light to B..F 
LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice. 
Lambs, medium 
Lambs, common ... 


LIVE HOGS. 


ew, 140-160 lbs. 
H = }.=¥ 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTEBN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 

Native choice year 

Good choice hi 
choice cows 


19 
1 


14 
11 


17 
16 
8 
7 


Sheep, ° ° 
SS SND Sos toss hes ous ss eke s5% rv 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Wes' pene: 10@12 Ibs. -. 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen... Son. 

a ers, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 

houlders, Western, 10@12 Ibs.........11 

, boneless, Western..............-16 

Butts, regular, Western -.13 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 ma ay..14 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. 20 

— hams, Western . fresh, 6a 

Pork ~ ATS extra iean.......... 
Bae 


1 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Sonate. = aenaene 


ee eeeeee 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, ae 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d 
Sweetbreads, ft 

Sweethreads, 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 


Beef hanging tenders 
Lamb fries 


ee | fat 
it fat 


Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-124 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals... 
Prime No. 2 veals... 
Buttermilk No, 1.... 
Buttermilk _ ee 


Number 3 


Creamery 

Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


35% @35% 
28 29 
seconds (84 to 87 score)... .264%4@27% 
lower grades 2514 @26 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors. ) 


dozen 31 
firsts, 


Extra, a 35 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, via express 
Leghorn. via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—l12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...22 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...18 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, cone 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib. . 15 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to f-y.: 
Western, 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: 
Western, under 17 lbs. to dozen, lb...28 @30 
Ducks— 
Long Island, spring 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.: 
NE ict bain bois Us weil beSe'n bap oeisuaing 35 @40 
Young toms choice 
Young hens, 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fry.: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


ee eee 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago. 
New York, Roston and Philadelphia, week ended 
October 15, 1931: 

Oct. 9 10 12 13 14 
Chicago ..33% 34 Holiday 34 34 
New York.35%, 35% Holiday 35% 35% 
Boston ..354%4 35% Holiday 35% 36 
Phila. ...36% 36% Holiday 36% 36% 

Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

32%, 33% Holiday 33% 33% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. year. 1931. 1930. 
28,618 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


ager: 
» & 


ee = 
Phila. 


22,926 
52,598 


79,547 7,554,457 7,416,308 


Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


In Out 
Oct. 15. Oct. 15. 


Same 
On hand week-day 
Oct. 16. last year. 


17,776 2,662,762 2,682,492 
4 8 oe 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf ports.. 
te, double 


@26.00 
Blood dried, 15-16% per unit g 1.7% 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 10% e 

B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory. “nimi 80 88 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% am 

nia, 10% B. P. L 00 & 10e 
Fish — ——. 6% acs 

3% Del’d Balt. & Norfolk.2.20 & 50e 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @17 
Tankage, d 10% ammonia, 

15% B. P. L. bulk 1.50 & 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...1. 25 & in 


Phosphates. 
eo bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c 
Bone meal, raw, vee 41% and 50 
bags, per ton, c.i.fi.. 
Acid phosphate, bulk, “fob. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


@20.00 
@18.50 
@ 8.00 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground . 


BONES, HOOFS AND noRRas 


Round 2 bones, are. 48 to 50 lbs., 16 

per J pieces ....... 9 paeaoes 00@ 8.0 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 ‘to 45 1 

per 100 pieces.... 

Binck or ened hoofs, per ton: 
White hoofs, per ton 

7 h Le avg. 85 ¥ ” lbs., per 

piece: ° 

Horns, eaiunting to “grade . cteconen - Ty ur 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
October 17, 1931, with comparisons: 

Week 


ended Prey. 

West. drsd. meats: Oct.17. week. 
Steers. carcasses... 10,449 7,320 
Cows, carcasses... 714 560 
Bulls, carcasses... 133 159 
Veals, carcasses... 13,330 9,917 
Lambs, carcasses. 32,708 33,112 
Mutton, carcasses. 1) 2,200 
Beef cuts, Ibs. .. 306,969 288,020 
Pork, Ibs. 2,174,854 1,234,807 


Tacal slaughters: 


af B47 


SE osc 
Shae5 


yo 
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10,137 
15,919 
55.139 
89,397 


Ro 
=2 


BS 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
For week ended October 17, 1981: 


loint of 

origin. 
Canada— Bacon 
Canada—Sausage 
Canada—S. P. hams 
Canada—Pork cuts 
England—Bacon 
Germany—Sausage 


Commodity. 


0 yet EAL? oo 
Beasbee 
FRRFRSE RATT E SEE 


seegcace 


ung 
Ireland—Bacon 
Ireland— 
Italy—Ham 
Italy—Sausage 
Norway—Meat balls 
Spain usage 
Uruguay—Beef extract 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef 


— 
= 


alfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 


consignment. Results talk! Infor 
mation gladly furnished. 
and Warehouse 





Chicago ... 18.893 467,492 

New ne 109/977 188,070 

Boston - 20,232 89,432 

Phila. 5,400 87,308 
. 154,502 


Total 832,308 


14,031,428 28,907,020 
6,116,884 12,660,808 
4,663,496 9,330,312 
1,449,942 3,443 729 


26,261,751 54,341,864 


Office 
407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 
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HEEKIN CANS 


Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an im- 

pression of quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the con- 

sumer wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an 

attractive container. For years Heekin has served packers 

BLAGK HAWK with lithographed cans for every requirement. Today Heekin 

', VETTE RENDERED 1AR, personal service is ready to assist you in making your present 

mmo Mal can more beautiful . . . more attractive for the purchaser. 
Write for information 


The Heekin Can Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Produces Perfect Hams || LEADERS IN THE MEAT 


The Superior Ham Mold 


produces evenly molded, I N D U ~ si R pd U S E 


perfectly shaped hams, con- 
sistently. The heavy, sim- 
ple senaeaeieton. encaalty Me D O NAL D O ¥. E N S 
treated against corrosion, 
makes it easy to clean. Pure There is no better testimonial for meat baking equip- 
aluminum. Send now for ment than the fact that every major packing company 
full information. in the country uses it. The Bruce McDonald Company 
will compare its cus- 
tomer list with that of 
THE SUPERIOR HAM MOLD CO. ais die wanelacie: 
Waterloo, Iowa of ovens and let you de- 
OLE Re Oh MS a EET cide on that basis. 
McDonald - Made Meek 
66 e ° Reel Ovens are used 
Maforco” Galvanized Shelving Sechelt thins. tis. alle 
Gives you the most satisfactory storage at cient, economical and 
an exceptionally low produce real quality. 
ce Dad a cost. Ask us to prove that 
MAIN FEATURES we save 10% on Shrink- 
mg adjustable and remov- age alone. Write for 


Self-supporting our catalog. 
Slatted construction increases 
circulation 


Saves space by fitting snugly Bruce MCDONALD COMPANY 


— Also Kansas City, Mo. 


Write for our catalog Manufacturers of RED DEVIL 
- = = = = “oe oe eee 


MARKET FORGE CO., EVERETT, MASS. OVENS MM 1 


Making Trucks, Racks and Tables Since 1897 SORE AR EAN EOE IIS 908 le oh 2 EE ERS BR RR 
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28.86 
Bass 
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The Stockinet Smoking Process 
U. 8S. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 
Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 


Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 
Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 
THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. Phone Calumet 0349 
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Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


4856 South Halsted Street Chicago 














The American Casing Co. | 


Importers Sausage Casings Exportes 


47 New Bowery, New York City 
Phone Orchard 4 -- 6145 

























SAUSAGE CASINGS 
strictly selected 


“The House of Quality” 


P. Wohl, Inc. 


274 Water St., New York City 


Beekman 0548 and 0549 
Importers 
Branches in all parte of Earepe 


Exporters 
Eetablished 1879 


Independent Casing Co, 


importers Sausage Casings §rrter 
1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
8 re 70B ee don Oe nent 








Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 


1, Germany 
——— oer oacamecaaicemanat! 











CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 














| OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
| CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 


—= 














> CacING Cel 








eG MARLAND CASING Co. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Address §4018-4022 SOUTH EMERALD AVENUE 
r Bentley CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

















| SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


| 208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Phone—Pulaski 3260 








Est. 1868 ao 
S. Oppenheimer & Co. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


610-624 Root St., Chicago, IIl. 
466 Washington St., New York City 


















































M. J. SALZMAN CO. w. 


FULL LINE 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


619 W. 24th Place, Cable Masalz, Liebers, 
Chicago, Ill. Bentley Code 


Importers Exporters 

















The Cudahy Packing Ca. | 


Importers and Exporters.of 


SELECTED SAUSAGE CASINGS 








October 24, 1931, Oct 


| HARRY LEVI & CO. 














11t West Monroe Street Chicago, U. S.A. 











Seale 





October 24, 1931. 
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DECKER’S 
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NIAGARA 
'HAMS « BACON 





! JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 


BUFFALO-OMAHA-WICHITA — LIVERPOOL 








WHITE ROSE | 


PURE LARD 




















Main Plant 


DEPENDABLE 
FOOD 











Ask for samples of of the 
following: wicad 








f wana 

Troe ras Sen Braun- 
Decker’s Pure Meat Products are schweiger—Decker’s Canned 
made from selected Iowa porkers, Whole Ham — s Cann 
the finest the market produces. Half Ham. 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS COMPANY 


Mason City, Iowa 


foods of Unmatched Quality 


HAMS—BACON 
LARD—SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T.J.KurdleCo. 


Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 











KINGAN &Co. 
PORK and BEEF PACKERS 








era 
C.A.BurnetteCo. 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Commission Slaughterers 


We take complete charge of 
your buying, dressing and shipping 


We have every facility for 
proper and careful handling 


946 W. 38th Place Chicago, Ill. 





/C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 








LARD 
DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 


TASTY Pork Products That SATISFY 























ner 














Producers of the Celebrated 
“RELIABLE” Brand 
HAMS—BACON—LARD 


Main Plant at 











INDIANAPOLIS - - - INDIANA 
Branches at 
New York, N. Y. anc awe ve. Baltimore, Md. 
ond, Va. 
Syracuse, N. Y. pom neg Washington, D. C. 
» Ala. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Jacksonville, Fia. Harrisburg, Pa. San Francisco 
Tampa, Fila. Pittsburgh, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. 








Schenk Bros. 





TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine flavor—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Columbus, Ohio 
New York Representative, 0. Andresen, 410 W. 14th 8t. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 





GUGGENHEIM BROS. 


PACKERS & EXPORTERS 
DRESSED BEEF 


Beef Cuts, Sausage Meats, Offals, Beef Hams, Dried Beef, Barrel Beef, Beef Casings 
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U. S. YARDS 






























MEAT PRODUCTS 
Preume (net morn 












rege ROCHESTER PACKING 
oi en = 7 aN 
mai ARPEAKO ES Colne 


Rochester, N. Y. 


| 





Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA, 






























CINCINNATI 





THE E. KAHN’S SONS CO. 
Beef and Pork Packers 
“American Beauty” Hams, Bacon, Lard 
Carload Shippers of Dressed Beef, Calves and Lambs 
Send us your inquiries 


OHIO 





——— 


JoHNn P.Squire & COMPANY 
PORK PACKERS 
Boston, Mass. 






































PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 





) ALBANY Packine Co. Ine 


ALBANY,N.Y. 








se 
flavor is unsurpassed 
—and their price is 
reasonable. 
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None COOKED HAMS Better 








Springfield 
Provision 
Company 


Brightwood, 
Mass. 





HAMS—SAUSAGES 


GERMAN WIENERS 
FRESH MEATS 
CHICAGO—WASHINGTON 


TAVERN SLICED BACON 
MADISON — NEW YORK — BOSTON — MILWAUKEE 




































| Hams, Bacon and Lard 





A.H.MarchPackingCo. 2%,., 


Ask for the Celebrated Diamond A.H.M. 
Brand—Known Since 1873 
BRIDGEPORT, PA. 

















Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. &. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
“WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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and stay 
you want to take them out, and that is 
just as easy. 


THE NATI 














A COMPLETE VOLUME 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can be easily kept for future refer- 
ence to an item of trade information or some valuable trade statistics by 
putting them in our 


NEW MULTIPLE BINDER 


which is as simple as filing letters in the most ordinary file. The New Binder 
has the appearance of a regular bound book. The cover is of cloth board and 
din gold. The Binder makes a substantially-bound volume 
that will be a valuable part of your office equipment or a handsome addition 


the name is stam 


to your library. 


We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep their copies from becoming 
lost or mutilated and are therefore offering you this New Multiple Binder at cost. Send us 
your name and address with $1.50 and we will send the Binder, all charges prepaN. 


Send your order today, to 


407 South 
Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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No display. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 
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Equipment for Sale 






Position Wanted 





Position Wanted 





Refrigerating Machinery 

For sale, Vogt 20-ton absorption refrig- 
erating machine and Frick 35-ton refrig- 
erating compressor direct-connected to 
Uniflow steam engine. Both machines in 
good condition and can be seen in oper- 
ation, Selling because we have purchased 
jarger_ equipment. Field Packing Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 








Casing Cleaning Machine 


For sale, standard casing cleaning ma- 
chine, A-1 condition. Used only short 
time and good as new. Discontinuing 
business and disposing of entire equip- 
ment. FS-698, The National Provisioner, 
497 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Equipment Wanted 





Tankage Dryer 


Wanted to buy, good second-hand 
steam jacketed tankage dryer. State 
capacity. Perry Packing & Provision 
Co., Perry, Iowa. 





Horizontal Retorts 


Wanted, 8 horizontal retorts with inside 
length 10 ft. 4 in. to 11 ft. Give full par- 
ticulars regarding condition, also fittings, 
valves, controllers and thermometers, low- 
est price delivered our plant, Chicago. 
United Packers, Inc., Box 202, Green Bay, 
Wis. 














SELL SURPLUS 
EQUIPMENT 


The classified columns of 
THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER offer a quick, 
resultful method of selling 
equipment you no longer 
need at negligible cost. 


Packers have been able to 
turn space-wasting old 
equipment into cash in 
this way. You can do the 
same. List the items you 
want to dispose of and 
send them in. 


Our service department 
will assist you in writing. 
the advertisement if you 
desire. 


oR 








Sausagemaker 


Position wanted by sausagemaker thor- 
oughly experienced in manufacture of all 
marketable products in this line, both high 
and medium grade. Can handle labor and 
calculate cost. Have fine record for eli- 
minating trouble. Best references. W-702, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Tl. 








Superintendent or Assistant 


Superintendent with 20 years’ experience in 
plant operations is interested in negotiating with 
progressive going concern. Knowledge of live stock 
and office routine. Prefer small or medium sized 
house. Good references. W-693, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





A-1 Sausagemaker 

A-1 sausagemaker wishes to connect 
with small independent sausage fac- 
tory. Guarantee work. Now employed. 
Nothing less than $50 a week consid- 
ered. W-700, THE NATIONAL PRo- 
we 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker, German, with wide prac- 
tical experience manufacturing all kinds of high- 
grade sausage, specialty loaves, boiled and baked 
hams desires connection with large independent 
firm as foreman. Long experience, large and 
small plants. Guarantee results. First-class in 
all specialty lines. Age, 35. Now employed. 
W-701. The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Canning Expert 


Position wanted by canning expert thor- 
oughly familiar with packing soups, chili 
con carne, tamales, chicken products, all 
kinds of canned meats, spiced ham and 
whole hams. W-699, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 





Sausagemaker 


Position wanted by sausage foreman 
with long experience. Can produce good 
results with any material. Specialize in 
fancy pork sausage, salami and thuringer 
cervelat. W-694, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Lard & By-Product Executive 


Position wanted by lard and by-product execu- 
tive with large or small packer, or rendering 
plant. Long experience in lard, shortening, cotton- 
seed oil, inedible tallow, grease, fertilizer, bones, 
hides, tank water, animal and poultry feed. Avail- 
able now for personal interview. Go anywhere. 
W-692, The National Provisioner, 407 8S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Tl. 








Plants for Sale 





Sausage Factory 


Just what you have been looking for! 
Modern, up-to-date sausage factory with 
fine reputation, right in heart of dynamic 
Detroit. Business in excellent condition. 
Brand new building approximately 80x100; 
three floors. For further details write 
owner, 1312 Berkshire Road, Grasse 
Pointe, Mich. ‘ 





Meat Jobbing House 


For sale, wholesale meat jobbing house 
equipped with sausage factory doing large 
volume of business. Excellent location in 
center of wholesale district. Providence 


Commission Co., 363 Canal St., Providence, 
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Men Wanted 





Killing Foreman 


Wanted, experienced beef killing fore- 
man for mid-west packing plant. State 
references and salary expected. W-695, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Packinghouse Engineer 


Wanted, experienced packinghouse engi- 
neer with technical training in both re- 
frigerating and steam engineering. State 
experience, age, reference and salary will 
work for. W-681, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
eee 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





Cattle Butcher 
Wanted, all-around cattle butcher. 
Good wages, steady work. Transporta- 
tion paid. Address L. Newhof & Son, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Sausagemaker, Butcher 


Two men wanted; one experienced sau- 
sagemaker skilled in all kinds of sausage 
and not afraid to work; and one experi- 
enced all-around butcher capable of fore- 
manship of small slaughter plant. Both 
men state age, experience and_ salary 
wanted. Weis Packing Co., Maysville, Ky. 





Casing Salesman 


Experienced casing salesman to cover 
Pacific Coast states wanted by old estab- 
lished casing import house. Must 
capable producer with selling record. Give 
full particulars and references in first 
letter. W-697, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Two Foremen Wanted 


Will have opening for working 
smokehouse foreman thoroughly ex- 
perienced in producing fine appearing 
pork products. Must understand bacon 
slicing and wrapping of all smoked 
goods. Also have opening for working 
foreman for S. P. department. Must 
be competent in S. P., box curing and 
D. S. Applicants must know how to 
handle help. State age, salary expected, 
references, etc. Address all communi- 
cations to Ed. S. Gardulski, Factory 
Mer., Detroit Packing Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 
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[United Dressed Beef Company 


J. J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL, POULTRY 


Packer Hides, Calf Skins, Oleo Oils, Stearine, 
Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and 
Cattle Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 


43RD and 44TH STREETS . 
FIRST AVE. and EAST RIVER NEW YORK CITY Telephone Murray Hill 2300 


ee 
—_—_—_ 
































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


wm) John J. Felin & Co., “ak Bacon 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphie, Pa. Delicatessen 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 


-~ 
I 
\e 
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omar Sree ema cee 


Adolf Gobel, Inc. @ Vat Meat Products 


af Daily Service to Delicatessens, Meat Markets 
Wholesale Provisioners Luncheon Shops and Refreshment Stands 
Hams, Bacon, Frankfurters, Meat Loaves, 


ce ADOLFGOBEL, Inc. "*°c"tuy citvenin Avene,” 
Bolognas, Sausages, Tongue, Lard / 
, 406 W. 14th 8t., N. Y. DO 


Branches in Berton, poekire, ae Penn., and 
pL 3 i Washington, 
cE Bell . Naclotenie 148 State St., Boston, Mass. 4. D. Amise{ Hatton Md. 


HUNTER East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, Il. 
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Pork. Beef namin teatlohees 
REPRESENTATIVES 
























































410 W. 14th St. Wm. G. Joyce, Boston, Mass. 
Hams Bacon Sausage New York City F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—— = = a 
. PACKING & 
Arbogast &BastianCompany || | NORTH. provision co. 
MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS NORTH STAR BRAND PORK PRODUCTS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF Packers, Jobbers and Exporters of Provisions 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES New York Office, 444 PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. General offices = art re, 8) SOUT AE ETE, MASS. 




















STAHL-MEYER 


READY-TO-EAT MEATS - FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM AND BACON 
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/~\ HYGRADE Frankturters| 


f icra | HONEY BRAND _,..,..] 
Jy HAMS—BACON | scuaceSrecatta} 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation} 


3830 S. Morgan St. Chicago, III. 








Strategically Located 














The 


Paradise _  Theurer-Norton Provision q 


Brand Company 


Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND Packers oOHIO 





EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


| 25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. t 








Sentence mein 
————— 























The P. Brennan Co., Pork Packers 


3927-3943 So. Halsted St. Straight and Mixed Cars of a 
foes Stock Yards Chicago Packing House Products” - 2 























Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 99.5 Sets” Philadel hia. 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New te 


The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, lowa 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Blackhawk Hams and Bacon Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Proll i 


























Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co.  Sett"¥t 7 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS SI 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 


Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon il Our Products are U. 8. Government Ins 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 




















The Mark of Dependability 


The ANCO trade mark is the Allbright- 
Nell Company’s pledge of quality and 
performance in the product that carries it. 
Like all worth while pledges, it is not lightly 
given. The installation of ANCO machinery 


or equipment in your plant assures you of 


scientific construction and dependable op- 


eration. Today, there are thousands of prod- 
ucts in the plants of American and Foreign 
Meat Packers, Sausage Makers, and Rend- 
erers bearing the ANCO trade mark. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Sieuecianis 5323 S. Western Boulevard, euaniaiities 


1731 W. 43rd Place ¢ 117 Liberty Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y¥. 








Are You Sharing in This 
Profitable Business? } 


Thousands 


of our genuine Virginia Hams are 
used in the finer homes, 
hotels, and restaurants. 


Joyner’s Smithfield Virginia Ham 
is the delightful result of methods 
that have made genuine Virginia Ham 
famous among epicures for more than 
a hundred years. They will increase 
your business with the better class 
of trade. 


ee ai a 

George Rector, My personal contact with the 3 
famous authority epicurean who knows his Virginia ~ 

on fine foods, after brings forth the unani- 7 

visiting our estab- dict all j d : 
lishment was ™0us verdict all in one wor 


moved to write: Delicious.”’ 


“Let us serve your trade through you.” 


Details regarding this profit-making opportunity 
will be sent on request. 


W. W. Joyner & Company. 
Smithfield, Virginia 














Joyner’s Smithfield Virginia Hams 








